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: By which they save their own time and 
that sound econom hich 
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LEADS JO SOLID PROSPERITY. | siopruavo 15 UNNECESSARY, 


and ABSOLUTE ACCURACY GUARANTEED. 
TERMS MODERATE. 


T h e v0S T Ty p e writer Co 9 Ltd 9 Write for Peliheines noe Cites of Neal ala 


een 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


from users, to 
50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. ‘ 
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WEST END DEPOY: 21, High Street, Kensington. Th Rdi B ll Ph g ph ( D { ltd 
DUBLIN : 30 Bachelors Walk. LIVERPOOL: 22 North John Street. C SO ( ond Id or ord 101, ’ 
NCHESTER: 3, Deansgate. GLASG : 112, St. Vincent S a 
BELFAST: 13, Rosemary Street. CARDIFF: 77, St. Mary Street. EDISON HOUSE, 
LEEDS : 21, New Station Street. PARIS: 36, Boulevard des Italiens, 


BIRMINGHAM : 73, Temple Row. ane grat Da 50, Dean NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 
SALE of the ENTIRE FURNISHING STOCK of FRANK GILES & CO. 


Removed from KENSINGTON, 


NOW BEING OFFERED AT [MMzNSE REDUCTIONS BY 


OETZMANN & CO. 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 78, 75, 77 and 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, W. 
600 CARPETS, made up with Borders ready for laying down, to be cleared 
Zz out at TWO-THIRDS ORIGINAL PRICES. 


3 96 SOLID MAHOGANY DINING ROOM CHAIRS, with stuffed seats and 
backs, in morocco, 29s. 6d. each, worth 50s. 


E Pa. ot gE 650 LOUNGE & DIVAN EASY CHAIRS, in morocco, £5 10s. each, worth £8 8s. 
Mijchly mounted with ormolu, fitted withtwo 26 SUPERIOR LIBRARY OR SMOKING CHAIRS, in morocco, £3 15s. each 


drawers with loeks and key, and marble top 
with brass gallery round. . . .+£1 116 worth £5 5s. 
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Writes Instantly and Continuously. Has Extra Large Reservoir of Ink. 18 secure against Leakage. Flow of Ink 


to the Pen can be regulated with the Greatest Nicety. 
In PoLisHED VULCANITE, HANDSOMELY ENCHASED, FITTED WITH SPECIAL BARREL PEN IN 14-CaRat GOLD, IRip1uM- POINTED. 


Also the “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER (Patentea) 


Absolutely Secure against Leakage, and Preserves the Ink for any length of time. 
Firrep with Non-Corropis_e Intpium-Pornten Pen, 38. 6d., witn Gotp Pens, $s. 6d., 10s. 6d., ann 12s. Gd. xacu. 


Sold by all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Manufacturers, THOS, DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 
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“Worth a Guinea a Box.” 


BEECHAM S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 
BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 
bis SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
“Disordered Liver, & Female Ailments. 
” PREPARED ONLY. BY THE PROPRIETOR— 


THOMAS BEECHAM; St. Helens, Lancashire. 


‘In Boxes, 94d., 1s. 1id., and ‘2s. 9d. each, with full 
directions. 


THE 1s. 1#p. Box contains 56 Pitts. 














CONSUMPTION, «-.. «- 


INTERVIEWS RELATIVE TO OLD AND XEN CASES, 
Are ABV ie cn durtatlat ta i tokarsii Wortp 
and fifty other. weekly papers. 


Read MR. G. T. CONGREVE’S Work on 


CONSUMPTION, &c. 


In which are detailed the Causes, Symptoms, Progress and 
Successful Treatment of this Scourge of England. With nearly 
FOUR HUNDRED CASES OF CURE. Also, 


On COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., &c. 


The Book will be sent, post free, for ONE ow ape — by the Author, 
jes free. ‘ash or Hire 


Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, 
IlWustrated TH Wo: 


Pure Tone, Sunapainans Seeds 


Resommendeg by WRAY Purehase. inate ee. 


MALCOLM ORGANS 


Leasing ‘Organ a 1 En 
7 Guine Setvese. 


MURDOCH & CO.’S MUSIC ‘SALOONS, 

Farringdon Road, London, E.C.’; -101 and 103, Street, Glasgow 
121, Corporation Street, Birmingham ; Waele Road, Glasgow 
24, "High Street, Chatham ; 102, . St. Mary Street, Southampton ; 
Bedford, Dover, Edinburgh; Folkestone, Isle of Wight, Luton, 
Portsmouth, South Shield:, Tunbridge Wells, Workington. 















MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPSS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 








Has stood the 
test of 


"30 
YEARS 
World-Wide 
Use. 

It Softens and Improves the HANDS, FACE & SKIN generally. 


Beware of Spurious Imitations, Seethat O. B. & &.: 's name and trade mark are on all 
labels, Sold by all Chemists and Stores, in Metallic Tubes, 6d. and 1s. Sample Tube 
bR free for 6 or 12.stamps, from the Manufacturers: 
OSBORNE, BAUER am D CHEESEMAN, 
Sole Proprietors of the Best Cure for CHILBLA 


“CHILLILINE,” or Chilblain Jelly. 
It gives immediate Relief. A few van A will effect a cure, 

In Metallic Tubes, 1s. 14d.. 

i9, GOLDEN SQUARE, 





post free 14 stamps. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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z SANITARY = TOWELS" 
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to the first Lady Stall-holder of every Bazaar who applies to THE Lave 
ManaGER, 17, Bull Sireet, Birmingham, meutioning this paper, and 
inclosing circular with list of Stall-holders. 


SOUTHALLS’ TOWELS ARE INDISPENSABLE, 
beigg the greatest invention of ‘the cen for 
omen’s Comfort, at the waded of washing \y. 


Sold by Ladies’ Outfitters, Drapers and Chemists, all over the world. 

Sizel .. Ey hase Size3 .. 2/- per doz. 
2 oe ee 
tisin bak 4 tthe Snopes Towel, ‘at 2s, $d. per dozen, marked size X, is | 


made for use in accouchement, Post free, from the Lady Manager, 3d. per dozen extra, 

“The Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham, will send a free 

sample of the improved ‘ Towel’ to any lady writing to her. Ladies who 

have had the old (original) ‘Towel’ should write for a specimen of the 
- . Improved make.” 


London Wholesale ee aan PERRIN 
Change, E.C.: STAP. 





& CO., 31, Old 
EY & SMITH, 28, London Wall, E.C. 
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\ The Largest rder Ever Given 


For Typewriters’. . 
Was awarded to the 


Smith Premier ¥ 


By the UNITED STATES WAR 
Hoa eee 


seoeeee 


i 


Wasnincroyr, March 27. 

The War Department of the United States 
at Washington desired to purchase 150 type- 
writers, and established a board of experts 
to pass upon ali the typewriters in competi- 
tion, and after a thorough examination it 
was decided that the Smith Premier Type- 
writer, manufactured at Syracuse, N.Y., was 
the machine that stood the highest. in 
point of imp ts and h 1 
construction, consequently the order for 150 
typewriters -was awarded: to the Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company.—New York 
World, March 29. : 


SOPRANOS 


_ SALES SINCE 1890 NEARLY 75,000. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


meee” 








The Smith Premier Typewriter’ Co., 


«14, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 


For 13/8 Carriage Paid 
*"(2/0 extra’ Scotland or 
Ireland) we will forward 
direct from the factory 
Ohi charming and superior 

B 
















ina Tea Service in rich 

e and Gold or Bright 
Tetra-cotta colour and Gold 
(Saipple Cup and Saucer 
for.41 stamps). Please do 
not forget it will be 
CARRIAGE PAID and 
‘arefully packed. A beau- 
i pial and lasting present: 

mtents: 12 cups, 12 
* Saucers, 1 12 Plates, 2 “2 Cake » Plates, 1: Slop and 2 Cream Jug—40 pieces. 
» For 17/6 we will ard Carriage Paid Gis extra to Scotland and Ireland), 
_ this complete Dinner Service on Pare White fronstone Chiva, with lovely new 
| design.in Peacock Blue‘or Silver Grey. Contents of Sérvice : 36 Plates (3 sizes 
6 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered o Dishes, 1 complete Sauce Tureen with 


Ladle and Stand, 1 Butter Boat. If Feqitrad we can add.a Soup T Tureen and 
12 Soup Plates for? /~ extra. Don't forget, CARRTAGE PAIN. On goods for 
export we pay carriage to English port aid ship at lowest rates, Buy China 
fresh and vright from the Potteries, 
Our New Catalogue (a real work of art), containing numerous illustrations 
of Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Dessert and: Chamber Services, is now ready, and will be 
sent to any address FREE to intenting purchasers. Please mention Review 
or Reviews, 2 and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, &c. 


HASSALL & CO., CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries), 


| 3 Typewriter 


' portrait and autograph. Price $2.50 American,. 10s. 6d. 
‘ and testimonials sent FREE. Address, A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, 
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ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY: SYSTEM 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S. | 
NEW BOOKS. 


*:* Complete List post free on application. 
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THE YOUNG: PIONEERS; or, With La Salle 
on the Missiesippi.; By E) Eversrr- Ghexs, Author of ‘Shut In,” 

« Inthe Days’ of Chivalry,” ¢In Taunton’ Town,” &e., Crown 8V0., 

cloth extra; gilt edges,’ price 5s. 





—- 


‘ GLEVELY SAHIB: iPale of the Kyber hl 


By Herpurt Haxens, Author of “Under the; Lone Star," &c, Ilus- 
trated. Com 8vo., clotit = gilt 0, PO price 5s. 





EVERY INCH-A.. SAILOR. By Gorvox 


SraBces, M.D,,.R.N., Author of “As We Sweep through the —— 
_ “How Jack Mackensle Won hie Epaulettes,” Ac, Prive 5s... | « 


. CURIOSITIES OF NATURE © AND ART. 


Pictoria), Instructive, Anecdotal. By Woop Sir, Author of “ Oak- 
ville Manor,” “ Princé Rollo,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
», Small 4to., cloth extra, gilt edges; price ‘5s. ; also at 3s. 6d. in Illustrated 
Fancy ‘Boards, cloth back. Uniform with * 'The World at Home.” 








By W. M. THAYER, 
*~ Author of “Log Cabin to White House,” &c., &c. 
ROUND THE HEARTHSTONE. By W. M. 


THAYER, Author of “ Log Cabin to White House,” “Men whe Win,” 
“Women who Win,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extta, price 5s. 


MEN WHO WIN ; or,’ Making’ Things' Happen. 
_By W. M. THayver, Anthor «f * Log Cabin to White’ House,”* “ Women 
who Win,” &c. Crown 8vo., Ishuetvated, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


WOMEN WHO WIN; or, Making Things 
‘| Happen. By W. M. Taarex, Author of ‘‘ Log Cabin to White House,” 


‘«Men who Win,” &, Crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 3s, 6d. 





THE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK. With 


a Memoir by M. B. Srncx, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 
cloth extra, price 4s, 





ARCHITECTS OF PATE; or, Steps to Success 
and Power. By Orison SwErr Manpex, Author of ‘‘ Pushing to the 
Front ; or, Suecess under. Difficulties.” With Eight Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., price 38, 6a. 





DOMINIQUE’S. VENGEANCE: a Story for 
Boys. By Everetr-Green, Author of ‘Maud Melville’s Marriage,” 
“Vera’s Trust,” .“ Winning ~ Victory,” &c. With Illustrations. 
Post 8v0., cloth extra, price 3s, 6d 





THE SIGN OF THE RED CROSS: a Tale 


’ of Old Lo ~ByE. Everert-Grken, Author of “Shut In,” “In 
the Days o Chivalry,” in soe Town,” &. With Lustrations, 
Post 8vo., cloth — ts 3s. 6d. 





HAROLD ‘THE .NORSEMAN. By Frep. 


Wuistaw, Anthor of ‘A Lost Army,” “ Boris the Bear-Hunter,” &. 
Post 8yo., cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


BAFFLING THE BLOCKADE. By J. 
MacbONALD OXLEY, Author of “In ,the. Wilds of the West Coast,” 
‘Diamond Rock,” ‘My Strange Rescue,” &. With Illustrations, 
Post 8vo., cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36, Paternoster Row, 


ed 


ne-Albemarle Cycle Co. 


291, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W., 


ARE THE WEST END AGENTS FOR THE 


NECEC 
CYCLES 


on which M. Diakoff won this 
year’s Championships. 





HIGHEST GRADE MACHINES. 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


1S poke S », ~ Call and see our Stock before 


JOHN TOURUNENSC? deciding on your mount. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Also Agents for the “ EAGLE, ” one of 
America’s Best Cycles. . 





















dt 
Never Fails. 
ESTAB, 21 YEARS, 
Have ya a Cough’ ? 


& DOSE WILL BELIEVE 


Haye veal a Cold > 
4 DOSE AT BEDTIME. WILL REMOVE iT. 
Try 1t also for 
Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, 
for Consumption, for Bronchitis 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


()irondges 


fung Tonic 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


Por outward application, application, instead of 
© poultices, use 


OWBRIDGE' S. EMBROCATION. 
5 Itis much eafer, more effective, 
and less troublesome. 
Prepared by 






















ery 
in bottles, at Ls. 14d. 2s. 9d, 
4s. 6d., and 1s. 
COPYRIGRT - 





London, E.C. ; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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Handsome 
Bottle, 
Glass 
Stopper. 


The 
Most 
Delightful 
Toilet 
Article 
in 
the 
World. 


9 2 
Seto Ornament 
66 © = to 
the 
Dressing 


2/- Table. 


CHESEBROUGH 


(CONSOLIDATED) 


Manufacturing Company, 
ws 42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C., 


Sole Proprietors and Makers of ‘‘VASELINE.” 


A HOME F REMEDY. 





Cures disease by vitalising the blood. building up the 
general health, and thus overcoming the ‘specific complaint, 
Every sufferer "should at least i inquire into its merits. 


BOOK OF INFORMATION. 


(POST FREE.) 


“ 





Re Rev. Grorce Duncan, D.D., Gravesend:—“IJt is the specific of 
the day.” 

The Rev. R. Govert, M.A., Norwich : 8% Thank you for recommending the 
Electropoise. It is a great remedial power.” 

Mr. J. F. Suorey, Manufacturing Chemist, 67, Farringdon Road, London :— 
‘*T have used the Klectropoise for some time now, and have found a relief 
from all these disabilities (eczema, rheumatism, sleeplessness).”” 

Bishop Wm. Tax Lor, of Africa:—‘*1 have used the Electropoise with 
satisfactory results. 

H. W. Vorceer, Supriintensant of Missions of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion of Japan :—“ The E ectropoise is far more than a substitute for medicine, 
besides the saving of doctors’ bills.” 

Rev. W. H. Du Poy, A.M., D.D.,LL.D., Assistant-editor New York Christian 
Advocate for 20 years, and Editor People’s Encyclopedia : :—** I am so thoroughly 
convinced of its practical value that: I feel warranted in commending it without 
Teserve to the pee 


WLI PAL 


BLECTROLIBRATION C0,, “2ctet "* 


London, W. 








NOTHING SO DELIGHTFUL 
for the Toilet as — 


Ry 


DELIGHTFULLY 


Sopp ciBh™ 
AND FRESH. 


invaluable Se be tising the delicate Skin of 
Infants and Child the Hin it cannot irritate 
ie ok e in. 


CLEAN HANDS. 


_ Our Rubber Brush, used with soap and water, 
will remove all Ink, 


ring the-most delicate skin. 


BAILEY’S BUBRER 
Bath Brush ... 
od Sy Broeh EY 6 


64. 
From all CHEMISTS or STORES, or Post Free on’ mentioning thie 
Magazine, from 


dD. OSELEY & SONS, 
4, ALDERBANBURY AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
Ard Manchester; and 75, Miller Street, Glaszow. 
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CLENDENNING’S "=<" WINE 


“* Leech House, Egremont, Carnforth, $ — gfe oe 
“Sth June, 1893. « January 27th, 1894. 
wes ge wf ner ott Mal *‘Dear Sirs,—You did not say if 
yine have frequently order : 
lately, and find it very beneficial in | You care a “an gorges RA ted 
long and exhausting illnesses such as | | but I a E xrens to ‘say on = 
typhoid fever. It is readily taken = goats sen gy by tho. at with 
by patients, has. great. sustaining | o Nicht ¢ pa } va 
powers, and is very suitable ead which Iam a, ee 
bridging over that dangerous “pé! er" “ 
when solid food cannot be taken. | Yours i Salhi 
«Tam, yours, etc., Roi SS 
“ Grorce CaLperwoop, M.D.” -|  “L.R.C.P., L.R.G8. -L:F:P> & 8.” 


The best wine-food for Invalids, 3/9 per bottle, 2/--per haif bottle. 


Ask for Glendenning’s. Refuse Substitutes. . Agents Everywhere. 
London Depot: JABEZ MUNRO & CO., 273, Regent St. 




















CARICATURES. 


From Judy.) (October 21, 18¢6. 
THE’ @G:0.M. FLIRTING AGAIN. 


Rosrsery: “I think he might leave me in peace. He had a long enough innings.” 











SSS} 
LEAVINGS—AND NOT MUCH LEFT. 








From the Western Mail.) [October 9, 1896. 
From Moonshine.] [October 24, 1896. IN A CLEFT STICK. 
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"OEE cE we cipe 


From Jl Papagallo.} October 18, 1896. 


This new alliance is all very well, but there are more parties than one that don’t approve of it—and now they’re 
going to put their spoke in the wheel. 


' 


“~ 
I d From the Westminster Budget.] (October 16, 1896. 
‘rom Kiadderadatsch.} October 18, 1896. : S .S 
FUNNY FOLKS. aan eat ns OOM PAUL AND HIS LIONS. 
Mr. Barney Barnatoihas presented: President Kruger 


The English press reproaches-the Government of the Transvaal: for an increased expenditure in with two life-size marble. lions tv be placed obtside 
_ connection with the military equipment of the Boers. his house. 
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Preserited to Members of the Royal, Feanily 
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FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
INDIGESTION, DISORDERED : LIVER, COUT, COUTY ECZEMA, DIABETES, 
‘CORPULENCE, CONSTIPATION, HEMORRHOIDS, &e, 


A hae problem of the ,day seems to be. ‘how to reconcile 
soceniny habits ‘vith: a: convenient ‘measure of good | 
health.» Leisured and wealthy:péople can afford time 


and money. to obey” the injunction, “Go to a Continental | 
They’ do it, and return cured of past ail- | 


mineral spring.” 
ments and set-up in.health. To any. sufferer from sluggish 
liver, acid “dyspepsia, gout, rheumatism, and y disorder, 


rst few dosges— seems something too good to hope for. 


the part Of such a cure,. They restore the recalcitrant liver 

to its proper usefulness, banish the miseries of constipation, 

hes and rhedmatism, and give back the clear skin, the 
right eye, the alert gait of health, 

The medicinal virtués of a courseiof the waters are exactly 
reproduced by the ingenious expedient of desiceating the salts 
which contain the active principle of the mineral water, and 
<onbining them with effervescents, so that all the waters can 
do, Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder will do, 
far m more pleasantly, cheaply, and efficiently, 


| has been. PRESCRIBED FOR :H.R.H..TH 
fhe hope of a real éure—a cure that should not, like those to WALES AND OTHER MEMBERS OF ‘THE ;ROYAL' 
which all»such sufferers resort, lose its effectiveness after a 

et | 


the waters, for the few who can take them, undoubtedly play | 





“This is very strongly. recommended,” says Land ahd Water 
“ by many acknowledged medical authorities, for use by sufferer 
from rheumatism, gout; and disorders of the stomach, }iver, and: 
kidneys, It is also highly spoken of as q corrective medicine, 
most suitable -for people Yeading sedentary lives... We are in- 
formed that Kutnow’s Improved - Effervéscerit Ose Powder} 
PRINCE OF 


FAMILY, which affords an indication of ‘the opinion of the 
remedy entertained by the medical professign.’ ‘ “| 
KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Car sbaid Powder may’ 
be obtained in capsuled bottles of all Chethists and Medicine’ 
Venda price 2s, 9d. ; or post free (iu the Uniited —Singdom)) 
for 8s, from the London Office. See that the Registered Trade’ 
Mark, “ Hirschensprung ” (or Deer Leap), and the. rogrenh 
facsimile signature, is on the label and carton, ensure” 
muineness. Sole Proprietors :— “~~ 
5. KUTNOW £ CO, > Limited, 66 sete ape Disko, E. 0., 
ouse : 
KUTNOW BROTHERS, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, 
New York City; U.S ‘ 








ASTHMA ‘AND 


HOW TO RELIEVE 

HEN the difficulty of: breathing and wheezing comes 

on, when the patient gasps and fights for breath, 

when the franie ‘quivers with the strain upon it, and 

the countenance is-bathed ;jn moistite; .when, in short, the 
patient is seized with a distressing and even agonizing attack 


of spasmodic asthma, then‘‘will' the inhalation of Kutnow’s | 


Anti-Asthmatie Powder afford the, benefident relief the patient 
so much longs for. The breathing wil] become perl end rand 
normal, whilst the quivering ‘libs and nerves will  ealmed 
and soothed. 

Kutnow’s Anti-Asthmatic, "Bowden: consist of certain dried 
herbs, which, dyring eombustion, a a smoke. This 
smoke, when inhaled. i. bas 9.sinere and -immediate effect on 
the parts affected. ‘K ows Ant 
moreover, the, effect, when ed; of - Signet thé-“two 


important,curative ont oxygen and ozone. 
ye 


iently in¢ 

| ) n therefore, |. P 

efficacy, is 

‘safe ‘to use, which cannot a said of any other 
Kutnow's Anti-Asthmatic . Powder, cpoth | 


Anti-Asthmatic Powder, has, ; 





BRONCHITIS: 


THEM INSTANTLY. tpt 
shortens and mitigatés “tle paroxysths of ‘a scheme gna thus: i 
does the patient an immediate and essential service, ) 


BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, ‘and. COLDs. 


Bronchitis, or Inflammation of the Bronchial Tubes, as many 
disturbing features. _ Foremost amongst’ the symptoms, says | 
Drs. Fagg e aud Pye-Smith, “is cough.” is is neyér absent, | 
and is .eften exceedingly” severe. In: Bronehitis and ordinary 
Coughs, Kutnow’s Anti-Asthmatic Powder’and Cigaréttes are 
@ prompt, agreeable, and unfailing ‘remedy. , It is highly 
advisable to keep them at hand for use on the first symptoms of 
a cold. Either the Powder or Cigarettes ;will, if promptly 
resorted. to, ward it off without fail. 

Kutnow’s Anti-Asthmatic Powder: end .Cigarettes/can be 
obtained of ‘nearly all Chemists, and al} Wholesale Druggists 
a thp, world. Should, least difficulty be 

iemved in’ purchasing, fey, will be forwarded to gny part 

of the’ ae Kingdom,’ a See and post free, on 
of postal orderifor 8s. 9d. on A sacar 

, or 33. for Kutnow’s Anti the 

WOprionsrs, 'S. “Kutwow’ anv! es i mid 6 66, ae born 

Viaduct, London. E.C..’ New York House: Bros., 
SY Py Lafayette Place, natal York my, US. ery 





ay 


* a 


A FREE. TRIAL, Yor Séven 


Viadirdt, bondond E.C: will se éither KUTNOW’S 


s from the date of: 


“A FREE TRIAL.” 
mt ae Beek ar Bey 


olborn 
DER 


or of KUTN ows AN TI-ASTHMATIC POWDER. (hut.not.of both-te-the-same person) a SAMPLE 
POST PATD fo every adult applicant who names The Review of Reviews when writing. , 
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It yoaery Alone! 


As the snow-capped summit 
of an isolated mountain peak, all 
a-glitter with the slanting sun- 
shine, compels the gaze of the 
dweller in the valley, so 

does the exalted pre-eminence o 


intelligence 
of Christen 
it stands! 
ping, over- 


tion, with its widesag 
extended base of gen-en 


cloud-reaching elpescticy re 
flecting the crowning glory 
of honor able success 
Quaker ~ Oats might 
well ser ve as the tex 
from whi ch to preach a 
sermon on ‘* The Reward o 
Real Merit,”’ for only by 
reason of its inherent excel 
lence has it become “The AW 
@ rat of the Breakfast Table.” 
It has been said that, ee? 
man who succeeds 
ing two blades 
grow where only 
before, is a public bene 
How. much greater the 


| cellence, a synonym 


ment of making a penny equal a shilling 
in purchasing power! QuakerOats 
has done this, plac @ ing within the ~ 
grasp of the weal thy and poor 
™ the greatest 

food and diet- 

cacy. In the 

mmansions of the rich, in the cot- 

aves of the poor, in princes’ 

palacesand in dingy tene- 


pleasant 

y, offering 

dto his whole 
ga most healthful and 
diet. Small wonder 
Quaker Oats has met with 
=aversal indorsement ot 
. and that 
ds Alone! 
ard of ex- 
for a good 


breakfast, the people’s choice. 
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CARICATURES. 


. From Picture Politics.) 
From the Westminster Budget.] [October 9, 1896. ABDUL HAMID AND JOHN BULL. 


A SHADOW OF THE PAST. “]’ve such a high regard for you, dear Mr. Bull! Won't you give me your 
Guost: ‘Can I be of any assistance to you in this crisis?” photograph ?” 
Lorp SarisBury: ‘* No; for heaven’s sake keep out of sight! You'll only 

remind people of the Berlin Treaty and the Cyprus Convention.” 
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Ap Fe Future wht 
ave fe he branded 
From the Sydney Bulletin.]} (September 19, 1836. 
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From Pick-me-Up.] y [October 10, 1896. From the Weekly Freeman.]} * [October 24, 1896. 
THE SOUDAN jEXPEDITION. JUSTICE, NOT CHARITY. 
Gnost or Gorpon: “ Aren’t you coming any further, after all?” : Pat To Joun Butt: “It’s my own money I want.” 





CARICATURES. 
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From the Afelbourne Punch.] [August 27, 1896. 


, TL ih OTHER BOER RISING. 
{September, 26, 3h06. ‘ an ae \ 
a Jonn |BuLL (dubiously): “ Now, is it the reat thing, or only a bally, 
spperition ? © 





From the Pretoria Press.] 
‘AN ILL-ADVISED MEASURE 
ye Fes 
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From Moonshine.} 
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THE ONLY athe REMEDY FOR Sea CURE OF 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 


RECOGNISED AS A REMEDY OF THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND FRANCE. 


Mr... 8S. Cross, 44, Moor ;. . Government Physician, Dr. | Professor Porraup, B.Sc., 
Creséent, Hunslet, Leeds; says : —_ Neuenbuetg, ' ce | B.A., of Paris, France, now 
“T | suffered’ fur years from [Oe 0 coupe mae Rk residing at London Road, ead- 
sluggish Liver, with frequent —jady patient who was suffering ing, says: “Weeks of treat- 
attacks of Jaundice, and was from Bright’s Disegse of the | ™ent by the best Physicians 
reduced almost to a skéleton, Kidneys, and to whom I pre- | failed to relieve or cure me of 
Doctors failed to do any good; scribed and gave WARNER’s | Inflammation of the Bladder 

rc : SareCure,afterhavingtreated | and Prostate Gland, but 
but Warner’s Sare CURE | her jn consultation with emi- | Wa nver's § Gann loaned 
restored me to perfect health. | nent colleagues, with all other | 7 a re ssp a 
" known therapeutic. remedies, | ™@ @ud now I can conscien- 
I can now eat any kind of food own ‘ape iousl 

d enjoy it, and that is what | 2&8 been completely cured tiously say that my present 
and enjoy: it, and that 18 waar «| through the use of Warngr’s | good health is solely attri- 
T have not done for years. | Sare Cure.” | butable to this 3 


2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d: per Bottle, of all Chemists and Déale 


POGKET BINOCULAR 
FIELD: GLASS: 


The Most Useful Glass in Existence.: Can be Carried 


Special Quotation to Colonial and in the Waisteoat' Pocket. .. Does Not Weigh More 
lgete ., Foreign! Buyers... "thant an lsat Wateh. 


STEVEN: BROS., Manufacturers; + Peottsniy ove and Feodsed, . 
83, Osborne Steeets. Oity, GLASGOW. , ; : ’ _ EXTRAORDINARY’ ‘TESTIMONY. 


Every: ‘Home| Instantly Closed for Pocket. 3) eee oa 









































LANTERN ( SLIDES.) 


Please send for our Catalogue, with} § 
Supplement, including : 


SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY, 
BRITISH. ‘HISTORY; = 


EVERYTHING | suited for Sabbath | 
Evening Services,..Sunday Schools, and 
Bible Classes. 
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ean No. 1, Achromatic, 6.'Lenses, -  ‘ pjility, they have been universally admired.” 
"alt ,o* bbs 
my be wife : £23 : 3: zx. W. BERTHON, of Esq., | Bombay . ht 
al No. 2, Achromatic, 12 Lenses, Binoculars ate satisfactory in every way, and gre 





by Photographs HIGHER POW! 6 ° r the easiest and quickest to focus I have ever seen. 


: po ae £5: S.: = oOo §. SELBY, New South Wales, 
é cn oe, Complete in Soft Leather Purse Case. Hard — Australia, writes: “ Patent Pocket Binoculars 
proms Leather Sling Case, extra. arrived safely, and I find them them perfectly satisfactory 


PICTURES, POST FREE to any Part of, of the Wropld. Oars)? Bx way.” 


“emo H] AITCHISON & GO., 428, STRAND, LONDON. 


1s. 
“433, NEW BOND ST.LONDON W. CITY DEPOTS147,. Pleet ai: and 6, Rolling? LONDON, wei i 
’ Serit “ ‘on’ "Approval on Receipt of Depo: 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co, 
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CARICATURES. 





View! ee wo 
From Judge.} 














A MIX-UP ON. THE DEMOCRATIC STAGE. 


McKrxiey To Hopart: “ They have bad Free. Trade, they want Free Silver, and now they are having a Free Fight, all of which makes it easy 
‘ r us.” 








RILEY BROS., 


THE WORLD-WIDE 


MAGIC LANTERN OUTFITTERS 


Invite immediate enquiries from all persons interested in 
Lantern Work in all its departments. 
Their NEW CATALOGUE and HIRE LIST contain the fullest infor- 
mation of all np-to-date Instruments and Slides. 


D  impRoveD ~ 

‘PRAESTANTIA 

a £4.4.0 
“COMPLETE — 


No Lantern has yet been pro- 
duced to equal their 


* PRAESTANTIA’ 
at £4 4s. 
The Lawson Single Saturator 


at £2 10s, still holds the field, 
Cannot be equalled. 


The New (1896) Biunial Sa- 
turator at £6 10s. is the 
most powerful inthe world 
A child can work it. 1000'to 
1500 Candle Power. 


THE LANTERN: SLIDE “* HIRE’? DEPARTMENT (50 for 3s.) is the 
largest and most replete in the Trade. All the best of the New 
Sets are added. 

BIUNIAL, TRIUNIAL, and other Lanterns, as well as every Lantern 
requisite supplied of best quality and lowest possible prices. 
Write.atonce for Catalogues,'6d,; Operator's Guide, 24d. ;. Buyer's 

- Guide, 144-; Hire Lists free, all-mailed at these prices from 


RILEY BROS., 65-& 57, Godwin Street, Bradford. 


(in ‘United States—16, Beekman St., New York. 


Headquarters jin New Zealand—22, George St., Dunedin. 


The REFINED SMOKE 


Awarded Chicago, Bordeaux, 
Sheffield, Hull. Best Briar Root, 
from 3/6, ordinary 1/6, including 

P 60 Cartridges. Insist on having it. 


The BILTOR. CO., 
93, Oxford Street, London, W. 





SEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR AT HOME. 


“OZOn TA” 


Does not Burn, Stain or Corrode. temoves 


Odourless, Colourless, Harmless. 
vi Kills all infection. 


all smell without substituting another in its place. 


FOR WOUNDS, OFFENSIVE SORES, &c. 
OZONIA CO., 18 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 














(prepared without Mercury) 
FoR, 


DIGESTION, FLATULENCY, 
) TIVENESS, STOMACH Parys, 
LAssiITUDE, NERVOUS 
Depression, WIND, 


“ Restor? THR 
APPETITE AND 
Promote DiGestion. 


rw 
Ge Some Vendors may 
try to persuade you to buy a pre- 
Insist on having 
DR. SCOTT'S BILIOUS AND LIVER PILLS, 
which are wrapped in a Square Green Pickage, 
bearing the name of the Proprietor— ‘ 


W. LAMBERT, 173, Sxymoug Pracr, LONDON, W. 
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ie burnt 


in le. linen: 


“ Next time Pll use Sotp EvERYWHERE. 
Fleming's guaranteed Ink.” | In Botts. 64. & Is., post 2d. 
D. FLEMING, GLASGOW. 

Wholesale London Agents—GEO. STEWART & ©O., 57, Pemingion: 


TO SPEAK A LANGUAGE IN SIX MONTHS. 


Gouin Series Method perfected. b by MM. Swan and Bétis. 
French, German, Italian, tc., Hindusta Latin, Ancient and Modern Greek. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES. 


First Books of Lessons in French ; ‘‘Class-room Conversations” in French, “The 
Facts of Life,” 3¢. (and as exercise-sheets, Books I. ITI. III., ts. each), post lao, “Gy mbolic 
Grammar Charts, Nos. 1 a 2, 7d. each. Also Gouin’s**‘Art of Teaching Languages,” 7s. 6d., 
and ‘‘ A First Lesson,” 2s. MSS. Lessons in French, German, ctc., and 
supplied. Oral Classes daity t for Students, Teachers on Saturdays. Also Bauady Training 
Courses. Teachers sent out, See Review of Reviews, May, 1892, and Jan., 1 

Children at NEW SCHVOL, BEDFORD, P W. Headmistress, Miss PRYDE, LI. .. 
For Scllabns, annie WH. SWAN. Howard Hance. ——— Stati 


SSOUND ‘Discs 


Completely overcome DEAFNESS 
and HEAD NoIsESs,; no matter of 





eyes. Invisible. Comfortable. 
Worn months without. removal, 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


London, W. 


NEW \DEA IN TRUNKS 


. | 
The Eureka Trunk is a portable Dressing 
Case fitted with convenient sliding drawers,hence 
the bottom of ‘Trunk is as accessible as the top. 
Entirely avoids confusion or tumbling over of 
contents, and prevents articles at the bottom 
from being crushed by weight of goods above. 
Opens in the front, and therefore does not injure 
the wall or carpet, or need lifting away from the 
wall before being opened. ‘The:e important 
advantages are possessed by no other trunk. 


The D._H. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond St., 





Itlustrated Price List free from 


J. R. FOOT & SON, 


Patentees and. Manufacturers, 
95, New Bond Street, London, W. 


FOOT’S HEALTH 


EXERCISER 


4 A Complete Home Gymnasium, 
Worked on a new principle, which scientifically 
exercises and develops every part of the body with- 
out strain or fatigue. It strengthens the muscles, 
i invigorates ths body, stimulates the whole system 
into healthful activity, and makes one feel better, 
eat better, sleep better, work better, be better. 
Suitable for both sexes, and adjustable to the 
= Athlete and Invalid. Highest Medicul Endorse- 

ments. Prices from 21s.” 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


ad. R. FOOT & SON, 


~ 95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 











~ Beonomy in the Kitchen 


You cam make 16 Breakfast 
Cups of Beef Tea from a 2-oz. 
Jar of 


LIEBIG. COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT 


Costing less than a Penny per 
Cup. 








FOR BEEF TEA, 
FOR KITCHEN USE, 


goes a long way. 


on 


“'Tis only NOBLE(’s) to be Goop.”"—TENNYSON, 


OBLE'S 





JOHN | 
an COSTUMES 


™ Are cheerfully admi i ti 
“ABSOLUTELY phy BEST "am Tt 


TWO GOLD MEDALS ~~ 
AWARDED. 


JOHN NOBLE, Lro., 


employ 1,500 
Well-Paid Workers. 


and having a far larger 
and more staunch chien. 
tele than all thé Firms 
who imitate their adver- 
tisements put together, 

can and do give in- 

finitely better value. 


to be 





Latest 
Volume of 
Pashions” 


MODEL Ses. —In thé John Noble} 
Cheviot Serge, has a smart well-cut bodice; MODEL 8s 
with the back shaped to the figure and front | The ‘tau oa 
jay ow A vie. A pretty yoke | to 
10 /G cou: 1 lined sleeves, The eddie ant 
Skirt ye a ‘A wide Tailor-made 
design. Price complete, 10/6. Safely 
and sent carriage paid for 9d. extra. Skirt 
sketch, 5/6. 


only 5/6, carriage 6d. extra. 
COLOURS—Black, Brown, Navy, Bronze-Green, 
Ruby, Cinnam ania, Fawn, or 
SIZES IN STOCK fit figures 34, 36, and 38 ins. round bast; being $8, 40; 
* and 42 ins. long in front. Larger or Spec ial sizes made to Measure et 166 extra. 


JOHN NOBLE, Ltd., Brook St. Mill; MANCHESTER. 


and sent 
as 
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_ © INSURANCE| 


tondon © 
73 to 76, KING* Take? 
} Agents Wanted; 


eres "Capea — “BRA, 500, | 





\LANCASHIRE 





detent. 
| © Head Office - 45: DALE IVER : | 






Catalogues 
Free. 


REET 1€.C. 


















93 CHRAPSIDE,, LONDON, E.C, on 95a REGENT: STAEET, LONDON, A 
NEW BRANCHES, 21, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, W., and MANCHESTER. 


"KNOWN THE WORLD 
OVER AS THE 


as tee et rh 


msm 
piel ion to 


MABIE, TODD « BARD, 








RED, WHITE | | OUR SYSTEM | a4 
& BLUE 


FRENCH COFFEE.| “= 


Delicious for Breakfast or 


In making, use rather LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


© than’ a Caney Coffee. 


— 





x ® £1 


Provides an income 


£10 


when you cannot 


earn one. : 
Heirs to meet PE 2 
expenses when 


heaviest. 
Makes a provision 


USEFUL GIFTS. 





family can 
share with you, , 





after Dinner. 
SICKNESS & ACCIDENT 


SSURANCE 
SSOCIATION, Ltd. 





ee 
BOGAN 


7 9 ei 
ROSS ra Glasses. 
4 eld Glasses 
peesogmes 


Hand Cameras | 


Photo Lenses 
Barometers 
a ere 
Microsco 


Eyegiasess, etc, 


ROSS & CO. 
111, New Bond Street, London. W. 











“eM X 


Destroys chance 
and relieves the 
mind of worry. 

Speciatty MEETS 

the needs of business 

and professional men 

Send us Name, Ad- 

dress, Occupation, and 

Age next Birthday,— 

we will send you 

Particulars, 


WHEN DISABLED, 


Heap Orric€: 
24, York Place, 
Edinburgh. 


LONDON OFFICE : 


64, Moorgate St., EC. 


























the toilet. Price 1s, Sold by Chemists, &c. Post free by 
¥ A. Wilson, 21, New Park Rd’, Brixton Hill, London, 8.W. [4 si 


TOOTH -ACHE| 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


5 Pre} ents Decay, Saves 
h ER S & raction, Sleepless 
Nights Prev ented, 


aa ps eraped ee pb 


“SUytais SERVI NERVI NE): 3 
PURILINE | 


Will Purify and Beautify the Téeth with a Pearly Whiteness ; 

Polish the Enamel; Prevent Tartar; -Dest¥oy all Living 
Germs; and Keep the Mouth. in a Delicious Condition of 
Comfort, Héalth, Purity and Fragrance, ~ It is not a 
Powder or Soft Paste that Will statter over clothing and soil fi] | REC ape ENG ced 8 





$0.0 EVER 
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“SOAP 
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mROWN's caleba FIELD GLASSES optict?S,22%eSicice. 

BROWN’S “SCORER” FIELD GLASS 
is anzi for all-round excellence. , None 
genuine wi without mg aS Glasgow,” 


“Scorer” ontop » In 
Bree be post tree in UK. 2a. 6d extra foreign 
ae am Relea 
an 
25s., 35e., 508. and 60s. 
BROWN'’S « eck ee BINOC 
SamaBeeoonas Timoragan 
a Case, sire ‘tra os Ret 


on with 
» 2ls., is un- 
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Lonpon, November 4, 1896. 
Yesterday a very important announce- 


Europe i 
_ ment was made from the French Tribune. 
wat M. Hanotaux, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
gain 


speaking in reply to an interpellation on 
the Eastern Question, made an announcement which, 
if it can be accepted in its literal sense, is an event 
of the first importance ; more important even than 
the American Presidential Election. For M. Hano- 
taux announced, almost in so many words, that the 
paralysis of the Powers was at an end, and that 
Europe was once more in sight. It seems that 
when the Tsar visited Paris precise views were 
exchanged, and community of points of view and 
interests had been arrived at between France and 
Russia, with the result that M. Hanotaux declares 
his firm confidence that the solutions now contemplated 
will answer the views of all the other Cabinets, and 
the needs of the situation in the East. What 
these solutions were he did not explain beyond 
laying down certain principles with which we are 
heartily in accord. First; that the territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire must be preserved ; 
secondly, that there must be no isolated action on 
the part of any Powers ; thirdly, that in order to 
prevent the territorial disruption of Turkey and the 
single-handed action of any Power, it is necessary to 
deprive the Sultan of any direct authority over the 
provinces nominally left in his control. The fourth 
condition is fairly deducible from the somewhat 
involved and mysterious utterances of the French 
Minister. What the Powers intend to do remains 
still shrouded in mystery, but that is of not so much 
importance ; the great thing is that at last, if we may 
believe M. Hanotaux, they have actually made up 
their mitids to do something, and if they do anything, 
they will have to do much. 


The New Yesterday, Mr. McKinley was elected 
American President of the United States after the 
President. sreatest poll ever taken in the history of 
the world. The full details of the polling have not 
yet come to hand, but sufficient is known to make 
it clear that McKinley has been elected, and that 
by a smashing majority. The millionaires have 
triumphed with a vengeance, and they have done 
so because they used the machine to manipulate the 


_to remedies which are new and untried. 
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million-headed electorate. Moné 
however, by themselves might have 
the overwhelming victory which has rewa 
efforts of the Republicans. The real seeret of their 
overwhelming poll must be sought in the deeply 
ingrained Conservatism of the Amerié¢an people, their 
constitutional disinclination to venture into new 
paths, the effective methods by which the inherént 
absurdity and material risks of the free silver seheme 
were brought home to the comnion sense of‘ the 
people, and lastly, to the moral enthusiasm which 
was roused by an appeal to the sentiment of national 
unity and of common honesty. If Bryan’s platform 
had been as good in every plank as were the best 
of its proposals, he would still have been defeated, 
although not by so overwhelming a majority. As it 
was, all the excellent and liberal proposals which he 
advocated were hopelessly handicapped by their asso- 
ciation withthe demand which could be plausibly repre: 
sented as a repudiation of fifty per cent. of all debts. 


However much it may have been desired 
The ; ‘ . 
Significance that the liberal and anti-monopolist 
of features in Bryan’s programme should 
the Poll, : : 

have saved him from the overwhelm- 

ing defeat by which, in the American phrase, he 
has been “snowed under,” there is no doubt that 
the earthquake which has engulfed him and his sup- 
porters will tend to increase public confidence in the 
stability of the American Republic and in the sober 
second thoughts of the American democracy. It is 
evident, even from the partial returns now before me, 
that the Republican rally is by no means confined to 
any district or section of the community. Both in the 
South and the West, Bryan has failed to hold States 
which he confidently calculated upon carrying by 
decisive majorities, while in the Middle States, which 
held the casting vote, he has been simply beaten out 
of the field. Mr. Altgeld, who for the last four years 
has been one of the most conspicuous personages in 
American politics, has been cast out of his Governor- 
ship by a six-figure majority. Altogether, there 
seems to be little doubt that the citizens of ‘the 
United States are what we always believed them to 
be, only a trifle more conservative, and more disposéd 
to put up with evils which they know than to resort 
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The Election in itself, apart from the 
Wicianatos personality of the candidates, had in it 
ofthe something of the sublime. The summon- 
action. ing of a nation of sixty-five millions, 
more polyglot and multifarious in their origin than 
the conglomerate assembly of the day of Pentecost, to 
give a deliberate judgment about anything is in itself 
an imposing thing. But when the issue upon which 
this national jury is invited to decide isa question of 
currency—a question, that is, upon which experts 
differ as much and as hotly as theological polemists 
upon the definition of the Trinity or the nature of 
the Sacrament—the appeal is enough to impress the 
imagination of the most heedless. Nothing, not 
even Gettysburg and the suppression of the 
Rebellion, illustrates more characteristically the 
heroic matter-of-factness of our American kinsmen. 
The currency question having arisen, it was 
necessary to settle it, and as there is in a Republic 
only one Supreme Court of Appeal—the mass vote of 
the whole nation—the case was carried thither and 
argued out with painstaking minuteness in every detail 
before the million-headed jury. Yesterday, counsel 
an both sides having been fully heard, the verdict 
was returned at the ballot box. Whatever we may 
think either of the issue or of the result, no one who 
reflects upon the immense ditticulty of bringing a 
complex and obscure question like the currency home 
to the minds of any popular constituency, can refrain 
from hearty admiration for the splendid way in 
which the American people have demonstrated, 
on a scale without previous example in the history of 
the world, how a self-governing democracy so large as 
to need a continent for its habitation can debate and 
decide in full Agora the most abstruse of political and 
financial problems. It gives one a new hope for the 
human race. After this we need not despair even 
of a national referendum on the doctrine of Filioque 
or the nature of interstellar Ether. In either case 
we might at least expect the problem would be 
debated with equal warmth, the issues stated and 
illustrated with the same painstaking energy, and 
the verdict pronounced with equal confidence. The 
result might be wrong, but that may be said of every 
human judgment, even of that of the infallible Pope 
himself. 
Howit Lhe contest, some aceount of which will 
was _ be found elsewhere, appears to have been 
Conducted. one of the best conducted campaigns in 
electoral history. Both candidates were men of 
good character, and from first to last they debated 
the questions at issue with a seriousness worthy the 
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theme and the occasion. Mr. McKinley stood on his 
doorstep, and from day to day harangued pilgrim 
thousands whom the railways brought to do homage 
from the uttermost parts of the Union. Money was 
no object with the Republican managers, and there 
is obviously a great advantage in sparing your 
candidate the racket of a stumping tour across a 
continent. In Mr. Bryan’s case—the cash being lack- 
ing—the mountain would not come to Mahomet, so 
Mahomet had to go to the mountain, and this he 
did with a vengeance. Mr. Bryan _ justified 
his choice from the point of view of the stump. 
Never before has a candidate for the Presidency 
made himself personally visible and audible to 
so many millions of the electors. It marks a 
great change in American electoral methods. 
Formerly the presidential candidate was kept almost 
in seclusion, as a kind of Mikado in incubation, until 
the election was over. This year this tradition has 
been reversed. Both candidates being capable 
speakers it was decided they should do their 
own talking, and they did it with a vengeance. But 
for the sounding-board of the press all their talking 
would, however, have failed to reach more than a 
fraction of the electorate. Thanks tothe newspapers, 
every man, woman, and child, from Maine to 
California, had ample opportunities long before the 
day of election for forming a judgment upon the 
merits of the question. It is probable that if all 
American children between ten and twenty had been 
admitted to yesterday’s poll, they would have voted as 
extensively and possibly not less intelligently than 
the adult males who were permitted to cast their 
ballots. The same thing may possibly be said about 
women—niracles, apparently, being the order of the 
day in the United States. 

the According to the odds quoted in the 


Uncertainty papers—but nothing is known as to how 
of the 
Ballot. 

over the whole area of the Union—Bryan 


started first favourite, the votes being even with a pre- 
ference for Bryan. Then he gradually receded to two 
to one, then to three to one. The day before the 
poll the quotation was four to one. Betting is a re- 
prehensible feature of an election, but the quotations 
of the odds at lexst have one advantage. They 
stake with some approach to quantitative precision 
the prevailing estimate of respective chances. Judged 
by this test, Bryan receded steadily in popular 
estimation from the day after his nomination. 
McKinley had all the money there was in the fight. 
The Republican machine worked with the steadiness 





far the quotations were honestly collected: 
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of adynamo. An overwhelming majority of all the 
articulate forces of press and pulpit were on his side. 
From ordinary data it was Lombard Street to a 
China orange against Bryan, Yet so impenetrable 
is the secret of the ballot, so impossible. is it to 
divine in advance the preferences of the inarticulate 
million, that the best judges held their judgment in 
suspense, feeling only that if Bryan were returned, 

it would be the landslide of a continent. 
No contest has been watched with more 
interest in England, despite the scan. 
in dalous failure of our press to provide any 
esnaicats adequate narrative of the great duel in 
the United States. Occasionally a correspondent 
would make a foray from New York, but the most 
of them remained glued to their chairs in Broadway, 
cabling everything across as seen through the New 
York press. In this country the general sentiment 
has been that it would be better for England if 
McKinley were elected, despite his tariff—for Bryan’s 
election would, it was feared, create a panic inju- 
riously affecting all investments and all business. 
Personally, writing this on the eve of the polling 
day, I should prefer to see McKinley returned by a 
small majority. Bryan’s defeat would probably 
dispose of Free Silver ; and if he made any figure at all 
with the odds against him, it would give the hide- 
bound Conservatism of the American plutocracy a 
much-needed shock. If McKinley won hands down, 
the Money power of trusts, railways, and combines 
of all kinds would feel so strong as to render by no 
means impossible a quasi-revolutionary reaction. 
The real permanent element behind Bryan is not 
Silver, but Altgeld. And we may expect, if Bryan 
polls up, to see the two great parties in future 
arranging themselves somewhat on English lines. 
The Republicans will be even as our Unionists, the 
Democrats as our Radicals—with the difference that 
the Republicans are more Conservative than our 
Tories, and the Democrats are hardly as advanced as 

our old Whigs. 
Europe is still far from having attained 
The aE a A 

Tsar’s Visit to that stage of pacific civilisation under 
ices which a whole continent can be summoned 
* to the ballot-box to decide issues which 
otherwise might have led to war, But in Europe last 
month we have seen a rapprochement between East and 
West which, despite much croaking, seems to us a 
hopeful and encouraging sign. When the Tsar and his 
wife went to Paris, all France rose at them as the pit 
used to rise to Garrick, and Europe found itself in the 
presence of a spectacle at once novel and startling. 


How it was 
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The most absolute sovereign in Europe was over- 
whelmed with adulation by the Republic which is the 
heir and embodiment of the principles of the French 
Revolution. A monarch whoseevery servant—if Ortho- 
dox—must take the Sacrament at least once a year in 
token of their sincere belief in the mysterious dogmas 
of the Filioque which divides the Eastern from the 
Western Church, was accorded more thanroyal honours 
by a nation which, so far as it believes anything as 
the eldest son of the Western Church, and so far as 
its real belief goes, is Voltairean, free-thinking and 
materialistic. At Cherbourg, at Paris, and at Chalons, 
the Tsar and Tsaritsa were overwhelmed by the 
devotion and the enthusiasm of the whole people. 
These two nations—France and Russia—represent 
the opposite poles of political and religious thought. 
They are the extremes of Europe, yet they have met, 
met and mingled with a warmth of enthusiasm 
hitherto without precedent. And why? What 
alembic has been powerful enough thus to dissolve 
the ancient traditions of national hate and to enable 
the two peoples to fraternise despite every conceivable 
difference of race, religion, civilization, language, 
and ideals? The alembic of fear. The dread of war,and 
the distrust of a common neighbour—it is these devils 
which have driven out the other devil of national 
antagonism, and confronted the world with the 
Franco-Russian <A lliance. 

Wanteq— Lhey greatly mistake, and there are 

Another many such in Paris, who imagine that the 
; _— Franco-Russian Alliance advances France 
Pact of Peace. a stage on the road to the Revanche and 
revindication of Elsass-Lothringen. In reality its effect 
is precisely the reverse. It is, in effect, a virtual 
guarantee of the Treaty of Frankfort by the signature 
of Russia. The Alliance is defensive, not offensive, 
and it is based on the status quo. France is not to 
disturb the peace, either by attacking Germany about 
Elsass or England about Egypt. Such at least is 
believed in well-informed quarters to be the under- 
Standing underlying the new Pact, which, by salving 
French amour propre and consecrating the status quo, 
operates as a New Pact of Peace. Europe therefore 
has two peace Leagues: the Triple Alliance 
and the Dual. The object of bothis the same. They 
were formed for defensive purposes, to keep the 
peace and to maintain the existing territorial status quo 
in Europe. But when two associations are carrying 
on the same business side by side, the right thing to 
do is surely to combine. If England could play the 


-part of the honest broker, or better still, that of 


the go-between who arranges marriages, and could 
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induce the two alliances to wed, so as to constitute 
the United States of Europe, what a boon it would 
be for a world whose preparations for war rob peace 
of half its charm! Yet there is nothing impossible 
about such an alliance. We are constantly threatened 
with such a union against England. Why should 


England not try to bring it about against a much 


more deadly foe—the war system that drains the life 
blood of the peoples ? 
One of Bismarck’s English friends, speak- 
ing some time ago upon the astonishing 
indiscretions with which the retired states- 
man had kept reminding the public of his existence, 
Said that the phenomenon was neither new nor un- 
familiar. Bismarck at Friedrichsruh was merely dis- 
‘playing the same weakness and incontinence of speech 
that characterised Napoleon at St. Helena. Last month 
the deposed autocrat of Europe once more reminded 
_the Continent of the justice of that remark. It seems 
to be impossible for those who have taken part in 


The Russo- 
German 
Treaty. 
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great affairs to see any big thing come off without 
putting themselves in evidence. Prince Bismarck 
used to do this by the diplomatic machinery of the 
empire which he did so much to create. Being no 
longer able to control ambassadors, he inspires editors, 
and his Hamburg organ announced, in reply to the 
conclusion of the Franco-Russian Alliance, that in 
1888 he had concluded a secret agreement with 
Russia, which was concealed from the knowledge of 
Austria, to the effect that each Power would preserve 
a benevolent neutrality in case the other were 
attacked. This agreement was kept secret by the 
special request of Russia, but when Russia in 1890 
endeavoured to renew it, Count Caprivi declined, 
with the result that Russia, being rebuffed at Berlin, 
made friends in Paris. 
The There is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
Debatable of this story, nor is there anything in- 
compatible with the Triple Alliance in tlie 
making of a separate agreement with 
Russia. The only puzzle is why Caprivi refused to 
renew a treaty which accorded so well with German 
interests. Bismarck declares that, although Germany 
did not mention the fact of the agreement to Austria, 
there is nothing in the Triple Alliance, which is strictly 
defensive in its nature, to prevent either Austria or 
Italy concluding a similar treaty with either Russia 
or France. This no doubt is true, and that only 
brings up the question with more insistence than 
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ever—why should. not this alliance afford a basis of 
a third alliance, which would include both the others? 
If such an alliance were formed, we should have made 
a considerable advance towards the realisation of the 
great idea of a federated Europe. All the Powers are 
agreed in maintaining the territorial status quo, and 
that might well become the basis of the federal union. 
This, however, would probably be resisted by the 
Powers who are dissatistied with the distribution of 
certain selvages of territory adjoining their do- 
minions. For instance, Denmark wishes to obtain 
the Danish-speaking district of North Schleswig, 
to which indeed she has good claim by treaty. 
France wishes to recover Alsace-Lorraine. Italy has 
certain provinces lying to the north of Venice which 
she regards as forming part of Italia Irredenta, while 
Russia would be very glad to see Austria turned 
out of Bosnia and Herzegovina. These are practically 
the only selvage questions that are in dispute. Is it 
quite inconceivable that, say, at the end of the 
century, the Powers might agree to declare these 
selvage provinces as a debatable land, all rights to 
which shall be reserved and held in abeyance for a 
period of. ten years, during which ythe existing 
arrangements should be guaranteed by all the con- 
tracting Powers? This may seem chimerical, but in 
view of the rapprochément between the autocratic 
head of the Gree Orthodox Church and the French 
Republic, on the basis of the retention pro tem. 
by Germany of Alsace and Lorraine, it does not 
seem to be entirely outside the range of political 
possibility. 
: teeee It is curious to notice how many agree- 
of ments, secret and otherwise, either exist 
Alliances. or have existed quite recently in Europe. 
‘to begin with, there is the Triple Alliance between 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. There is the Franco- 
Russian Alliance. There is an Italian-Russian treaty 
concluded by M. de Giers when he was at Monza, 
by which Italy promises Russia that in any action 
taken under the provisions of the Triple Alliance 
Italy will confine herself to strictly defensive action. 
‘Then there was until 1890 a secret agreement 
between Russia and Germany, by which each agreed 
to observe reciprocal neutrality in case they were 
attacked by any other Power. Then there is—or 
there is reported to be—a triple agreement between 
Austria, Italy and England, by which the three 
Powers agree to act together in the Ottoman Empire, 
an understanding in virtue of which Austria and 
Italy prepared to support the action of Lord Salis- 
bury when, at the beginning of his Administration, 
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he proposed to coerce the Turk by a naval demon- 
stration at Constantinople. There is besides these 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, by virtue of which, 
as long as we continue in occupation of Cyprus, we 
are bound to defend the Sultan against any Russian 
attack upon his eastern frontier. There is also 
an old treaty between England, Austria, and France, 
entered into on the eve of the Crimean War, 
guaranteeing the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire; but this would have been 
regarded as practically superseded had it not been 
reterred to by Lord Rosebery as being in existence. 
Add to this an alleged private treaty between 
Russia and Denmark, that in case of war between 
Russia and Germany, Denmark will act as the ally 
of Russia in consideration for the restitution of 
North Schleswig. If, therefore, the peace of Europe 
is not sufficiently guaranteed, it will not be for want 
of leagues and alliances. 
esis It is the existence of such agreements, 
Rosebery’s together with a mass of other under- 
Deliverance. standings, not yet revealed even by the 
indiscretions of Friedrichsruh, which led Lord Rose- 
bery to speak as strongly as he did. at Edinburgh, 
in opposition to the proposal that England should, 
single-handed, endeavour to force the Dardanelles 
and coerce the Sultan. Lord Rosebery’s speech 
was a revelation to the country of a hitherto 
unsuspected vein of passionate moral fervour that 
recalled in some of the passages of his speech 
reminiscences of the greatest efforts of John Bright. 
As a piece of lofty and absolutely conclusive 
reasoning, addressed by an, expert to a great 
popular audience, it, takes rank among the greatest 
performances of any English statesman in this 
generation. Mr. Forster's famous speech at, Brad- 
ford in 1876, ‘whén~ he returned from : his visit 
to Constantinople, and Lord Derby’s memorable 
deliverance when he left the -Cabinet of Lord 
Beaconsfield on its surrender to the Jingo frenzy 
ing 1878, are the only two recent utterances of 
English public men that can be mentioned in the 
same breath with Lord Rosebery’s speech at Edin- 
burgh. But for genuine eloquence, and, above all, 
for the ringing note of intense personal passion, Lord 
Rosebery’s speech threw the others far into the 
shade. Lord Rosebery, while stepping down from 
his pedestal of titular Leader of the Liberal Party, 
achieved by this speech a much higher position than 
he had occupied before among the personal forces 
which mould the destinies of nations and direct the 
policies of empires. 
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In this speech we have the real Lord 
Lord Rosebery, in the vices of his virtues 
Rosebery. and the defects of his qualities. The 
speech would have been better without the passing 
jibe at the internal Government of Russia, with 
which, as Lord Rosebery himself admitted, we 
have nothing to do, but which revived at once in 
the Russian mind the old objection to the Liberal 
Chief on the ground of his Semitic connections, 
and his too great friendship with the Bismarcks. 
It would also have been better, if only for the sake 
of taking away occasion from those who desire to 
find occasion, if Lord Rosebery had remembered how 
fierce a storm of 
moral indignation 
had raged round 
Lord Derby’s use 
of the words 
“British in- 
terests.” The 
introduction of a 
single phrase of 
half a dozen - 
words in the 
following passage 
would have drawn 
the sting of al- 
most all the de- 
nunciations that 
have been hurled 
against their 
author :— 

Some of you belong 
toa generation which 
has grown up almost 
ignorant of the hor- 
rors of war. You 
seem to-hayve for- 
gotten, you who preach resolute and isolated action, what 
these horrors are; but you in this city at any rate can 
remember that old legend of the ghastly phantom that 
appeared over the Market Cross before the battle of Flodden. 
and that summoned in awful tones King and Lords and 
Knights and Commons to appear within forty days at the 
Judgment Seat in another world. odden was bad for 
Scotland, but a European war in which we were engaged 
would transcend twenty Floddens. That angel of death who 
appeared —or was said to appear —in Edinburgh before 
Flodden would appear in every: hamlet, every vi illage, every 
town of the United Kingdom to summon your sons or “brothers, 
the flower of your youth and manhood, to lose their lives in 
this European conflagration. Ido not say that I am unwilling 
tc draw the sword in a great and necessary cause. I have 
myself, while a Minister, incurred the risk of war (hear, hear). 
I do not believe that any British Minister, with reference to 
the vast interests consigned to his charge, can avoid the risk 
of war. But I say that any British Minister who engages in 
a European war, except under the pressure of the direst 
necessity, except under , interests directly and  dis- 
tinctively British, is a criminal to his country and his 
position. 


The Real 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S RETREAT.—FROM A GERMAN POINT OF VIEW. 


This noise can’t be borne any longer. 
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“Interests distinctively British” is a 

phrase that is quite wide enough to 

cover everything which any of our Cru- 

saders could desire. Lord Derby on a memorable 

occasion declared the first and greatest of all British 

interests was peace, and the.second, it may be fairly 

maintained, although Lord Derby did not say it, is 

the maintenance of good faith, and the honourable 

discharge of those obligations into which we have 

entered. It is assumed by those who assail Lord 

Rosebery that by “distinctively British interests ” 

he meant solely material interests, than which 

nothing could be further from the mark. As a 

matter of fact, 

Lord Rosebery on 

one famous occa- 

sion. imperilled 

the peace of 

Europe by the 

vehemence with 

which he main- 

tained as Foreign 

Secretary the ab- 

solutely non- 

British _ interest, 

of the port of 

m@ Batoum. The be- 

= setting sin of Lord 

Rosebery, in the 

eyes of those who 

have assailed him 

most, is not a de- 

sire to narrow the 

category of dis- 

tinctively British 

interests, but to 

extend it and make it so exceeding broad that 

there is hardly any quarrel in the world which could 
not be brought within its scope. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech was deseribed by 

Gladstone's the Daily Chronicle, with a licentiousness 

Policy. of misrepresentation happily rare in the 

English press, as an attack on Mr. Gladstone. The 

description was so monstrous, that in order to give it: 

any colour, the report of the Chronicle’s own represen- 

tative at Edinburgh was mutilated so as to make his 

description accord with the editorial calumny. His 

speech was in no sense an attack upon Mr. Gladstone, 

but it was a very effective demolition of Mr. Glad- 

stone’s policy. The fact is, Mr. Gladstone’s policy om 

the Eastern Question has been useful and right in so 

far as it has helped to bring this country into line 


What are 
British 
Interests ? 
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with Russia. The moment Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
tended to antagonise England and Russia it became 
powerless for good, and Lord Rosebery performed a 
public service by setting forth with unexampled 
vigour and emphasis the perils to which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy would have exposed us. In a subse- 
quent speech at Colchester, Lord Rosebery added 
what ought to have been included in the Edinburgh 
address, namely, that his objection to isolated action 
against Turkey on the part of England was based 
upon information which he had every reason to 
regard as authentic; but that if his information 
was wrong, and he was mistaken in believing our 
single-handed intervention would light up the flames 
of a European war, then by all means, he would 
say, act on Mr. Gladstone’s advice and take single- 
handed action against the Sultan. 
The Policy Immediately after Lord Rosebery’s speech, 
ofthe a great demonstration was held in St. 
Government. James's Hall, attended by some hundred 
mayors and addressed by various personages, all of 
whom spoke with eloquence and passionate indig- 
nation concerning the atrocities committed by 
the Assassin. The note of the meeting was un- 
questionably in favour of war, and the roof would 
have gone off St. James’s Hall with the roar of exul- 
tation which would have greeted an announcement 
by the Chairman that a declaration of war against 
Turkey had been launched by Lord Salisbury. But 
the Government, speaking through Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, made it abundantly clear that they 
had no intention whatever of taking any such 
‘action. Their policy is to maintain the European 
Concert and, if possible, to make it effective. The 
chief thing that paralyses the European Concert is 
distrust of English policy. It sounds too mad for 
words, but unquestionably at this moment a very 
large proportion of the keenest political observers in 
Europe, especially in Russia, are absolutely convinced 
that the Armenian agitation in this country has been 
got up for no other reason than to enable John Bull 
to grab Constantinople. It is very hideous, no 
doubt, and very terrible, but after all we are being 
paid out in our own coin. Twenty years ago the 
English public, headed by the English Government, 
was under the sway of just the same mad delusion 
about Russia. 

b Lord Rosebery prefaced his speech on 
Rosebery’s the Eastern Question by resigning his 
Resignation. post as Leader of the Liberal Party. He 
subsequently explained that his resignation had been 
for months past in the hands of his colleagues, who, 
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however, had not seen fit to avail themselves of it. 
His action in removing the matter from their control 
was due to many causes, of which the last was the 
position of the quasi-antagonism to Mr. Gladstone's 
policy which he felt himself bound to take up. His 
decision was received by his colleagues with sincere 
regret, and by the country with no small measure 
of dismay. If the duty of a Liberal leader is to 
lead, it is not the duty of a Liberal leader to shrink 
from the responsibility of leadership merely because 
its exercise would involve him in opposition to the 
opinion of any individual Liberal, no matter how 
important that individual might be. There is no 
doubt whatever that had Lord Rosebery made his 
speech as Leader of the Liberal Party, the whole of 
his followers, with very few exceptions, would have 
claimed it as defining the only possible policy for 
the Party. If, on the other hand, there had been 
any serious manifestations of dissent, he could have 
resigned if need be. But to resign before you have 
ascertained whether your Party will follow you, 
merely in order that you may speak your mind in 
a position of greater freedom and less responsibility, 
is not a course which commends itself to the sober 
judgment of the English people. Lord Rosebery 
has shown himself by his speech to be a greater 
man than he was believed to be even by his friends. 
He would have shown himself to be a greater man 
still if he had made his speech while retaining the 
leadership of his Party. 

The It is an open secret. that the relations 

Liberal between Lord Rosebery and his political 
Leadership. twin in the House of Commons for some 
time past have been considerably strained, if indeed 
it may not be more truthful to say that they had 
ceased to exist. Sir William Harcourt’s position as 
Leader in the House of Commons, in which the 
brunt of the political combat is fought out when 
the Liberal Party is in possession, naturally gave 
him an ascendency with the Party that hardly 
harmonised with the titular position which Lord 
Rosebery occupied. At the same time nothing, so 
far as the public are aware, had occurred to accen- 
tuate the difference between them. So far as the 
public could perceive, there has been no line of 
cleavage between the policy which they have 
recommended in their recent speeches. Even on 
the Eastern Question Sir William Harcourt’s 
address to his constituents was by no means out 
of accord with the speech which Lord Rosebery 
delivered in Edinburgh. Lord Rosebery, how- 
ever, probably does not feel strong enough to 
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play the réle of a really independent force in the 
country unless freed from the shackles of govern- 
ment by Cabinet. This kind of democratic Cxsarism 
may be better than government by committee ; but 
it is our misfortune, or at least our fate, to live 
under a system of government by committee, tu 
work which properly it is necessary for a leader to 
possess both courage to assert his own views and 
take his individual initiative, at the same time that 
he recognises the right of his colleagues to be con- 
sulted before they are saddled with responsibility for 
policies from which they may wish to dissent. The 
question of loyalty, upon which a good deal has 
been said, not to much purpose, is quite as much 
due by the head of a Cabinet to his colleagues as by 
his colleagues to the head of a Cabinet. Possibly, 
however, a sojourn in the invigorating atmosphere 
of absolute independence may enable Lord Rosebery 
to feel that, onerous as the shackles of cabinet 
government may be, they are not so embarrassing as 
to be incompatible with the free expression of 
individual convictions. 

The November Cabinets will have begua 
before these pages reach the eye of the 
reader, and Ministers will have com- 
menced to discuss the legislation they 
intend to propose next Session. This, of course, is fit 
" and proper, but it unfortunately does not as yet seem to 
be regarded equally as a matter of course that the 
Liberal leaders shall also meet in private Cabinet to 
decide what line of policy they will pursue. In 
the present breakdown of Parliamentary machinery 
the Opposition has acquired a voice almost equal in 
authority to that of the Administration, nor is the 
potency of that voice in the least affected by the fact 
‘that the majority against them may be 10, 50, 100, 
or 150. Both leaders of the House, Mr. Balfour 
and Sir William Harcourt, have come to the con- 
clusion that it will be henceforth impossible to pass 
any important measure of any length or complexity 
without the assent of the Opposition. <A fiercely 
opposed measure can only be carried by the guillotine 
which terminates all parliamentary discussion. Minis- 
ters, therefore, will be more and more compelled to 
consult the Opposition as to what measures they 
should put on their programme of legislation. But 
that implies that the Liberals themselves should have 
a coherent policy which the leaders should formulate. 
The habit of each Opposition chief playing his own 
game off his own bat without any consultation of his 
colleagues should be abandoned as an anachronism. 
If the other plan were adopted, it would at least be 
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something to know that all the members of the laté 
Administration were on speaking terms—an assur- 
ance which is sometimes lacking to their devoted 
followers. 
It is obvious that the first question 
Education Bill before the Cabinet will be what shall 
of 1897. he about education. I. quote 
from Sir John Gorst’s remarkable 
articles on this subject. They should be read in 
order to appreciate Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s not 
less remarkable speech in opposition to the plan which 
the Minister of Education deems the best. Sir John 
is in favour of Rate Aid, therein being in accord 
with the North Country Churchmen. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach will not hear of Rate Aid, which he 
says would be irregular and uncertain, and would 
be extremely unpopular with the ratepayers. Last 
season he consented to allow Voluntary Schools a 
grant of 4s. a heal from the State by means of 
choking a deficit which Sir John Gorst estimates 
at from 15s. to 20s. a head. Bishop Temple, and 
the Churchmen who act with him, put forward 
as an alternative a grant of 6s. a head all round 
for Board Schoois and Church Schools alike. In 
deciding this momentous question as to subsidy, 
it is to be feared that Ministers may drop the only 
two items in last year’s Education Bill which were 
of really national importance, viz., the raising of the 
age of compulsion by one year, and the provision 
made for improving and extending our system of ~ 
secondary education. It would be well if Liberal 
leaders could make it clearly understood that on 
these two points they would facilitate the passage 
of any Education Bill, while reserving for them- 
selves the utmost liberty to oppose the ¢lauses 
which provide for increasing the grants of public 
money to schools which are outside of public 


done 
elsewhere 


control. 
The mention of Bishop Temple brings us 
ce of by association of ideas to 
the speak of the changes that have taken 
Svepnnehen, place in high places in the Church 
of England. Dr. Benson, the late’ Archbishop 
of Canterbury, died suddenly when at prayer in 
the church at Hawarden, where he was on a 
passing visit to Mr. Gladstone, on his return 
from Ireland. Dr. Benson had suffered from sea- 
sickness, which had affected his heart, occasioning him 
so much suffering that nothing but the necessity of 
returning home would have induced him to face the 
Irish Channel. He was in excellent spirits, however, 
and spent the Sunday morning, after partaking of 


a natural 
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the Sacrament, in revising the draft of a declara- 
tion referring to the Pope’s Bull on Anglican 
Orders. He then went to church, and while kneel- 
ing in prayer, fell senseless. He 
removed, but expired almost immediately. 
a beautiful death, although Her Majesty described 
it as “awful,” which, no doubt, in a sense it was, 
for it is always awful to be reminded that in the 


was at once 


It was 


midst of life we are in death; still, as we all must 
die, it would be very difficult indeed to find a more 
jdeal method of quitting the world than that which 
was graciously accorded to Archbishop Benson, 
His death threw upon Lord Salisbury and the 
Queen the duty of providing 
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the known as “ Essays 
Liddon, however, insisted that he 
was of all others the man for London, and as 
the Canon kept 
matters in those days, I wrote strongly in the Pall 


book 


the 


and Reviews.” 


articles in 


my conscience on ecclesiastical 
Mall Gazette advocating Dr. Temple’s nomination. 
A day or two afterwards I received an intimation 
that the nomination was excellent, but that in all 
probability I had destroyed Temple's chances. It 
was, with relief that I heard 
shortly afterwards that he was after all to be the 


therefore, some 


new Bishop. I never met him until just before the 





for his successor,-and this 
they did with commendable 
promptitude and despatch, by 
selecting as the new Primate 
Dr. Temple, the Bishop of 
London. The Archbishop- 
designate is a man of seventy- 
five years of age, who has 
administered for more than 
a dozen years one of the 
most difficult dioceses in the 
kingdom. He has worn out 
his eyes in doing so, but 
otherwise his physical powers 
are unimpaired. The new 
Primate is a very demon for 
work, and with a great capa- 
city for ignoring everything 
that is not concerned with 





r 








his work. It is said that he 
follows Mr. Balfour’s example 
in never reading the papers, 
and he immerses himself in the labours of his diocese 
to an extent which causes him to be almost a waste 
force for all causes that lie outside Church and 
Temperance work. 
I well remember when Dr. Temple was 
Personal first nominated for the See of London. 
Reminiscence. The Bishop had just died, and I was 
taking Canon Liddon out for his usual Monday’s 
constitutional along the Embankment. We were 
discussing the question of who should be the new 
Bishop. Canon Liddon very strongly advocated the 
appointment of Dr. Temple, who was then Bishop 
of Exeter. This rather surprised me, because there 
had been a great outcry on the part of High 
Churchmen against his appointment to Exeter, 
owing to the fact that he had written one of 


HAWARDEN CHURCH, THE SCENE OF THE LATE ARCHBISHOP’S FATAL SEIZURE, 


I wrote and 


publication of “The Maiden Tribute.” 
asked for his assistance in the work I was under- 
taking, as I had previously written to Cardinal 


and Archbishop Benson. His letter 
characteristic, and his interview was still 
He marched upstairs with his walking- 
dropped somewhat heavily into an 

‘* Well,” said he, bluntly, “what do 
you want me to do?” TI explained. He listened 
attentively. ‘Is that all?” said he. “ Yes,” I said. 
“ All right,” said he, “I can do that; I will help 
you.” And off he went downstairs again. The 
interview was brief enough in all conscience, but we 
had both said all we wanted to say, and the Bishop saw 
me through that business right well. He.served on 
the Mansion House Committee with the Archbishop, 


Manning 
was 
more so. 
stick, and 
easy-chair. 
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the Cardinal, Samuel Morley, and Sir R. T. Reid, and 
throughout the whole of the subsequent agitation, 
although we never met again, he was very staunch 
and true. That brusque manner of his stands in 
the way of popularity, which a more suave demeanour 
might command, but every one respects him. By 
universal consent, the verdict of the schoolboy at 
Rugby who wrote to his father that ‘Temple was a 
beast, but a just beast,” has been accepted as true of 
the new Primate of the Church of England. It will 
be his duty to preside as Primate over the celebration 
of the thirteen-hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of St. Augustine, and he will have an onerous and 
responsible position to discharge when he presides 
over the Bishops of the Pan-Anglican Synod. In 
his administration there will be plenty of the fortiter 
in re, but the suwaviter in modo will probably be 
to seek. 
Dr. Temple’s successor to the diocese of 
Bishop London is Dr. Creighton, the Bishop of 
of Peterborough. Dr. Creighton is a his- 
torian, a courtier, and a man of the 
world, who has a good record, a good constitution, 
and has now got a splendid chance of making his 
mark inthe Church. <A year or two agoa well-known 
leader of the Fabians said to me, ‘‘ When the Socialist 
millennium dawns in England, we shall make Bishop 
Creighton the Archbishop of Canterbury.” He has 
not had to wait so long as the Socialist millennium 
for the promotion to the See which has often served 
as a stepping-stone to the throne of Augustine. The 
new Bishop was sent to Moscow to represent the 
English Church at the Coronation of the Tsar. Last 
month he delivered an address at Northampton on his 
visit, from which it is evident that he was immensely 
impressed by Moscow, and he came home, like almost 
every other Englishman who has been to Russia, 
filled with considerable disgust at the idiotic pre- 
sumption with which many’ speakers on English 
platforms arrogate to themselves the right to interfere 
with the internal government of Russia. “ Russia,” 
said Bishop Creighton, “did not appreciate having 
her business managed by public meetings in 
England.” He was delighted with Russia, and 
immensely impressed with the enthusiasm and the 
fervent piety of the people. It will be interesting to 
see whether Dr. Creighton will attempt to establish 
any friendly relations between himself and the lay 
bishops of his diocese—the editors of the great daily 
papers. Bishop Temple left them severely alone, 
as indeed is too much the habit of ecclesiastics 
generally. Since Cardinal Manning died the 


journalists of London have been without a bishop 
or any cleric who cared for their souls. 
The stock illustration which always 
occurs to the mind when speaking of 
aes the extraordinary solidarity of mankind, 
"is Gibbon’s remark about the action of 
a Tartar Khan in the heart of Asia raising the price 
of herrings in the London market ; but it would seem 
as if we are now face to face with quite as extra- 
ordinary an illustration of the unity of the race. 
The threatened famine in India has sent up the price 
of bread in London, and appreciably affected the 
chances of the Presidential candidates of the United 
States of America. The discovery that India, 
instead of exporting food, would require to import 
it in order to stave off famine for her own popula- 
tion, has sent up the price of wheat at New York 
to such an extent as to make all the difference 
between prosperity and penury on the part of many 
a Western farmer. As silver has fallen at the 
same time that wheat has gone up, it would seem as 
if the stars in their courses, or at any rate the rain- 
fall and sunshine of India, have combined to explode 
one of the favourite doctrines of the Free Silver men. 
The famine in India is quite serious enough, however, 
to command attention on its own ground quite 
apart from the effect it will have on the price of 
wheat in London or votes in America. 
Rhodes CWS from South Africa continues to be 
in distinctly good. The Matabele war is 
his Shirt. sputtering itself out, and President 
Kruger and his Boers are proving to all the world 
by their reactionary legislation that their ideas are 
incompatible with South Africa. The two patriots 
who refuse to sign a petition, ostracizing themselves 
from political action for life in the Transvaal, are 
still left in gaol. They have now been twenty weeks 
in prison, and may have to stay there until the 
necessary revolution is effected which will bring the 


- government of the Transvaal into accord with the 


principles of civilised governments elsewhere, The 
dispute about railways has been settled by the inter- 
vention of Mr. Rhodes, who, although neither 
Managing Director nor Prime Minister, is regarded 
throughout the whole of South Africa as being more 
than ever the typical representative of England. 
At the beginning of the year I ventured to say 
that, if you put Cecil Rhodes down in South Africa, 
stripped of all his honours and dignities, without a 
penny in his pocket, Rhodes in his shirt would very 
soon wield all the power and influence which Rhodes 
the millionaire Minister had exercised so long. 
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Everything that has happened of late tends to 
justify our confidence in the shirted Rhodes. His 
return to the Cape Colony is likely to be very much 
that of a triumphal procession, and any one who 
calculates upon obtaining prestige for himself by 
scoring off Rhodes will probably find he has reckoned 
without his host. 
At Cape Town a vigorous agitation is on 
foot against the taxes on food. The new 
tariff, which has been drawn up as the 
result of the Customs Union between the Colony and 
the Free State, has created considerable dissatisfac- 
tion, inasmuch as while the general reduction of the 
ad valorem rate is from twelve to nine per cent., the 
duties on meat, grain, and flour remain untouched. 
This, of course, is due to the power of the Dutch 
farmers, who are Protectionists to a man, not even 
the terrible devastation caused by the rinderpest 
being sufficient to open their eyes to the need of free 
imports of meat. 
Thereisa great dealof what might becalled 
sub-surface agitation in London concern- 
ing the approaching inquiry into the origin 
and antecedents of the Jameson raid. It 
is a thousand pities that there should be any such 
public inquiry into the ramifications of what was in 
reality a patriotic conspiracy intended to prevent a 
great Imperial danger. Imagine what a position we 
shall be in if, when Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamber- 
lain are put on their defence for having connived, 
to put it mildly, at -preparations to over- 
throw the corrupt and tyrannical Government at 
Pretoria, they were to produce the evidence, of 
which there is no lack, as to the intrigues which have 
been going on between President Kruger and the 
Germans. If such evidence is not produced, then 
the Select Committee will have to pronounce judgment 
when imperfectly acquainted with the dominant 
facts of the situation. If, on the other hand, it is 
produced, it is easy to see what trouble may be 
brewing for us in Europe. From an Imperial point 
of view it would be much better for both Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Rhodes to go to Holloway 
along with “Dr. Jim,” rather than have the whole 
of this dangerous and combustible matter exposed to 
the rough handling of the Select Committee on which 
Mr. Labouchere is one of the leading members. 
Mr. Chamber-“leantime Mr. Chamberlain has been 
lain as Lord elected Lord Rector of Glasgow Univer- 
_— sity, and as he will have to prepare a 
Rectorial Address he might do worse than select as 
his subject the extremely practical and interesting 
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theme of the Solidarity of the Individual. “Is 
the unity of human personality like the unity 
defined in the Athanasian Creed ?”—that is to say, is 
man one and indivisible, or can he be split into two 
or more separate and independent personalities, each 
with its own set of responsibilities and obligations ? 
Mr. Chamberlain could illustrate this somewhat 
abstruse theme with copious references to recent ° 
events in South Africa and London, which would no 
doubt make his Rectorial Address extremely valuable, 
not merely to students but to statesmen, and especially 
to the members of the Select Committee. 

The East Py the sudden death of Mr. Byron Reed 

Bradford a vacancy has been created in East Brad- 

Election. ford, the Unionist seat being exposed to a 
Liberal attack. After much hesitation, the Liberals 
selected Mr. Billson as their candidate. Mr. Keir 
Hardie is standing on his own account in the name 
of the Independent Labour Party, while Mr. Gre- 
ville is in the field on behalf of the Unionists. 
Owing to the fact that there has been no bye-election 
for many months, and that this is the first appeal 
to a constituency since the retirement of Lord Rose- 
bery, exceptional interest attaches to the struggle. 
The German Emperor has once more been 
demonstrating his skill with the pencil, 
and I reproduce on the next page his 
latest attempt to portray, in pictorial fashion, the 
present position of European civilisation. The fiends 
from the nether pit are writhing in fiery slime below 
the steps leading to the Temple of Peace, where the 
Kaiser, I presume, stands sword in hand, keeping 
guard over the peace of the world. It is an excellent 
thing that the Kaiser should thus portray himself, 
not so much as the war lord, but as the sentinel of 
peace. It is to be hoped that the rival claims of 
the Tsar and the Kaiser to the proud position 
of the peace-keeper of Europe may not lead to 
The Kaiser is disposed to play the part of 


The 
Kaiser’s 
Cartoon. 


trouble. 


- the patronising uncle to the Tsar, and that is one of 


those things which he ought to know, from his own 
experience, a young man most resents. It would, 
however, be an immense blessing if the Kaiser could 
satisfy his ambitions by pictorial representations of 
his exploits. He has long been recognised as a born 
editor, and now it is evident that he could not only 
edit but illustrate his own journal. His Imperial 
Majesty has also one great qualification for such a post: 
he can unite the functions of a lightning artist with 
that of a first-class propounder of conundrums. 
Every one who looks at this picture will explain it 
in a different way. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Indignation Meetings 
throughout the country. 

Fatal Accident in the Pacific Squadron on Sep- 
tember 6th reported. 

Armenian Revolutionists addressed a last appeal 
to the Embassies of the Great Powers. 

Strikes broke out in the coal mines of North 
Bohemia. 

A malignant Fever reported to have carried off 
10,000 people in Central Asia during the last 
two months. 

Congregational Union, at Leicester, pledgel 
itself to work for a universil system of Free 
Unsectarian Schools. 

Worcester. Diocesan Conference resolved 
favour of Rate-aid for Voluntary Schools. 

Imperial Iradé ordered the formation of a 
Flotilla for defence of the Dardanelles. 

Deputation of the Cabdrivers’ Trade Union 
received at the Home Office. 

Powder Magazine exploded at Bulawayo. 

General Amnesty again promised by the Sultan. 

The Sultan’s Special Commissioners recaliei 
from Crete. 

The Sirdar decorated by the Khedive. 

Said Khalid, the usurper of Zanzibar, prote:te’ 
by German soldiers, conveyed to the Germau 
East Africa coast. 

Arrests and expulsions continned in Turkey. 

First sod cut for the foundation of a Memorial 
to John Wycliffe at Lutterworth. 


held 


in 


. William Morris died at Hammersmith. 
. Demonstration at Trafalgar Square to protest 


againstthe present cab system. 
Winter Session of Toynbee Hall inaugurated. 


. Nonconformist demonstration against the Arme- 


nian Horrors-held in the City Temple. 

First Haxley Lecture given at Charing Cross 
Hospital. j 

Mr. Asquith declared himself unable to pro- 
nounce upon the merits of the Cab Strikers’ 
demands. 

National Free Labour Association Conference 
opened at Manchester. 

The Tsar and Tsaritsa received by M. Faure 
at Cherbourg. 

Armenian Indignation Meetings held in Shef- 
field and Manchester. 

The Church Congress convened at Shrewsbury. 

The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servauts 
met at York. 

William Morris buried at Kelmscott. 

Lord Rosebery resigned the Leadership of the 
Opposition, 

Guayaquil, Ecuador, nearly destroyed by Fire. 


. Severe fighting reported from Cuba 
. George du Maurier died. 
. Cabmen’s‘ Union decided to continue strike. 


The Porte’s claim to search foteiga steamers 
for Armenians rejected by the Council of 
Ainbassadors, who also call attention to the 
unbearable condition of Crete. 

The Armenian clergy refused to sign the 
Address to the Sultan. 

The Tsar and Tsaritsa arrived at Darmstait. 

Government called upon by an Open-air Meet- 
ing in Hyde Park to end the Armenian 
Massacres. 

Charles Parnell’s Grave visited by a procession 
of Irish Nationalists. 

Italy demanded punishment of the Turk who 
killed one of her citizens. 


. The Austrian Embassy demanded indemnity 


for the family of M. Ziato. 


. Opening of the Incorporated Law Society Con- 


gress at Birmingham. 

Sir H. H. Kitchener and staff arrived in Cairo. 

Lord Dufferin presented his letters of recall to 
President Faure. 

The Funeral Services of Georgedu Maurier took 
place at Hampstead Church. 

Final Peace conference with the Matabele 
chiefs. 

Resolutions regretting Lord Rosebery’s Resig- 
nation passed by the National Liberal 
Federation. 

Licences granted to the Oxford Music-hall, 
Empire and Palace Theatres, in spite of the 
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opposition of. the National Vigilance Associa- 

tion and Social Purity Association. 

The Germav Emperor received an Autograph 
Letter from the Sultan. 

The Extradition of Patrick Tynau refused by 
the French Government. : 

New Press Law and the Alien Expulsior Bill 

enacte:l in the Transvaal. 


- The National Agricultural Union discussed a 


new programme. 

The Postmaster-General received a deputation 
from the National Agricultural Univn, ad- 
vocating Parcel Post Reforms. 

An attack by Natives upon the Sanari Station 


on the Quetta Railway reported; 


’. Wedza’s stronghold captured by; Lieut.-Col. 


Baden-Powell after two days’ x 
Funeral Services for the Archbi: of Cavter- 
bury held in the Principal Churches, as well 
as at Canterbury. PF > 
Meetings in various Towns diseussed the 
Armenian situation. . 





SUN-YAT-SEN. 
The Imprisoned Chinaman. 
(Photograph by Taber, San Francisco.) 


Safe conduct granted by the Sultan to Armenian 
Wives and . children whose husbands or 

_ fathers are in America. 

Estimated that 16,000 cattle died during 

_ September in the Mafeking district. 

Further outrages committed by the Marri tribe. 


. Greek Officers who deserted to assist the Cretans 


acquitted by the Court Martial. 
The Sultan again declared his intention of en- 
forcing the Anatolia Reforms. 


. Marble Bust of the Duke of Cambridge unveiled 


in the Guildhall. 

National Meeting held at St. James’s Hall to 
Protest against Armenian Massacres 

Italian Ambassador denounced to the Porte the 
iusolence of his Minister of Police. 


- Nelson’s Monument in Trafalgar Square deco- 


_Tated by the Navy League. 
Emperor Nicholas visited the German Emperor. 
Li Hung Chang arrived in Pekin. 


21. A Mohammedan Poll-tax levied, and other taxes 


increased by the-Sultan. 


- Sun-Yat-Sen liberated from the Chinese Lega- 


tion upon Lord Salisbury’s order. 


- Marriage of the Prince of Napies with Princess 


Helen of Montenegro celebrated in Rome. 
Foundation-stone of a Public Library laid at 
Dulwich by Sir Henry Irving. 
Sir J. H. Puleston laid Foundation-stone of St. 
David’s Welsh Church, Paddington Green. 


. Trafalgar Square Meeting held by the supporters 


of the Cab-Drivers’ Strike. 
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26. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Temple, Bishop of London 


nominated Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Ambassadors met in Constantinople te consider 
the situation. 

Assassination of Mgr. Bartolomeos attempted in 
Constantinople. 

The Lord Mayor-Elect received Her Majesty’s. 
approval of his election from the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Report that Spain has not funds to continue the 
Cuban War denied by the Spanish Minister. 
Li Hung Chang appointed Chinese Minister for 

Foreign Affairs. 


. Mrs. Creighton presided at the Opening of the 


Annual Conference of the National Union of 
Women Workers at Manchester. 

Re-opening of the French Chamber. 

Letter from Mr. Gladstone read at an Armenian 
Mass Meeting in New York 

Because of non-payment of wages the men in 
the Constantinople Arsenal stopped work, 

Several Native Chiefs offered to surrender in 
consequence of the destruction of their stroug- 
holds by Lieutenant-Colonel Baden-Powell. 


. A communication from |the Porte explaining 


the present collecting of funds was received 
by Turkish Embassies abroad, 


29. ‘Three thousand cab-drivers called out by the 


Drivers’ Union in London. 

The Woman’s Suffrage Bill passed by the 
Victorian Legislative Council. 

Resolutions urging Government Aid for Ele- 
mentary Schools passed by the National 
Society. 

Mr. Chamberlain received at Birmingham a 
Deputation from the National Union of Schoo? 
‘Teachers praying for a Scheme for the Super- 
annuation of Teachers. 

Lord Knutsford eppointed a Trustee of the 
National Gallery. : 

The Repo: tof the Committee om the Mercantile 
Mariue Fund issued. ; 

A Marine Laboratory opened at St. Andrews by 
Lord Reay. » 

The Madagascar Minister of the Interior and 
Prince Ratsimananga executed for complicity 
in the Rebellion. 


. Report of Welsh Land Commission published. 


Mr. Chamberlain elected Rector of 
Glasgow University. 

Archbishop Temple opened the Pepys Mission 
House and Clubs at Westminster. 

Lord Wolseley opened a new Drill-hall and 
Buildings of the Tower Hamlets Roya? 
Engineer Volunteers at Bethnal Green. 


‘SPEECHES. 


Oct. 1: Mr. Asqnith, at Leven, on the Eastern 
.§ 


to 


On 


ituation. ‘ 

Sir Edward Clarke, at Plymouth, on the 
Armenian Question. 

Mr. Bryce, at Aberdeen, on British Foreign 
Policy. 

Lord Londonderry, as Chairman of the London 
School Béard, on the work of that Board. 

Lord Cross, at Bradford, on the necessity of 
Secondary Education. 


. Lord Justice Lindley, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 


on the Opposition toe Vivisection. 

R. Cookey M.P., before the Royal Horticultural 
Society, on Cider-Making Lodustry. 

Baron F. de Rothschild, at Aylesbury,- on the 
Armenian Question. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, at Carlisle, on the Evacua- 
tion of Egypt. 

Mr. Diggle ou the Education Question. 

Mr. John Daly, at Limerick, on Justice for the 
Treason-felony Prisoners. 


. Mr. John Burns, at Trafalgar Square, on the 


Privilege Cab System. 


. Sir William Harcourt, at Ebbw Vale, on the 


Eastern situation. 
Lord Halifax, at Shrewsbury, on the Pope's 
Letter coucerning Anglican Orders. 


. Sir William Harcourt, at Rhymney, on Domes- 


tic Affairs. 
Lord Ripon, at Middlesborough, on the Govern- 
ment and Armenia. 
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. Holman Hunt, at Shrewsbury, on Art in its 

Relation to the Church. 

. Lord Rosebery, at Edinburgh, on the Eastern 

Policy of the Government. 

. Sir William Priestley. at Liverpool, urging 

Government aid toward scientific instruction. 

. Mr. J. Burns, Mr. Broadhurst, Rev. H. P. 

Hughes and others, at Hyde Park, on the 

Armenian Massacres. 

. Mr. Asquith, at East Fife, on the Future of the 
Liberal Party. 

John Redmond, M.P., at Dublin, on Irish 
Affairs. 

Geoffrey Drage, M.P., at Blyth, on Poor Law 
Reform. 

. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, at Darlington, on 

Domestic Politics. 

. Mr. Curzon, at Glasgow, on the Foreign Policy 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. Bryce, at Whitechapel, on the Solution of 
the Armenian Question. 

. Sir Edward Clarke, at York, on the Venezuelan 
and Armenian*Questions. 

Sir G. Trevelyan, at Glasgow, on Lord Rosebery’s 
Resignation and the Armenian Situation. 

P. Stanhope, M.P., at Manchester, on Lord 
Rosebery and English Foreigu Policy. 

W. Woodall, M.P., at Leicester, on Foreign 
Competition and Technical Education. 

Lord Cromer, at Cairo, on the Conquest of 
Khartoum. 

. Mr. Asquith, at Edinburgh, in support of the 

Radical Candidate for the Lord-Rectorship. 

. Mr. Asquith, at Galashiels, on the Political 
Outlook. 

The Bishop of Rochester, the Bishop of Here- 
ford, the Mayor of Belfast, Rev. J. E. C 
Welldon, Sir Arthur Arnold, Mr. F.S, Steven- 
sou, M.P., Earl Beauchamp, Professor Ramsev, 
Rev. Dr. Clifford and others, at St. Jaimes’s 
Hall, on the Armenian Situation. 


THE LATE LORD KENSINGTON. 
(Photograph by Dickinson and Foster.) 


20. Earl Rosebery, at Colchester, on the solution of 


the Armenian Question. 

C. Beresford, at Birmingham, on the union 
of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists. 

Mr. Walter Long, at Edinburgh, on Agricul- 
tural Improvements. 

Sir Henry .Roszoe, at the College of Preeptors, 
on the Education Bill. 

Mr. Asquith, at Leeds, on Education. 

. Mf. Goschen, at Birmingham, on International 
Prejudice. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, at Northampton, 
on His Impressions of Russia. . 

Sir Charles: Dilk», at Fishmongers’ Hall, on 
Our Merchant Navy. 

. Earl Spencer, at Worcester, on the Cyprus Con- 
veotion. 

Earl Cadogan, at Culford, ou his reported resigna- 
tion. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh, at Ipswich, on the 
solution of the Armenian Trouble. 

Lord Lansdowne, at Leeds, against single-handed 
intervention in Turkey. 


THE 


27. Mr. 


. Lord Londond 


REVIEW OF 


THE LATE MR. W. H. WRENCH, C.M.G. 


British Consul and Commercial Attaché to the 


Embassy at Constantinople. 


(Photograph by Abdullah Fréres, Constantinople.) 


Labouchere, at Northampton, on the 
Leadership of the Opposition. 

Lord Dufferin, at Belfast, on the Political 
outlook. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the Value 
of Debating Societies. 

Lord C. Beresford, at the Constitutional Club, 
on ~ British Occupation of Egypt. 

ry, at Gateshead, on Domesti-: 








Politics. 

Sir Philip Magnus, at Bolton, on the True 
Cause of the Growth of German Trade. 

The Bishop of London, at,.Hampton, on 
Diminishing the Temptations to Drink. 

Justin McCarthy, M.P., at the’Crystal Palace, 
on the History of the Queen’ 3 Reign. 

Mr. Laurier, at Quebec, on the Cenadian Fast 
Steamship Service. 


. Sir M. Hicks Beach, at Bristol, on. the Federa- 


tion of Unionist and Conservative Clubs. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at. Stirling, on 
Englaad and the European Powers. 

Sir John Gorst, at Manchester, on Museums and 
Art Education. 

Archbishop Temple,‘at the: Mansion ‘House, on 
Temperance, 


OBITUARY. 


ot. 1. Edward Hudson, solicitor. 


Prince von Schénburg-Hartenstein, Vice-Pre- 
sident Austrian Upper-House. 
Colonel Robert Guthrie-Craig, 67. 


. Mrs. Emma Darwin, widow of Charles Darwin, 


88. .. 
William Foxton, 65. 


. William Morris, poet, 62. 


Canon Edward Hawkins, 96. 
D. Tudor Evans, journalist, 76. 


. Byron Reed, M.P. 


Dr. J. A. Moloney, African traveller, 33. 


. Francis Pattrick, President, Magdalene, Cam- 


bridge. 
George H. West, journalist, 45. 
General Sir James Abbott, 89. 


. Lord Kensington. 


Sir Edward Hunter-Blair, 79. 

J. A. Beith.” ~ 

General Trochu, First Governor of Paris, 81. 
Edward’ Bumpus, bookseller, 64. 

George du Maurier, 62. 


. Baron F. von Mueller, Austrian ‘explorer, q1, 


Thos. Rowley Hill. 
Cardinal de Ruggiero, 30. 


. 


. Sir James Naesmyth. 


Lord.Congleton, 87. 


. Edward White Benson, Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, 67. 
Poorad Buckner, composer, 72. 
Stephen Lynch, 49, 


REVIEWS. 


12. 
13. 


- Francis Wakefield, 


Sir William Fitz-Herbert, 88. 
W. H. Wrench, British Consul at Con- 
stantinople. 
author of “A Saxon 
Remedy for Irish Discontent.” 
Rev. John S. Jones, Chairman of the Exeter 


Synod, 55. 


. Henry Trimen, late Director of the Royal 


Botanical Gardens, Ceylon, 52. 


- Colonel Walter Raleigh Gilbert, C.B., 83. 


Sir Edward Bates, 80. 

Admiral C. L. D. Waddilove, 68. 
George Arthur Fripp, R.W. 28 83. 
Henry Abbey, theatrical manager. 


. C. M‘Shane, Inspector General of Hospit.ls, 76, 
. Sir James Ramsden, 74 


. Rev. W. 


William Roigers, Founder of the British Lin- 
guistic Reform Society. 

Rev. Anthony Holliday. 

Chief Justice William A. Richardson, 75. 

M. Campion, Presideut of Queen’s 
College. Cambridge, 75. 

M. Se Director of the Paris Observa- 
tory, 

WwW illiam i. White, F.R.I.B.A., 58. 

James H. Greathead, civil engineer. 


3. 
22. Field-Marshal von Matteek. 


General P..y Lacy, Marques de Novaliches, 22. 


. Charles F. Crisp, late Speaker in the U. 5. 


. Sir Albert A. 


House of Representatives, 51. 
D. Sassoon, 78. 
Wm..D. Allen, of H. Bessemer, L’td. 


. Rev. Carr J. Glyn, 9 


George Phillips, British Consul in Chin», 60. 


. M.Chaltlemel-Lacour, ex-President of Senate, 69. 


Rear-Admiral Walter Stewart, 55. 
Lord Farnham, 83. 


THE LATE GENERAL TROCHU. 


. Dr. George Harley, F.R.S., 68. 


Sir Colman Rashleigh, 75. 
Richard Davies, Lord Lieut. of Anglesey, 78. 


28. Sir Joseph G. L. Innes, ceca A bs the Supreme 


Court of New South Wales,’6 


. Cardinal Hohenlohe, Prince Gastaves Adolphus 


of Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst, 73. 


Surgeon-General William Munro, 72. é 


. JamVerhas, painter, 63. 


DEATHS ANNOUNCED. 


Miss Julia Goddard, Sept. 30. 

Francis Playford, 72. - 

General William Cavaye, 9 

Cavalier'Edward W. St. H. Stanford, ex-Sicilian 
Consul-General in Calcutta, 73. 

M. D. Ordinaire; journalist, 70. 

M.‘ Auguste-Trécul; botanist, 78. 

M. Conti, publisher. 

Rear-Admiral Fourier, 57. 

Rev: Canon Hector Arlsom, 80. 

Surgeon-General Darley Bergine, 76. 





CHARACTER SKETCH. 


I.—SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


Pernars by nature I am rather an optimist. Some people enjoy being pessimists, and their greatest pleasure in the world 
is to think that everything is very bad and that it is going to be worse. I do not think that is a fortunate temperament. At 
all events in life the optimists have the best of it, and the pessimists have the worst of it, because the pessimist is 
anhappy in the present, where there may be no ground for it at all, and things may turn out well; but the optimist is 
happy, at all events in the present, cven though things ultimately turn out badly, I should recommend people to eultivate 
the habit of optimism rather than that of pessimism, for after all they may never live to see the bad times whieh the 
pessimist enjoys in expectancy. I remember a great man whose friendship I had the honour to enjoy, the late Gord 
Beaconsfield, saying to me once that the greatest suffering man ever endures is in the anticipation of evils which never occur. 
‘That is a very true thing in the history of life——S1r W. Harcourt, June 14, 1894. 


I.—DUGALD DALGETTY, 
HAVE screwed .up my courage to attempt the 
1 Character Sketch of Sir William Harcourt~ by 
rusing the sage reflections on optimism which I 
have placed at the head of this article. It is assuredly a 


In this sketch I shall deal with Sir William Harcourt 
as a regenerate politician. It is necessary to do so in 
order that the Liberal Party may continue to preserve 
some degree of self-respect. What the unregenerate 
Harcourt was—or, rather, how he appeared to me in 
those unregenerate days when, in Northumberland Street, 


I lived in the Palace of Truth, and said such things of 
leading politicians as seemed calculated to do them good, 
and to promote in them a growth of that humble and 
contrite spirit which is so much to be desired, if not in 
the statesman,-at least in the saint—may be gathered 
from the following reprint of an article I published in the 
Pall Mall Gazette in 1886 :— 
A PROFESSIONAL CONSCIENCE. 

The question was debated the other day whether it was 
advantageous that the leader of a party should be a conscien- 
tious politician. It was maintained by one who might himself, 
had he possessed more of the saving salt of personal ambition, 
have been sitting in Mr. Gladstone’s seat during Mr. Gladstone’s 
absence, that it was much better the leader of a party should 
have no more conscience than a barrister—that is to say, he 
should have ‘merely a professional conscience, which will 
assure him that.he does right when he obtains a verdict for 
the wrong, according to the rules of the game. A leader in 
the House, it was said, must be above all things a tactician. 
He must have all his faculties concentrated on the manceuyiing 
of the moment. Entrusted with the guidance of a more or 
less undiseiplined mob of two or three hundred M.P.’s, he 
must be master of the arts of management, and be able to say 
with the utmost alacrity exactly what course shoul: be taken 
in the interests of the party in any and every fresh com- 
bination of circumstances. A conscientious politician in such 
a position. has two things to think of: first, Whut docs my 


[London Stereoscopic Co, 


Front a photo by) 
MR. (NOW SIR) WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT, M.P., 


AT THE TIME OF HIS FIRST SPEECH IN PARLIA- 
MENT IN 1869. 





€rue philosophy that would avoid the greatest suffering 
man ever endures, by refusing to anticipate evils which 
may never occur. 

Hugging this consolation to my heart, and reflecting 
that in all probability we shall never be fated to 
encounter the disaster of seeing Sir William Harcourt 
Prime Minister of England, I will endeavour to deal with 
the subject in the spirit of all my Character Sketches— 
viz., that of seeing an individual, not as he appears to 
his critics at his worst, but as he appears to himself at 
his best. At the same time it would be impossible 
adequately to appreciate the effort that must be made 
tn order to live up to this excellent ideal by devoting 
the whole sketch to an exposition of Sir William 
Harcourt as he seems to himself at his best. For this 
‘would be so very good that the casual reader would 
utterly fail to understand how it is that among the rank 
and file of the Liberal Party there should be so intense 
a feeling of dismay at the mere prospect of having to 
regard Sir William Harcourt as their chief. 











From the Clarion.) [October 17, 1896. 


The Lion and the Unicorn were fighting for the Crown. 
And so, between the pair of ’em, they pulled the party down. 
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conscience advise me? and, second, What is the most expe- 
dient move for the party? A professional politician eliminates 
the former question. He has, therefore, only one thing to 
think of instead of 
two, and hence he 
can arrive at a. de- 
cision more rapialy in 
cases where action 
must be taken im- 
mediately than nis 
rival who is worried 
with a conscience. 
We need go no 
further to account 
for the nomination 
of Sir William 
Harcourt to the re- 
version of the Liberal 
leadership, 
ITS DISADVANTAGES. 
It. is a somewhat 
curious reflection 
upon the earnestness 
and sincerity of a 
ats veneration which has 
eh sat at the feet of 
Carlyle,and Maurice, 
and Newman, and Browning, that both the heirs presumptive 
to party leadership are ‘men who are as conscienceless 
as Disraeli himself. Sir W. Harcourt and Lord Randolph 
Churchill are more or less avowedly imitators of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Whether Sir W. Harcourt was born originally 
without a conscience, or whether, like the man in Mark 
Twain’s story, he 
strangled it and 
tore it to shreds, 
is not accurately 
recorded by the 
historian. All that 
is known is that if 
he had a. large con- 
science once, * he 
now has one £0 
small that it has 
no place in practical 
politics. As forthe 
advantage of. this, 
even from the 
tactical point of 
view, there is room 
to doubt. It may 
be well to -have 
your politician in 
these days of chop- 
ping and changing 
winds built like 
White’s famous 
boats, which, with 
their double helm, 
ean veer with any 
eddying gust; but 
it-has its disad- 
vantages. Some 
degree of stability 
is necessary even 
in party leaders. 
It is the weight of 
the tail which en- 
ables a kite to rise. 
If by any accident 
the tail is cut; the 
kite, after a series 
of evolutions in the 
air almostas sudden 
and as frantic as 





















some recent changes of what we suppose we must call Sir W. 
Harcourt’s jrdgment, makes a headlong plunge to the ground, 
THE LACKING SENSE OF CONTINUITY. 

His friends would have more confidence in Sir W. Harcourt 
if they ever could: be sure that he believed what he said, und 
a sweet peace would steal into their minds unknown before if 
he attained sufficient consciousness of the continnity-of his. 
existence not to maintain in private propositions exactly 
opposed to those which he proclaimed in public. It is not the 
fir-t qualification for a pilot who is wanted to weather the 
storm, this capacity of boxing the compass, nor is the ship 
likely to make much progress towards her destination when, 
her captain's only. rule of seamanship is to spread his saiis anil 
run before the wind, no matter from what quarter it may 
blow. Sir W. Harcourt has never been known to profess any 
conviction which he was not ready to change on demani. 
Even when inwardly he has cursed the necessity whieh com- 
pelled him to execute so rapid a cyrve, he has obeyed. No 
one was ever so pledged against. Home Rule—so determine? 
to crush Home Rule. But Mr. Gladstone gave the word, and 
“Hey, presto!” behold the doughty champion of the Uniom 
transformed into the eloquent and even fervent advocate of ai 
Irish Parliament. He,may have made up for his complaisance 
before the public by damning Home*Rule up hill and down 
dale to his colleagues and his friends; but if so those shrieks: 


ot private freedom only emphasise the disgrace of his public | 


humiliation. It would, however, be unjust to Sir W. Harcourt. 
not to admit that this astonishing facility of conversion may im 
part be due to the fact that he was strained forthe bar. He is not. 
the only Home Secretary, by any means, who has shown to the 
world that a barrister who is briefed by the refresher of the 
portfolio of the Home Office, and a retuining fee of £5,000 
a year, can execute a right-about-face with as much alacrity 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S STUDY AND LIBRARY AT MAL WOOD. 
(Photograph by Mr. J. G. Short, Lyndhurst.) 
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as if even in the House of Commons he were still the con- 
scienceless automaton in horsehair wig and silken gown which 
pleads at the bar that black is white and wrong is right, 
according to its brief. 

HOW HE BEGAN POLITICAL LIFE. 

It is not so many years ago—by the almanack, although 
looking back across three Parliaments it seems as if it were 
almost as distant as the Deluge—when Sir William Harcourt, 
finding that Mr. Gladstone had made disastrous shipwreck 
of his career, displayed a marked inclination to pose as a 
frondeur. Before the General Election of 1874 he made 
speeches which seemed to foreshadow his development into 
a premature and overgrown Labouchere, so Radical was he 
and cynical. After the election he somewhat changed his 
pose. If not exactly a Conservative, he became highly eccle- 
siastical as a Low Church politician, and electrified the 
House by posing with Mr. Disraeli, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
cruelly remarked, as the Melancthon and the Luther of 
the new Reformation that was 
to purge the Church of’ Eng- 
land of Ritualism and_ restore 
the primitive Protestantism of the 
Establishment. In his new 
capacity he essayed to cross swords 
with Mr. Gladstone as a Canonist, 
and paid the penalty of his rash- 
ness. The Public Worship Re- 
gulation Act, for which he 
expressed such extravagant ad- 
miration, is almost forgotten; but 
it ought to be had in everlasting 
remembrance as an illustration of 
the wisdom which the cynics and 
“men of the world”: bring to the 
regulation of Divine service. Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Bradlaugh 
drawing up rules for the Salvation 
Army would hardly be a more 
grotesque spectacle than was 
afforded by Mr. Disraeli and his 
valiant henchman in that sudden 
crusade against Popery in mas- 
querade. 

A LIBERAL DISRAELI. 

To the ordinary Liberal poli- S—— 
tician the incident only deepencd *y 
antecedent impressions of Sir W. 
Harcourt’s shiftiness; and dark 
rumours were current in the pro- 
vinces that secret overtures had 
been made by the Minister of the 
day with a view to the transfer of 
“Historicus” from the Liberal to 
the Constitutional side. They 
failed, said malignant Radicals, 
only because it was no use carrying coals to Newcastle. 
One Disraeli was sufficient to furnish forth a party with an 
abundant lack of principle. They had no need of a second- 
hand Dizzy. So Sir William Harcourt abode with the 
Liberals, and avenged himself on the other side by blazing 
forth in a perfect broadside of epigrams and savage jokes, 
which gained him no small distinction in the fierce campaign 
that began with the Bulgarian atrocities, and ended with the 
establishment in office of Sir William Harcourt as Home 
Secretary of Mr. Gladstone’s penultimate Administration. 
During the whole of these memorable years, of which Mr. 
Gladstone was the leader, Sir William Harcourt was the 
slogger of the fight. He laid on amain with his quarterstaff, 
and delighted the hearts of the Gladstonians by the fervour 
with which he laid on his sarcasm and plied his rhetoric to 
prove that Lord Beaconsfield: was leading his country incon- 
tinently to the devil, and that the only way of salvation 
was by an alliance with Russia for the development of the 
oppressed nationalities. 





IN 1872. 
(Photograph by Whitelock, Birmingham.) 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S SANCHO PANZA. 


He was the great Sancho Panza of the Don Quixote Glad- 
stone ; and his merry jests enlivened a battle that otherwise 
would have been all too deadly earnest. He deserves credit 
for never having been befooled even fora moment by the 
theatricality of the Suez shares; and he maintained in public 
an unprecedented and astounding consistency for four years, 
during which he did doughty servige for his party and his 
cause as the most Gladstonian of Gladstonians. But even 
then he was distrusted. Gossip said that he abused Mr. Glad- 
stone in private as vehemently as he applauded him in public 
—that was in 1878; and Ginx’s Baby even put the story m 
print, in a story in which he lampooned the right hon. gentle- 
man as much as Mr. Mallock has recently lampooned Mr. 
Chamberlain. The great defect of Sir W. Harcourt’s pious 
oratory as a defender of Bulgarian liberty and champion of 
Afghan independence is that which often vitiates the effect of 
the sermons of the insincere : he overdid the unction. 


THE CHAMELEON OF POLITICS. 

It is somewhat difficult to de- 
scribe the exact shade of Sir 
William MHareourt’s Liberalism. 
He is the chameleon of politics, 
whose hue changes from day to 
day, according to the opinions of 
those with whom he has for the 
time made altiance. It is some- 
wat startling tu pick up one of 
his old speeches delivered as far 
back as 1880, before the General 
Election whieh hurled Lord 
Keaconsfield from place and power, 
and to discover that at that time Sir 
William Harcourt regarded himself 
as a moderate Liberal: “one of 
those miserable Whigs who: led an 
abject and servile life under the 
tvranny of Mr. Chamberlain.” 
Whatever moderation there may 
have. been in - Sir William 
Hareourt’s Liberalism in those 
day=, it has long ago disappeared, 
and his latest performances in 
the House were such as to excite 
the admiration of Mr. Labouchere, 
and to excite the amusement, not 
to say dismay, of such moderate 
men as Mr. John Morley. Though 
Sir William Harcourt has ceased 
to be a “miserable Whig,” and 
has developed into a Home 
Ruler and National Leaguer of 
the most approved Irish pattern, 
he has never been able to 
emancipate himself from the in- 
fluence of Mr. Cliamberlain. 


HIS RELATIONS TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


In the Cabinet, when the Land’ Purchase and Home Rule 
Bills were in process of gestation, Sir William Harcourt was 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s henchman, and after Mr. Cham- 
berlain shook the dust off his feet and departed from the 
Administration, Sir William Harcourt refrained from following 
his example only because he had determined to stand or fall 
by the Grand Old Man, whether right or wrong; and thus i 
was that we had two politicians before the country at the 
same time who held the same principles, one of whom was in 
the Cabinet and the other out. When the Government was 
defeated and the Tories came into power, political observers 
watched with some curiosity to see whether Sir William 
Harcourt would remain faithful in. adversity to his fallen 
chief. Nothing would have been more characteristic of him 
than to have gone over bag and baggage to the Liberal 
Unionists, with whom it was believed he entirely agreed, and 
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whose criticisms of the policy adopted by the Cabinet of which 
Sir- William Harcourt was a member nowhere met with more 
cordial assent than from Sir William Harcourt himself. 


HIS FIRST LEADERSHIP. 


Fortunately—so strangely ordered are the affairs of man 
—Mr, Gladstone’s need of rest in Bavaria decided the 
question as to Sir William Harcourt’s position. As usual, 
le must have been in twenty minds as to what to do, when Mr. 
Gladstone’s departure opened the door to immediate promotion, 
which seemed to secure for him the title of heir presumptive 
to the Liberal leadership. Some Radicals thought Mr. Morley 
should have been at once installed: as Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenant 
to lead the party in Mr. Gladstone’s absence. Had their 
counsels been followed we should probably ere this have seen 
the alliance between Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Chamber- 
lain publicly avowed; and we should have had oceans of 
eloquence poured forth upon the world to prove that Home 
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vehement than he was; but now that his cue is to be on Mr. 
Parnell’s side, he makes speeehes from which even the most 
thorough-going Liberal Home Rulers would recoil. In politics 
in the House of Commons he is usually supposed to be a man 
of the world, but when he goes down to the provincial platform 
and harangues dissenters he is almost as eminent a pietist as 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain himself, whose famous dissertation 
concerning his Nonconformist ancestors will not be soon 
forgotten. The pious fervour with which Sir William 
Harcourt speaks is marvellous, and no Methodist local 
preacher can excel him in quoting texts on occasions. But 
all this exuberant piety failed to save him from the assault of 
Mr. Alfred Dyer, the Quaker, who went down to Derby to do 
battle against Sir William Harcourt as the incarnation of 
ungodly indifference to the misdeeds of Mrs. Jefferies and her 
class. Asa man, Sir William Harcourt, although a somewhat 
doughty knight in speech, is said to be lacking in that fear- 
lessness which is almost indispensable in rulers in these present 
trying times. 











HOME SECRETARY, 1880-85. 

It was his lot to be Home 
Secretary when Mr. Gladstone 
was endeavouring to govern 
Treland by coercive methods; 
and unless rumour lies more 
than it is wont to do, there 
was no member of the Ministry 
whese life was rendered more 
miserable to him by the threats 
of dynamitards than was Sir 
William Harcourt’s, The speed 


Explosives Act through the 
House of Commons was much 
commented on at the time, and 
there were not wanting those 
who declared that they had 
never seen a Home Secretary in 
such a fright. Possibly they 
were mistaken, or they might 
not- have had much experi- 
ence of Home Secretaries... Sir 
William Harcourt’s situation 
was a difficult one, and the 
constant fear of assassination 
told at Jast upon even the iron 
nerve of Cromwell. 
GOOD ADVICE. 








THE LIBERAL FRONT BENCH IN 1882. 


Rule was a delusion and a snare, and that the only wise men 
and true patriots were those who would have nothing to 
do with any measure which did not bear the true Birmingham 
stamp... Wiser counsels prevailed. Sir William Harcourt was 
installed in the vacant seat, and for the rest of the Session he 
led the party. The natural pomposity of the man found fall 
expression in the new position; and whatever may have been 
the case with his colleagues and his followers, it is safe to say 
that, the few weeks during which Sir William led the Opposi- 
tion were among the sweetest of all his parliamentary life. 
HIS. PERSONAL QUALITIES. 

Strange though it may seem to those who only know the 
public career of Sir William Harcourt, he is cordially liked by 
his friends. A vehement and impatient young Radical once 
declared with emphatic vulgarity that Sir William Harcourt 
was a “beast.” .“It may be so,” said the experienced 
politician to whom the observation was addressed, “it may be 
so, but never forget he is a good beast.” He is kind-hearted, 
and in,the unreserve of familiar intercourse there is no trace 
of that. slightly grandiose manner which he mistakes for 
dignity.. His chief weakness is the consequence of his lack of 
sincere conviction. He.is always more or less playing a réle, 
and, like many actors, he often tends to overdo his part. When 
he denounced Mr. Parnell, no one could have been more 


Probably it will never be the 
fate of this country to have 
Sir William Harcourt as Prime 
Minister, and it is doubtful whether we shall ever again sec 
him as leader of the House of Commons; but the future is so 


dark, and the prospects of parties so involved, that he would - 


be a bold man who would prophesy that one who is so ready of 
tongue and who has such freedom from conviction as Sir 
William Harcourt will not find himself very near the top of 
the tree; although it is more probable than not that he may 
yet have to yield the attainment of his supreme ambition to 
his friend at Birmingham. His chances, however, would be 
none the worse if he could convince the British householder 
that -he intended in the future to cultivate a little more 
assiduously the virtues of disinterestedness and sincerity. 
Seeing that Sir Wiiliam Harcourt is now acclaimed by 
some of the stalwarts amongst us, even by such a man as 
Mr. H. J. Wilson of Sheffield, as a Chief whom they 
would be glad to see at their head, it would seem we 
may take the flattering unction to our souls that the 
admonition with which this article of 1886 concluded 
has been taken to heart, and that we have now to deal 
with a new man who has found salvation, and therefore 
can be dealt with more sympathetically than would 
otherwise have been possible. At the same time, there 
is such a strong tendency on the part of the old Adam 
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- with which he rushed the’ 
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within to revert to his 
original attitude, that I can- 
not help fearing that Sir 
William Harcourt may yield 
to the temptation of rever- 
sion, and that, in place of 
the regenerate and sanctified 
one whom Mr. H. J. Wilson 
acclaims, we may have the 
old unregenerate Sir William, 
against whom Mr. Wilson ten 
years ago was zealous even 
to slaying. 

A PARTING WORD FROM THE 

OLD ADAM. 

But in order to fortify my- 
self against this temptation, 
and to make it clear from what depth of distrust I have 
escaped—pro tem—I will quote one other judgment 
which I published in the Review oF REviEws in 
August, 1891 :— 

Rumour has it that at a recent Liberal conclave it was 
decided that Sir William Harcourt should, in the event of 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement or apotheosis, be the next Liberal 
Prime Minister. The fact that such a decision would render 
it impossible for us to have a Liberal Prime Minister during 
the lifetime of Sir W. Harcourt can hardly have been present 
to the minds of those who put the rumour incirculation. The 
Liberal Party is a party of enthusiasm and of conviction. | Sir 
W. Harcourt has neither the one nor the other. The men 
who alone can be depended upon to carry the constituencies 
are those to whom politics are a religion. To Sir W. Harcourt 
politics are a mere game. The other day I was talking in 
this strain to one of Sir William’s colleagues, when he gravely 
reproved me. “Iam quite sure,” said my friend, “ that there are 
some things about which Sir William is quite sincere.” “ Name, 
name!” I cried. *‘ Well, for instance,” replied his apologist, 
“T am quite sure that no one could possibly be more sincere 
than is Sir William in disliking the Colonies!” The day on 
which the Liberal Party entrusts its destinies to a leader 
whose one sincere conviction is a hatred of Great Britain 
will rightly seal its exclusion from office for the rest of 
the century. Whoever else may be possible, Sir W. Harcourt 
is not. , 

With this judgment of 1891 appended to the descrip- 
tion of 1886, I rid myself of whatever leaven of 
uncharitableness may have been due to the observation 
of a Parliamentary career now extending over a quarter 
of a century, and, coming round with a wrench, describe 
the politician whose visage is nowhere contemplated 
with such complacency as when it smiles upon Sir 
William out of his own looking-glass. So now good-bye 
to Dugald Dalgetty. 


IIL—FUZZY WUZZY. 


In Fuzzy Wuzzy of the Soudan, that first-class 
fighting man who may be regarded as the prototype and 
exemplar of the Knight of Malwood, Rudyard Kipling— 
in that famous barrack-room ballad in which he used the 
lingo of Tommy Atkins in order to describe the salutary 
effect which the brave Fuzzy Wuzzy left on the mind 
of the British soldier—sums up his supreme achievement 
in the fact that he broke a British square. The Con- 
servatives and Unionists could sing Kipling’s ballad 
about Harcourt with right good will; nor would they 
have to go further than last Session to find an illustration 
of how capable is our Fuzzy Wuzzy of breaking a square, 
even when defended by a majority of 167. It was that 
exploit more than any other which gave him the prestige 
which he attpresent enjoys in the country. 


AS SOME SEE HIM. 





(By Mr. Harry Furniss), 
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A CAPTIVE OF HIS BOW AND 
SPEAR. 

How much that prestige 
was enhanced by his exploits 
Jast Session can best be seen 
by printing what the Daily 
Chronicle wrote of him the 
other day :— 

As for the immediate duty of 
Liberals and Radicals, it is 
clear. Sir William Harcoust 
succeeds by unquestioned and 
unquestionable right of service 
to the position which Lord 
Rosebery has vacated. The 
author of the great ‘Radical 
Budget, the man who destroyed 
; the Education Bill, the master 
of parliamentary strategy who broke up in a single Session the 
most powerful anti-Liberal majority which the century has 
witnessed, has no present rival. He is in the popular House; 
he is beyond all comparison the most potent figure there. 
Those of us who stand less for party than for human interests 
acknowledge with gratitude his great services to the cause of 
Anglo-American arbitration. The Labour party, in particular, 
have to thank him for his endeayour to convert the Coal Mines 
Regulation Bill into a charter of workmen’s:lives. Nor can 
we forget that in the conduct of the Eastern controversy. no 
living Liberal statesman, save Mr. Gladstone, can boast an 
experience which compares with that of Sir William. Harcourt. 
He has known all the great European’ statesmen of his. time. 
He ‘can touch the strings as no one but Lord Salisbury cam 
touch them. Next to Mr. Gladstone, he was in 1876 the most 
powerful and most persuasive advocate of the policy in regard 
to the Turkish Empire which’ has t6-day' become the basis of 
the national will.. He is a good fighter; he is built on’ the 
lines from which statecraft is made. . We cannot but'rejoice in 
the prospect of strength and coherence which opens out: to us 
for the first time since Mr. Gladstone’s retirement. » With Sir 
-William Harcourt as Leader we unite popular opinion , with 
the popular House, we join hands with the best traditions of 
the past, and we invite steady co-operation by “ men,of. good- 
will” for the problems which await us in the tiéar and the 
distant future. : ; 


AS I DRAW HIM, 


A NOTABLE CONVERT. 

Of course it would be a mistake to take our impulsive 
and somewhat unbalanced contemporary as representing 
either the country or the party, or even the Radical 
rump; but undoubtedly the Daily Chronicle represents. 
Mr. Massingham, and if any one in 1894 had approached 
the editor of the Chronicle with a prediction that at the 
latter end of 1896 he would have chanted such ‘an 
ecstatic anthem of praise to the honour and glory of Sir 
William Harcourt, that good man would have held up 
his hands with holy horror and exclaimed “Is thy 


- servant a dog that he should do ‘this thing?” ‘He has 


done it all the same, dog or no dog, and although no 
doubt he is now repenting in sackcloth aud ashes over 
the wild exuberance of his latest outburst, it stands on 
record as an instance of the extént to which our- Fuzzy 
Wuzzy has compelled the allegiance and conquered the 
enthusiasm of his most unsparing critics. 
SIR WILLIAM’S NEW POSITION. 

Certain it is that Sir William Harcourt occupies to-day 
a much more commanding position in the country than 
he has ever occupied at any period of his previous 
career. That, at least, will be admitted alike by friends 
and foes. As long as Lord Rosebery held the position 
of Leader of the Liberal Party, Sir William Harcourt was 
labouring under an eclipse. The two men did not pull 
together any better than Lord Salisbury did with 
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Mr. Disracli when the Ministry of 1874 was formed, 
when the present Prime Minister is said to have declared 
‘to a friend concerning the then Prime Minister, that 
words could not express the loathing and detestation 
with which he regarded him. But Mr. Disraeli was 
tough, very tough, while Lord Rosebery to his many 
brilliant and commanding qualities failed to add that 
supreme necessity of a leader, the skin of a pachyderm. 
Hence Mr. Disraeli and Lord Salisbury managed to gct 
along: together without any open breach, and nothing 
that Lord Salisbury could have done in the way of 
temper would have led the inscrutable Hebrew to 
abandon his right to lead the party. 
THE GIRAFFE AND THE RHINOCEROS. 

Lord Rosebery, unfortunately, was made of more 
sensitive material, and an alliance between him and Sir 
William Harcourt might be compared to the yoking 
together of a rhinoceros and a. giraffe. The grace, the 
beauty, the speed, the coroneted head, and the. pathetic 
eye, all belong to the one; while the other has the weight 
that tells, and a hide tough enough to flatten a musket- 
ball. Such incongruous partners could hardly’ keep step 
for long, and’ when one trod on’ the foot of tlie other 
it was not the rhinoceros that felt it most.“ But as 
long as the giraffe remained in harness it: was visible 
far and near, ‘and to the multitude his humbler yoke- 
fellow passed unnoticed. But now that the giraffe has 
snapped the traces.and is careerying round with all the 
savage freedom of the desert, the. rhinoceros holds the 
field. It is only in human nature to try to make the 
best of things, and-accordingly we are -all endeavouring 
to the utmost of our several abilities to: make the best 
of our rhinoceros; The first thing that every one says, 
and says With reason, is that Mr. Harcourt is Fuzzy 
Wuazzy ; that:is to say; the first-class fighting man whoin 
the party needs, The Liberals: being in ‘a very small 
minority, stand more in need than ever of having a 
leader who will not turn-his-back.to, the ‘foe, and who 
does not hesitate to head a forlorn hope. 

A GOOD: PARTISAN CHIEF. 

Lord Randolph, Ghurchilsied. a party of four with 
intrepidity, and:suecess. .Sir William, Harcourt. has not 
quite so small-a.following as :Lord: Randolph:-,possessed 
at the beginningof his career. bub. he wall; not” be 
disheartened on-aseounit, ofthe fewness,of, his, following. 
The fewer,meu; there are- behind jhim,.the, morezhe*must 
spread himself; the weaker the chorus of approval, the 
more vigorously must he beat the drum; and no one ean 
deny that for such partisan purposes Sir William 
Harcourt. is almost, ideally.fitted, hen a warrior rises 
in the fray to, lead his, followers, to. combat, it is not 
always an advantage that he should be scrupulously 
accurate in his statement of the chances of victory. I do 
not mean to say by this that a man. should tell a good 
big thumping lie in order to inspirit his soldiers; but if 
it were necessary to do so, Sir William Harcourt is the 
man todo it. Of course.a“ lie” is a horrid word which 
ought never to be used in political discussion, Perhaps 
% would be more-parliamentary to say that when it is 
necessary to invigorate your party by inciting them to 
volunteer on a forlorn hope to attack an impregnable 
position, Sir William.-Harcourt,. better than any other 
man, can ‘adjust the language of his declarations to the 
standard of his wishes with less regard to the theory of 
probabilities or the stern logic of. facts. 

THE ART OF MAKING BELIEVE. 
‘No one excels him in clapping a telescope to his blind 
eye when he does not wish to see things. -His greatest 
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achievement in this way—one which may indeed | be said 
to rise almost to the dignity of the sublime for its heroic 
subordination of what is to that which ought to be— 
occurs in a speech which he delivered at a banquet given 
to celebrate the passing of 
his Budget. Considering 
that the late Liberal Ad- 
ministration was of all 
administrations known in 
recent history the most 
distracted by internal dis- 
sension, and that it was 
haunted all its days by the 
development of the fissipa- 
rous tendency which 
-ultimately proved fatal, what 
§.can we think of the moral— 
‘or: immoral, if you like— 
defiance of obvious facts that 
is to Le found in the follow- 
ing passage, taken from his 
specch of August Ist, 1894 :-— 

When we came into power 
} two years ago our opponents 
confidently predicted that we should not last three months, 
‘and yet we are still-alive,‘and we have Wrought no small part 
of our task. Such'a result has filled our opponents with equal 
astonishment, horror; ‘and :.dismay.. How has it been done? 
It has been done: because you have stuck to the colours and 
‘steod*by the guns. “By: courage, by perseverance, by stead- 
fastness,-by patient detcrmination, by united action we have 
fought‘our way and we have had our way. Each section of 
the party has been not unwilling to co-operate for the common 
end, and to sacrifice something to the general cause. Gentle- 
men, this is the secret.of success; that. is the path of victory. 
Our foes counted on‘our disunion.. ‘They tell us every day we 
quarrel among ourselves. Well, happily we are not acquainted 
with that disturbance. ‘EFhey have been disappointed— 
bitterly disappointed,’ because''they have found that’ the 
Liberal Party has steod shoulder to shoulder, and the country 
has stood by the Liberal Party. © 


A NOT OVER-SCRUPULOUS  BOTTLE-HOLDER. 


Considering that within twelve months of this speech 
the eountry had an opportunity of showing how it stood 
by the Liberal Party, with the result thaf a:smaller 
number of Liberals were’ returned to the House of 
Commons «.than): at. any “previous: election since the 
Reform: Act,-thisspassage:may ‘be’ regarded as: extremely 
characteristic of the intrepidity with which ;Sir 
William Harcourt inspirits by supplying them, in :the 
unfortunate absence of facts, with the most appetising 
substitutes. But the Liberal Party at the present 
moment wants to be clapped on the back and assured 
that it never was in better form in its life, and all that it 
needs is to go in and conquer. Such assurances Sir 
William can pour out without stint.. It must be admitted 
that in the history of the Education Bill of last Session 
Sir William Harcourt found much to justify his robust 
disregard of facts and figures.. As he told his constituents 
last month when all others were cowed by the imposing 
majority of 167 registered for the Education Bill, he 
almost alone had kept up:his heart. “ Do not quail,” he 
said, “before this imposing majority. I know. these 
majorities ; they are like the weather we have had to-day 
—they rattle and they pelt, but they blow over.” 


A SPECIMEN OF THE HARCOURTIAN STYLE. 


As the result of that policy of not quailing Sir William 
could point to a brilliant and smashing victory, so he is 
certain to keep on that tack. As a specimen of the 
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. this party—gasping for life, as we may 
, sometimes have seen an unfortunate 


. one of the best of his many guod 





vigorous manner in which he chers up his followers 
and gives them confidence that they are going to win, 
take the following sample from a speech which he 
addressed to a Liberal meeting in London on July 9th, 
1890. It may be put on record as a very fair sample of 
the Harcourtian humonr and Harcourtian invective :— 


I can address you, I think—I will not say as the ‘heirs 
presumptive, but as the heirs apparent of Parliamentary 
power. But in the capacity of heirs apparent I may give you 
the melancholy yet comfortable assuyance that the present 
possessor ef the estate is in articulo mortis ~I have the mis- 
fortune to be an old practitioner, and I know the symptoms. 
{ have made a diagnosis of the patient; I have examined his 
¢ongue. Well, it is not clean. I have felt his pulse ; it is 
weak and fluttcring. I have tried his temperature; it is 
decidedly high, and on the whole I. fear that his condition is 
eritical; aad the bulletin I have to issue is that the patient 
is sinking fast. No doubt this unfortunate patient, a3 often 
happens, has accelerated his fate by his own follies. The 
malady, gentlemen, in my opinion, is of long standing-- 
the patient has been suffering from an incurable disease. His 
lungs are not oxygenated by the air of public opinion, and , 
that always leads to a rapid and fatal decay. Therefore, we 
cannot be surprised to see this patient— 


animal ia an exhausted receiver. We 
have seen this party for some time 
én a bad way, and they have been going 
from bad to worse, somewhat more 
rapidly, indeed, than even I expected. 
Though I never had a_ very high 
opinion of their. sagacity, I think 
their follies have exceeded even my ima- 
gination. 


THE ROLLICKING SWASHBUCKLER. 


That is Harcourt all over, tlic 
rollicking swashbuckler who plays 
about him with his quarter-staff aud 
goes into the fray with a good jolly 
laugh. What he said about his 
optimism is no doubt true, and it is 


qualities. When other peop'e are 
looking glam he is a_ veritable 
Brother Cheeryble. When alarmists and panic-mongers 
are going about crying and shivering at the phantoms 
of their. own imagination, he struts gaily into the 
arena crying out,.‘‘ Who’s. afraid?” ‘This tempera- 
ment of his leads him to have little mercy upon the 
whole race of croakers; and as for those quacks, 
currency and fiscal, who build up their little schemes 
upon the‘assumption that we are all going to. the dogs, 
his method of handling them recalls the familiar name of 
a well known poison which is guaranteed to be “ Rough 
on rats”! Sir William. Harcourt is very rough.on rats. 
Tosee him pounding away at the bimetallists or the Fair 
Traders is as good as an assault-at-arms. You see the 
scorn and contempt of the man boiling out at every pore. 
‘fo him the bimetallist is on & par with the lunatic who 
would propose to make cowries and brass farthings legal 
tender; while as for Fair. Traders or Protectioni-ts, how- 
ever disguised,.he never seems sv much in his element a3 
when he has knocked them down’and is dancing on their 
prostrate forms. 
PROFESSOR DOWN-THUMP. 


All this, of course, is first-rate from the party point of 
view. The Liberals want some one who will speak with the 
enemy in the gate, who will make up in‘bluff what they 
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lack in numbers, and who can be depended upon in any 
emergency to put the worst that can be said against the 
Goverrment us effectively and with as much down- 
thump po-itiveness. as if he we.e ten times the Pope of 
Rome. Whether it be invective or prophecy, or sarcasm, 
or raiilery, Sir William Harcourt is always up to time. 
The cock-sureness and dogmatic tone with which he 
speaks often gets him into tight places, and sometimes 
mikes him ridiculous. ‘lake, for instance, the famous 
declaration which he made immediately after the Generaf 
Elvction of 1885: that the one thing which the clection 
had proved beyond all doubt, was that “the country 
would never again, under any circumstances, return a 
‘Tory majority.” It is a pity that when Sir William 
Harcourt is in these bouncing moods and dealing so 
freely with his ‘ nevers,” that he has no friend by his 
side, who, like a character in.awelFknown comic opera; 
only needs to ask, “What, never?” in. order: to tone 
down the absolute positive to the milder, * Well, hardly 
ever.” 
— AND HIS METHODIST EWIN. ~~: 
Bu: in this respect Sir William Harcourt'is very much 
like the Rev. Hugh ‘Price Hughes: 
- They are both men whoare thoroughly 
impressed: with the .importance of 
printing in’ capital letters and pro- 
ducing their effects im what may be 
called. the magic-lantern style of mag- 
nification. “With Sir William Hareourt 
all causes' and parties are like the 
little girl in the nursery rhyme, who 
“When she was nice, ‘was. very. very 
nice, and when she was not, she was 
horrid.” He is an artist in giaring 
contrasts:. When he whitewashes he 
layson his: brush with as much goed- 
« owilhy.as;if, be were paiating..an 
‘Sarchangel; and when he is assailing 
- aly opponent, the-pigment which he 
‘ use$-1s-as-black.as tar, but fortunately 
not so sticky. + ° 
All these, however, are: the defects 
of his qualities and the drawbacks.of 
his virtues, He isa »man who never 
turns his back ona foe, and who. never betrays his friends; 
It may be true that some of his political aliies, if not his 
friends, have said mary cruel things coneerning the 
discomfort they experienced when occupying the same 
political bed with him; but although he may be a very 
uncomfortable bedfellow, he has never so far been kuown 
to kick any one out of bed. 


IlI.—G. 0. M. SECUNDUS. 


Another point about Sit William Harcourt which must 
be noticed, and which accounts for a good deal of what 
may be regarded as the new and altogether unexpected 
popularity that he has achieved of late years; is the 
tact that he has succeeded, quite unexpectedly, to some 
measure of the political prestige of Mr. Gladstone. 

’ THE OLD PARLIAMENTARY HAND. - 

It is rather startling to those who can remember well 
the. first appearance of Sir William, Harcourt in the 
political arena, to be tld that he is now.one of the 
oldest Parliamentary hands in the House. He is almost 
the only man on the Front Opposition Bench who has 
been in Parliament for.a quarter of.a century. He is, of 
course, a mere chicken compared with Mr. Gladstone ; 
but’ Mr. Gladstone is not there, and Sir William Harcourt 
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is. Since Mr. Gladstone's departure, Sir William 
Harcourt has more and more assumed the airs and 
played the part of the G. O. M. in the House of 
Commons. And he has done so with no little success. 
This, indeed, is one of the things which I lay as salve to 
my conscience when it makes me uneasy for dwelling so 
much upon the good side of Sir William Harcourt, It 
would seem as if, to some small extent, he was really 
regenerate. What could be further, for instance, from 
the Wiiliam Vernon Harcourt who first left the 
impression of his personality on the House, and the 
grave, dignified and portly old gentleman who will be 
seventy next year, who now plays the part of heavy 
father in the House of Commons? 
MR. GLADSTONE’S PROPHECY. 

It is curious to note that Mr. Gladstone himself, in a 
rarcastic moment, when chaffing the Luther of the new 
Reformation for his dogmatic bumptiousness in his 
advocacy of the Bill for putting down ritualism, pre- 
dicted, ina vein of irony somewhat unusual to him, the 
present evolution of the Old Parliamentary Hand No. 2 
who occupies the seat which Mr. Gladstone held so long 
on the liberal Front Bench. Mr. Gladstone said in 
1874 that when Sir William Harcourt should have sown 
his Parliamentary wild oats, his great powers “ will be 
found to be combined with a degree of temper, a degree 
of wisdom, a degree of consideration for the feelings of 
others, a degree of strictness and vigour in stating and 
re-stating the arguments of his opponents, and in fact 
with a consummate attainment of every political virtue 
that will make my honourable and learned friend 
outshine and eclipse all former notabilities of Parlia- 
ment,” 

SIR WILLIAM’S “ GREAT EXAMPLE.” 

This, of course, might still be said to be ironical, 
but there seems to be little doubt that Sir William 
Harcourt has honestly endeavoured to walk in the foot- 
steps of Mr. Gladstone. On the memorable occasion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s departure from the arena in which he 
had so long figured as Master of Debate, Sir William 
Harcourt thus referred to his departing chief :— 

If I may borrow a phrase of his own, we are “ painfully 
conscious of the fate which awaits those who with unequal 
hands attempt to guide the chariot of the sun.” We cannot 
furnish his inexhaustible knowledge, that mature experience, 
those unfailing resources, that splendid eloquence, the fire 
which kindled passion and which roused enthusiasm, and 
which prevailed as much byssympathy as by reason. In these, 
I think, I may be permitted to say we may take him as our 
great example. The right hon. gentleman opposite, in his 
generous and touching recognition of this great man, has 
properly dealt with one of the greatest features of that great 
character. I think of that dignified demeanour towards his 
opponents, of that stately and old-world courtesy, diversified 
at times by that pleasant humour which we so well remember, 
and which, in the midst of all the struggles of party, raised 
the tone and maintained the reputation of the House of 
Commons. 

Sir William Harcourt is indeed far from having attained 
‘the dignity and courtesy of his great example, but he is 
improving, and last Session it was noted by friends and 
foes alike that the unaccustomed réle of the Master of 
Assemblies which he assumed more in Opposition than 
when he was Leader of the House, tended to soften some 
of the harder and more disagfeeable qualities of the 
Liberal leader. 


THE REAL LEADER OF THE HOUSE. 


Of course he had great chances last Session, when, for 
some reason or other, Mr. Balfour muffed what chances 
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he had—and they were not many—over the Education 
Bill, and so exposed himself and his party with strange 
heedlessness to the vigorous attack of the Opposition 
Chief. Still, however it may be explained, the fact 
remains that on our side of the House we have no man 
who knows the House of Commons so well, no man who is. 
as quick and ready in debate, and no man who can look 
back upon so long and varied a Parliamentary career. 
He, more than any other man, is the custodian and 
depository of the great Gladstonian tradition. Mr. Mor- 
ley and Mr. Asquith, his only possible rivals, are but men 








“THE RIGHT HON. GENTLEMAN WALKED OVER 
FROM THE HOME OFFICE” (IN 1888). 


of yesterday compared with this doughty ancient who 
has been fighting in the forefront of every Parliamentary 
fray since the year 1873. 


IV.—SAUL WHO WAS CALLED PAUL. 


There is an excellent story told of an undergraduate 
whose knowledge of Scripture was somewhat hazy. On 
being asked by the examiner, “‘ Who was the first king of 
Israel?” he answered at a venture, in an agony of 
indecision, “Saul.” Seeing by the face of the examiner 
that he had, much to his own surprise, hit the mark, he 
could not resist the temptation of following up his success 
by volunteering the additional information: “Saul, who 
was afterwards called Paul.” Sir William Harcourt 
resembles the genuine Saul who was afterwards called 
Paul, but not the first King of Israel, although he 
resembles the son of Kish in towering head and 
shoulders over most of his colleagues, 
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‘ HIS RECORD AS SAUL OF TARSUS. 


‘ Paul as Saul held the garments of those who had 
stripped to the buff the better to hurl stones at 
the unfortunate proto-martyr of the Christian Church; 
and Sir William Harcourt can look back upon many an 
occasion on which he has held the garments of those 
who have stoned the righteous Stephen. it was 
finely sdid by a good Roman Catholic lady, who was 
asked by a malicious gossip about the antecedents of a 
certain fair convert who had recently been admitted, 
“TI do not remember anything that occurred before 
her baptism.” We cannot adopt this pleasant rule 
in relation to our political Paul. On the contrary, 
he must share the fate of his great forerunner, the 
apostle, whose missionary exploits are for ever inex- 
tricably bound up with the unfortunate incident of 
Stephen’s martyrdom. 


THE “ PARNELLITE JUICE” SPEECH. 


To do Sir William justice it must be admitted that he 
shows no disposition to deny that in the olden days, and 
in the days that are not so very far gone, he dwelt 
among the heathen and that his face was not turned 
towards Zion. There is the famous passage, for instance, 
in which he repudiated with scorn the idea of being a 
Home Ruler or governing Ireland according to Irish 
ideas.’ The classic instance in which Sir William played 
the part of Saul of Tarsus with a vengeance was the 
oft-quoted passage from the speech he delivered at 
Lowestoft, December 14th, 1885, within a few months 
of ,his accepting office under Mr. Gladstone. in order 
to govern the country by an intimate alliance with the 
Parnellites :-— 


The Tories proposed to govern the country by an intimate 
alliance with men who openly avowed their object was the 
dismemberment of Ireland from England. Was it possible 
the country was going to toleratesuch a transaction? Liberals 
must not be in a hurry to turn the Tories out. He would let 
them for a few months stew in their own Parnellite juice, and 
when they stank in the nostrils of the country, as they would 
stink, then the country would fling them, discredited and 
disgraced, to the constituencies, and the nation would’ pro- 
nounce its final judgment upon them. They would hear no 
more of Tory reaction for many generations. 


HIS PUBLIC RECANTATION. 


Just as Paul the apostle was never ashamed to tell the 
story of his conversion and to speak of his strange 
experience on his road to Damascus, so Sir William 
Harcourt is not less ready to confess how he found 
salvation. Speaking at the Derby Election in 1892, he 


said :— 


Mr. Hextall says that I once held different views from 
those which I now profess. That is perfectly true. I never 
have concealed it from you or from any man. I have 
changed my views on the subject of the government of 
Ireland. The ground of my change of view was my experience 
—it is quite true—of surrounding circumstances. I saw b 
experience that coercion had failed. I saw that Ireland, 
when for the first time she had a free suffrage, by 85 per cent. 
of the members she returned bad declared in favour of 
domestic self-rule in Ireland. These were circumstances 


which I thought were weighty circumstances, and I was- 


prepared to follow the great leader of the Liberal party in 
the new and Liberal policy which he had proclaimed, 


Since that time there have been many rumours as to 


his inclination to backslide, but so far as outward form: 


goes, Sir William Harcourt, has been as true to Home 
Rule since he became Paul as he was to coercion in the 
days when he was Saul. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT. 


He used to be sadly unsound on the question of 
Disestablishment. As late as 1886 he proclaimed aloud 
in the House of Commons that the Church of England im 
Wales was so much an integral part of the. Established 
Church of England that it was not merely difficult, but 
he would say impossible, to raise the question as a 
separate one. And on another occasion he declared that, ~ 
“Tn my opinion he is a purblind politician who does not 
perceive that the residuary legatee of disestablishment 
will infallibly be the Church of Rome.” That was in his 
green and salad days, when he had not yet emancipated 
himself from the influences that surrounded him in his 
boyhood. Now no one is a more enthusiastic supporter of 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Welsh 
Church than he, 

THE PIT FROM WHICH HE WAS DUG, 

If special honour is paid to those who come out of 
much tribulation into the kingdom, so Sir William 
Harcourt deserves surely special recognition for the 
ability with which he has triumphed over the clinging 
influences of heredity and environment. As an angry 
Churchman wrote some years ago :— 

Who is Sir William Harcourt, and from whom does he 
descend? There is no family in England in late years which 
has received more, if so much, Church money as his. His 
grandfather, as soon as his age allowed, was made Bishop of 
Carlisle and subsequently Archbishop of York—in all, fifty- 
six years Bishop. His patronage was liberally bestowed on 
his family; he gave his son, Sir William Harcourt’s father, 
the best livings in the diocese, and the latter died Rector of 
Bolton Perey and Canon Residentiary of. York Minster. 
Another son the Archbishop made Chancellor and Vicar- 
General of the diocese; another Registrar. Other members of 
his family also enjoyed guod preferments, “ endowments” of 
the Church, and yet this is the man of all others who 
denounces the Establishment and the endowments of the 
Church of England given to it by its members. If his opiniom 
be as expressed in his speech, is it not incumbent on him tu 
practise what he preaches and make restitution of some of the 
many thousands which his family has received from the 
Church, and of which he has had a share ? 

HIS DEFENCE OF LANDLORD'S “ RENT.” 

Another subject on which he has found salvation to 
éven an alarming extent had to do with the question of 
landlords. Of late years, notably of last Session, Sir 
William posed as the ¢ opponent of measures intended 
to assist ‘Our Splendid Paupers.” The Rating Bill of 
last year was strongly denounced by him because it 
was equivalent to a vote of two millions a year to the 
landlords, whose rents he suggested more than once were 
much too high. During the discussion on his great 
Budget he was merciless on ‘Our Splendid Paupers”; 
nor could he desist from the opportunity which his Bill 
gave him of ridiculing their professions of impecuniosity. 
Yet not so very long ago—ten years ago as a matter of 
fact—he spoke of landlords and of rent almost as if he. 
had been even such a man as the Duke of Devonshire. 
Writing to the Secretary of the Land Restoration League, . 
he put the facts in favour of the landlords as tersely as. 
they have ever been put by any one :— - 

The fact that a very large portion of the rent paid by the 
occupier of the land simply represents the interest of the 
capital expended by the proprietor is often overlooked. Whew 
I put it at the figure of two-thirds of the rent I spoke roughly 
—of course the proportion will vary largely according to the 
circumstances; but to give an example of what I intended, 
the following instance may be taken. Supposing a farm of 
300 acres of mixed arable and grass yielding a rent of £300—. 
£1 per acre—we must consider what would be the ordinary 
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capital expenditure required to bring this land from a wild 
and uncultivated: state into a condition capable of yielding 
¢his rent. First, it must be: grubbed, cleared, and fenced ; 
ditches, gates, and, roads for aecess must be made. This 
could not be done for less than. £300 or £400, probably more ; 
¢he grass land would have to be sown at considerable expense. 
With this done the land must be drained, probably 200 or 300 
acres would require to be drained at a cost of £5 per acre— 
£1,000 for 200 acres. Proper farm buildings and sheds must 
be erected. This could not well be done for a farm of this 
size at Jess than £1,800. The figures will amount to a capital 
expenditure of nearly: £3,500.'As these works are of a 
character largely requiring renewal within a limited period, 


THE CABINET OF 1892. 


it would not be possible to put'the remunerative interest upon 
them at lessithan 6 per cent.; the interest therefore would, 
absorb more than £200 for the capital expended, leaving not 
sore than one-third for the rent of the land. 
HIS OPINION OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 
_ It is hardly fair, perhaps, to represent the change of 
his views about Mr. Chamberlain as another instance of 
his conversion, for Mr. Chamberlain himself has changed: 
so much, that that is why Sir. William’s estimate of’ his 
former colleague has undergone such a transformation. 
Eleven years ago Sir William Harcourt was hand-and- 
glove with Mr. Chamberlain, andseven ten years ago they 
met at our famous Round Table. more as’ allies than’as 


rivals; but that was the point of cleavage between them;' 


after that he washed his hands of his quondam‘comrade, 
But that he himself explained after his own fashion, 
with vigour and lucidity: «Speaking at West’ Islington 
in 1891, he said:— -- 
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‘I remember the days of ’85. What a different man the 





Chamberlain of Holloway in ’85 was from the Chamberlain of 
to-day. Then he laid before you an abundant and succulent 
feast of a democratic programme. That has disappeared, and 
instead of it we have a sort of shabby genteel menu dished up 
to a more select and refined company. What has become of 
the Radical programme?. The powerful and popular demo- 
cratic leader has been transformed into the feeble apologist of 
a tottering Tory Government. There is not a principle which 
Mr. Chamberlain has not whittle! down. ‘There is not a 
measure that he has not watered down in order to please a 
party of which he has become a complacent instrument, anid 
that is why the voice which was once powerful now has 
ceased to influence and charm. 





HIS VOLTE FACE ON INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. 

, There are two other subjects on whieh there is.a great. 
deal.of difference between the Liberal Paul of to-day and 
the Saul of Tarsus of former.times, I haye still a vivid 
recollection of the vehement denunciation which he 
hurled against those who proposed. to interfere with 
individual liberty and increase the number of inspeetors,, 
whom he then was inclined to.regard as the pest of 
modern life. It was:the. time when the Colorado beetle 
was eating up the potatoes everywhere, and Sir William 
declared to his own infinite satisfaction that the inspector, 
who was invading: every department of industrial and 
social life, was as. bad as. the Colorado: beetle, and ought 
to be named. Inspector. vastatrix. But that was twenty 
years ago. Now Sir William Harcourt is an eight-hours 
man and an advocate for the infinite multiplication of 
inspectors in most departments of modern. industry. 

n this he has but moved with the:times. “Instead: of 
standing as the champion of private liberty, he is the one 
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great modified ex-ministerial advocate of local veto—the 
measure which John Stuart Mill selected as illustrating 
more than any other what was utterly indefensible in 
the statutory limitations of the liberty of the citizen. 

: HIS DEVOTION TO THE NAVY. 

The only other instance that I should mention of the 
Saul-Paul kind is more satisfactory. Sir William is 
usually regarded as a Little Englander, and as such has 
never been considered a friend of the navy, the existence 
of which is the pledge of the security of our Empixe. In 
olden days—indeed, not so very far gone, as recently as 
1891—Sir William took his parable against the advocates 
for strengthening the navy. There was a debate in the 
House of Commons on the protection of British com- 
merce, the discussion being raised by those who wished 
to provide an adequate navy for the protection of our 
commerce in the case of war. Sir William Harcourt was 
against it, of course, and ridiculed the fears that were 
expressed by the alarmists and panic-mongers. He 
ridiculed their warnings as to the consequences that 
would follow a war in which our navy was not able to 
dominate the sea. They even declared, he said, that we 
should not be able to import corn or export our manu- 
factures, he maintained that nothing of the kind-~would 
follow; all that would happen would be that we should 
lose the carrying trade of the world. That was all; every- 
thing we wanted would come in under foreign flags! In 
such an airy fashion did he speak of one of the greatest 
staple industries upon which our industrial and com- 
mercial greatness depends. That wasin 1891. In May, 
1894, when he spoke for the first time as Leader of the 
House of Commons, in succession to Mr. Gladstone, his 
note was very different. He said :— 

We have always held, and hold as strongly as the other 
party, that the supremacy of the: British Navy should be 
maintained. Last November we stated that the supremacy of 
the Navy was unquestioned and unquestionable, and that we 
were prepared to take such measures as would maintain that 
condition of the Navy in the future. That statement will be 
justified by the estimates to be laid before the House, 


V.—A CATALOGUE POLITICIAN. 

Sir William Harcourt’s record as a legislator has not 
been conspicuous for its brilliancy. His opportunities, 
however, |! ave not been great. He is the champion 
of substituting a catalogue for a policy: Like every one 
else, he was at first overshadowed by Mr. Gladstone. 

HIS SINGLE ACHIEVEMENT. 

His one great achievement was the Budget by which 
he readjusted the Death Duties and made a per- 
ceptible approximation to the adjustment of taxation in 
proportion ‘to wealth. His scheme of graduation was 
vehemently attacked, and the Duke of Devonshire was 
very lugubrious concerning the Death Duties; but as the 
new Ministry have made ‘no serious attempt to interfere 
with the settlement, we may take it that the justice of 
his reform is recognised even by those who most 
criticised it. 

WHAT HIS DEATH DUTIES COME TO. 

The effects of his new Death Duties were thus summar- 
ised when he was defending himself from an attack of 
the Duke of Devonshire :— 

Upon smaller. fortunes. it’ will be about one year’s income. 
upon all moderate fortunes it will be about one and a half 
year’s income, and upon the great fortunes it may be two, and 
that divided into eight years, or sixteen half-yearly payments. 
The duty will accrue how often? If you take.a generation of 
twenty-five years it will accrue four times in a century, if you 
take it at twenty it will accrue five times in a century. . ‘That 













































is what is going to destroy the old families and shut up the 
ancient mansions of England. Sir, if anybody. reads the 
records day by day of the Bankruptcy Courts of this country, 
they will find that it is not taxation, it is mot even agricultural 
depression, which is the sole cause of the breaking up of old 
families and of great mansions. 

HIS QUALITIES IN DEBATE. 


As a debater and as a platform orator he is probably 
the best that we have left in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Randolph Churchill alone could 
be regarded his superiors, It is said that he consumes 
much midnight oil in the manufacture of the spontaneous 
and impromptu epigrams with which he ‘délights ‘his 
audiences. This must be recorded to his credit as an 
instance of the pains he takes to amuse and instruct his 
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fellow men. ‘It is a great thing to be able to make people 
laugh, and Sir William Harcourt. has always contrived to 
do this without ever degenerating .into,a mere Merry 
Andrew. Some of his jokes may. be rather ponderous, 
but they usually tell with the audience.. His epitaph on 
the last Conservative Ministry was a fair specimen of his 
platform humour. He ridiculed the Chureh of England 
Temperance Society as “very much Church and very 
little Temperance,” and declared that on the tombstone 
of the Ministry would be inscribed :— 
They lived upon 
_- COERCION ; 
Their daily food was their own broken pledges ; 
And their latter end was hastened by 
DRINK. 

His. phrases are often very happy:' One-of the best of 
those .was that in which, defending «himself from: the 
complaints of those ardent fuveniles.who: imagine that 
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everything can be done in a hurry, he said: “No, 
gentlemen, works that are made to last, take time to 
accomplish. For my part, I am no admirer of the jerry- 
builder in politics.” 

HIS GIFT OF HAPPY ILLUSTRATION. 


He has a gift of lucid exposition, perhaps partly 
derived from his legal training, and also in part a 
natural or inherited gift. It is a great thing to be able 
to make every one who hears you understand exactly 
what you are driving at. There is nothing Gladstonese 
about Sir William Harcourt; his metaphors are homely, 
and such as can be understood by the wayfaring 
man. For instance, what could be better than his 
description of the Newcastle Programme, when he 
compared the Liberal Party to one of those great steam- 
tugs which drags in its wake a whole flotilla of heavy- 
laden vessels. Home Rule was the first, but behind it 
came many other vessels of precious freight, which he 
then proceeded to name as they were to be found 
marshalled in the Newcastle Programme. Alas! the 
metaphor was only too exact: the Liberal Party was a 
steam-tug, but not a great one; and instead of dragging 
in its wake the vast flotilla of heavy-laden vessels, it 
simply churned the water with unavailing paddles, and 
proved to all the world that it had not sufficient horse- 
power to move the heavy dead weight behind it. 

THE IMPOLICY OF THE CATALOGUE POLICY. 


But although Sir William must have gnashed his 
teeth over the impossibility of the task to which he had 
committed himself, he never showed the white feather, 
but protested the more strenuously his complete satis- 
faction with the policy of the programme the more 
utterly it was breaking down in his hands. Instead of 
recognising that they had frightfully overtasked the 
strength of the Liberal steam-tug, he maintained that 
the policy of the Liberal Party was an entire policy, and 
must be promoted as a whole. The programme of the 
Liberal Party is, and ought to be, a .multifarious 
programme. “The mouse that is confined to one poor 
hole can never be a mouse of any soul.” This was the 
antithesis of the Policy of Concentration. 

HIS DEFENCE OF THE CATALOGUE. 

No one was more energetic than he in insisting on the 
Newcastle Programme as a kind of sacred mandate laid 
upon the Government by the country which they must 
carry out at all hazards. On assuming the Leadership, 
-he said :— 

When this Parliament was elected, and when this Govern- 
ment came into office, it did so upon the distinct statement that 
the whole of that plan, beginning with Home Rule and going on 
to disestablishment, including the Local Veto Bill and the other 
Bills, enumerated in the Queen’s Speech, would be pressed 
forward. You (the Opposition) denounced our plan, the 
country pronounced in our favour and against you. It is the 
mandate of this Parliament to carry that plan and that 
scheme into execution, and when the House of Commons 
rejects that scheme you will be justified in condemning us. 
But as long as we have the support of the majority of the 
House of Commons we shall proceed continuously with that 
plan in good and evil report, and use every means at our 
disposal to promote these measures and carry them through 
this House. What may be done with them in another place 
is not our responsibility. The responsibility for that conduct 


will be ultimately judged by the country. 
THE TRUE POLICY OF THE OPPOSITION. 
As the country has now expressed its judgment with 


considerable emphasis, Sir William is free to take a new 
tack, which he probably will not be slow to do. It will 
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be well if he sticks to the line he laid down in his 
address to his constituents at Rhymney last month, 
when he repudiated the idea that it was the duty of the 
Opposition to resist and delay all the measures of the 
Government, good or bad, When Ministers introduced 
Bills which were good and in accordance with the prin- 
ciples that commended themselves to his judgment, he 
intended to support them, and only to oppose those 
which seemed to him to run counter to the best interests 
of the State. If he would but base his policy on'these 
lines, laying it down as the principle to be followed by 
the Liberal Parjy, he would do a great deal to overcome 
the breakdown in the Parliamentary machine, and at the 
same time to secure such legislation as the Liberals 
deemed necessary. For it is obvious, and has been 
admitted very candidly by no less an authority than 
Mr. Balfour himself, that it is impossible to pass any 
long measure through the House of Commons that is 
seriously opposed. The Leader of the Opposition, there- 
fore, in the House of Commons has it in his hands, if he 
chooses to take advantage of his opportunity, to prac- 
tically dictate what the Ministerial programme shall be; 
he simply needs to go through the measures intro- 
duced by Ministers at the beginning of the Session, and 
intimate that he will co-operate with the Government to 
secure the passing of all such as are of a non-contentious, 
useful nature, reserving the whole strength of his 
Opposition for those which he condemns. By this means 
Ministers would be inevitably led to take the line of 
least resistance, and so to legislate in the direction that. 
is in accord with Liberal convictions. 


VI.—HIS RELATIONS WITH LORD ROSEBERY. 


The extent to which the personal relations between Sir 
William Harcourt and Lord I Rosebery led to the decision 
of the latter to abandon the Leadership of the Party, is 
buried at present in' impenetrable obscurity. It was 
known that Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt 
were not on the best of terms with each other before the 
Unionists came in, and since that time their love for each 
other has not increased. Thisis a matter of temperament 
possibly as much as difference of opinion. Personalities 
and dislikes cannot be eliminated from the conduct of 
human affairs. 
THE ANTIPATHIES OF GREAT MEN, 

Archibald Forbes has recently reminded us how 
intense was the personal antipathy between the three 
great men who, under the German Emperor, secured the 
triumph of Germany in the great war with France. 
Bismarck, Von Moltke, and Von Roon were all jealous of 
each other, and in one case at least the jealousy went 
to the length of genuine personal dislike. But although 
these three great men were thus at daggers drawn, the 
tremendous pressure of the war, and the necessity of 
getting definite work done from day to day, enabled 
them to meet and work, under their Emperor from 
beginning to end, without their personal friction 
impairing in the least the efficiency of the German 
arms and the success of the German policy. No doubt 
the same thing might have happened here if we had had 
an Emperor over our Moltke and Bismarck, or if they 
had in hand any piece of work of the tremendous 
importance and all-absorbing nature of the Franco- 
German war. Unfortunately, we had no Emperor, and 
there was no particular work todo. “Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do,” and it was natural 
that between Sir William Harcourt and his leader the 
comparative idleness of a period of Opposition should 
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have developed differences which were allayed when they 
were in office by the constant need of getting through 
“the daily round, the common task.” 

A REMINISCENCE OF 1895. 

Now the contingency has arrived which has been 
foreseen and feared for a long time. The stories that 
are current as to the immediate cause of the split, recall 
the curious series of speeches which were made in the 
National Liberal Club in May, 1895. Different leaders 
spoke in different rooms, following each other in succes- 
sion. Sir William Harcourt in the course of his speech 
referred to the possibility of a difference with Lord 
Rosebery. He said :— 

He was the victim of what he might call an alternate 
arrangement, because he understood that the leader of the 
Government in the House of Lords had made a speech just. 
now. He who'‘so unworthily occupied the position of leader 
of the House of Commons was called upon to make a specch 
without having the remotest idea of what the Earl of Rosebery 
had said, ‘lhat was very inconvenient, because if he said the 
same things he would be regarded as a bore, and if he said 
different things that would be dangerous. 


CHSAR AND POMPEY. 


Hitherto, if must be admitted, that Sir William 
Harcourt has not said things different from Lord 
Rosebery. The differences, whatever they may be, were 
concealed from the great public, and on the very last sub- 
ject upon which they both spoke—the question of the East 
—it is difficult to see any difference between the views of 
the two Liberal spokesmen. Sir William Harcourt spoke 
badly, saying nothing that was new; Lord Rosebery 
spoke well from a full heart and resolute conviction; but 
what both said came to the same thing. Both of them 
deprecate single-handed war, neither of them would 
have anything to do with the defence of Turkey, and 
both of them advocated concerted action for the main- 
tenance of peace in the East, and the redress of the 
grievances of the Armenians. Indeed, it might be said 
of the two in the old familiar saying of the Christy 
Minstrels, ‘ Cesar was very like Pompey, particularly 
Cesar.” The difference between them which caused 
the resignation cannot lie there. 


SIR WILLIAM TAKING LORD ROSEBERYS ADVICE. 


It is*rather touching to recall Lord Rosebery’s speech 
on that occasion, and to read his earnest assurances that. 
they haa no reason to lose faith either in their cause or 
in their position, and to read his declaration that “it 
was not for them to forsake the helm merely because the 
storm happened to lower.” Sir William Harcourt has 
certainly taken that advice to heart. There have been 
frequent references to his intention to retire from public 
life, but they have always been contradicted. As 
Mr. Jacob Bright reminded the party on the oceasion of 
the Harcourtian banquet, Sir William expressed the 
determination when Mr. Gladstone retired “in fair 
weather or in foul to keep the Liberal ship seaworthy 
and to bring her into the haven.” 

The Liberal ship, alas! is still buffeted and tossed by 
the tempest, but Sir William is lashed to the helm, and 
any temptation he may have had to cut himself adrift 
was terminated when Lord Rosebery announced his 
resignation. ‘ 

VII.—PERSONALITIES, 

Although, of course, like every one else, I have seen Sir 
William Harcourt in the House and on the platform, and 
passed him in the lobby, I have never had the pleasure 
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of making his personal acquaintance ; therefore anything 
that may be said here of a personal nature is necessarily 
at second hand. There are many ill-natured stories 
about concerning his lack of personal donhomie, of which 
the most familiar example is the legend as to the friends 
who each agreed to ask the most disagreeable man of their 
acquaintance to dinner, only to find when the bell rang 
that they had all invited Sir William Harcourt. If this 
were ever. true it must have been a very long time ago. 
Those who know him now speak very differently of him. 
Here, for instance, are two tributes to his charm as a 
host and a conversationalist :— 


Sir William George Granville Venables Vernon Harcourt is 
an admirable narrator, and if monologue were conversation he 
would be also a brilliant conversationalist. The full deep 
tones of his rich and musical voice, his keen sense of humour, 
his ready command of pure and strong English, secure him 
willing and delighted listeners even among men who, rightly 
or wrongly, conceive that they have somethinz to say them- 
selves if haply they could find an opportunity of saying it. It 
is reported that.in one of the apocryphal prophets, rightly 
excluded from the orthodox Canon, may be found the curious 
and apparently meaningless message, “S— W— H— is on 
his high horse. Let all the earth keep silence before him.” 
The licentious conjectures of the newer criticism, so sternly 
rebuked by Archdeacon Denison, deny that a living statesman 
is indicated by this mystic announcement and injunction. 
But there are men, even clergymen, who will deny almost 
anything. 

The above is from the Daily News,and the other I 
came upon in a newspaper cutting which did not 
betray its origin, but it was obviously written by some 
one who knew Sir William Harcourt well :— 


I remember meeting him one day in the library corridor, 
and TI asked if a certain statement published that morning 
about him was correct. “My dear sir,” he said, with a broad 
smile and a racy chuckle, placing his hand upon my shoulder, 
“ whenever you see anything about me in the newspapers 
sure it is not true.” 

Sir William’s. private amusements are pastoral and inno- 
cent. The late Lord Beaconsfield loved his peacocks. They 
were the pets of the gardens of Hughenden. Sir William 
Harcourt readily leaves the dead Premier his unchallenged 
taste for the gorgeous birds of Juno, and is satisfied, like all 
great minds, noble in their simplicity, to dally with flowers. 
Sir William delights in roses, and, like a true son of the royal 
Plantagenet, is devoted to the red rose. He loves his home, 
delights to gambol in it. His strong side is undoubtedly the 
genial. He is a great social factor, or might be. 

Like all men of action as well as of large structure, Sir 
William has a*temper. He is of strong emotions. His 
displays of indignation make him the terror of permanent 
officials, even though they have had experience of “the 
chief’s” little thunderstorms. But Sir William can be, and 
more frequently is, a man-of soft and downy impulses. He 
will be the merriest of the merry. His laugh ig broad and 
genial, At table he can be most entertaining. He is an 
excellent raconteur. To see Sir William at his best socially - 
the student ought to pass an evening with him at Malwood, 
his beautiful place in the New Forest. Sir William’s sons 
are clever actors, and the winter evenings are passed with 
charades. They also play Parliament. The father, Sir 
William, makes amusing speeches. The younger son chaffs 
his parent in the character of Lord Randolph. The host 
may be seen upon a most expansive scale of domestic 
philanthropy. Seated in a large throne-like chair he 
presents a vision of Falstaffian breadth and _ satisfaction. 
He directs the revels with a noisy gladness. He gambols, 
too, and is, to all intents and purposes, His Gracious Majesty 
King Frolic. 
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A PERSONAL APPRECIATION. 

On looking over these pages, I am painfully conscious 
of the absence of the personal note which I have always 
endeavoured to preserve in the studies of the notables 
who have figured in this portrait gallery. But that is 
my misfortune or my fault, because I have never seen 
Sir William Harcourt excepting when he was, so to 
speak, on exhibition on his public form. ‘'l'o supplement 
this deficiency, I asked an old friend who knows Sir 
William Harcourt well, to give me some brief notes of 
his personal appreciation of our subject. He kindly 
complied with my request, and wrote the following :— 

“My affection for Jumbo is real, despite my total 
disapproval of him as a politician aud disagreement on 
every conceivable political question, domestic and foreign. 
What I think is, that,as a man, he has considerable 
attractions, being so warm-hearted, and genial, and 
humorous, with a certain largeness and generosity about 
him altogether, which quite disappears in his partisan 
utterances. I don’t know any man who, in his arm- 
chair, with a cigar in his mouth, judges political 
opponents in a more detached spirit. On the platform, 
and even inthe House, he is, as you know, the genius of 
unfairness in controversy. But this is largely from a 
mental defect—his tendency to exaggerate. First, he 
overstates enormously what his antagonist has said or 
proposed, and then he assails this inflated bogey of his 
own imagination as if it was a real thing, and really 
believes in its existence. Responsibility, however, greatly 
sobers him. The reckless critic of the Front Opposition 
Bench became, as you may remember, a singularly 
temperate, judgmatic, and even popular leader of the 

_ House of Commons, He wasmuch liked at the Treasury, 
and was thought a good and conscientious administrator. 
He has a real zeal for economy which, though unfortunate 
when practised as the means of national defence, is 
invaluable against the thousand small jobs and fritter- 
ings away of money which are constantly cropping up in 
the machinery of administration. 

“He hates detail, but no man is a better hand at 
mastering a subject, if once his natural. indolence can be 
sufficiently overcome to allow him to break ground, 
Once interested in a subject, he shows both quickness and 
grasp. He is rapid in picking up points, and yet broad 
and masterly in his general presentation of a case. 

“ His indolence applies to work, not to study, for he is 
a great reader, and in a capacious memory has stored 
much curious lore and humorous anecdote. Also he 
quotes his classics copiously—especially Horace—in the 
old manner. All these things add a certain old-world 
charm to his conversation. For atsheart he is a Whig of 
the Whigs, whenever he isnota Tory. I think his political 
ideal is probably Walpole.” 

LULU AND HIS FATHER. 

This strikes me, from all that I can hear from those 
who know the Squire of Malwood in the privacy of 
domestic life, as a singularly accurate and just description 

‘of a man whose better side is seldom turned to the public 
gaze. There is another point that deserves to be noted 
which tells strongly in favour of what may be regarded 
as the more kindly estimate of Sir William’s character. 
L refer to the devotion of his son Lulu. There are few 
things in English public life more altogether admirable 
than the absolutely crystalline devotion of the son to the 
father. Lulu is now a man full grown, but no child 
could believe more implicitly in the goodness and 
wisdom of his father than does Lulu in the genius and 
the talents and the grace of his sire. Lord Resebery 
some years ago publicly referred to the relation between 
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Sir William Harcount and Lulu as one of tho beautiful 
things of our contemporary public life, and there must 
be much sterling good in a father who can so command 
the loyalty and devotion of his son. 

“ HISTORICUS” AND HIS TRENCHANT PEN, 

Space fails m2 to dwell upon many other qualitics 
of Sir William Harcourt, to which I have not even 
attempted to do justice. I have said nothing,. for 
instance, concerning the keen, incisive style which has 
made his pen for more than thirty years one of the most 
powerful weapons of journalistic disputation. Like 
Lord Salisbury, he is an old Saturday Reviewer, but, 
unlike Lord Salisbury, he has continued to keep his 
hand in down to the present time by contributions to 
the columns of the press. He has never, so far as I 
know, contributed to the pages of any periodical, but has 
limited himself for years to the correspondence columns 
of the Times, in which the elaborate and erudite articles 
of “ Historicus ” appeared many years ago. 

HARCOURT AT THE HOME OFFICE. 

Another phase of his character which I regret to have 
assed by refers to his success as an administrator, He 
ad five years at the Home Office, and althongh it was 

before Mr. Asquith’s time, when the Home Office had not 
become the most important department of our administra- 
tion, it nevertheless gave him ample opportunity of 
proving that he possessed talents of no mean order, and 
a very level-headed judgment. His tenure of office is 
remembered by no conspicuous blunder as was that of 
Mr. Matthews. He showed great sympathy with legis- 
lation for the treatment of children, and he showed 
himself an administrator who possessed many of the 
good qualities which distinguish him in his own house. 
WHAT IS THE HARCOURTIAN POLICY ? 

But what may he be in the future? It depends upon 
his health. Last session he did well in the House of 
Commons. As long as the House of Commons is: the 
only assembly in which trial of political strength is 
possible, so long will the leader of the Lower House 
loom much more conspicuously before the country than 
any leader in the Peers. The right of pre-eminent domain, 
the post which enabled him to stand conspicuous at 
the toretop of the party, departed from Lord Rosebery 
when the Liberals went out of office. He hfs now 
deliberately by his own act still further aggrandised 
the position of Sir William Harcourt, but it is 
doubtful whether Sir William Harcourt will be equal 
to the opportunity which has thus been afforded him. 
It was bitterly said of him by a keen and 
unsparing critic, that Sir William Harcourt possessed all 
the qualities, both good and bad, of that useful but much 
maligned animal the mule. He is a great worker, 
indispensable to the team, with a vicious temper, and an 
obstinate disposition; but there is a closer resemblance 
still. Disraeli made one of his characters declare; 
“Conservatism is the mule of politics that engenders 
nothing,” and in the sphere of political thought 
and speculation Sir William resembles Conservatism. 

In foreign policy it is probable that he would be in 
favour of working with Russia in the East of Europe. 
Whether he would lay it down as a general principle of 
British policy, e.g.,in the Far East, I don’t know. He 
would look coldly upon entangling alliances of any sort. 
So he would look coldly upon extensions and expansions 
of the Empire generally. 

He was at one time in favour of accepting Mr. Rhodes’s 
offer to take over Uganda. Perhaps he may live to hand 


_it over yet to the British South Africa Company. 
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IIl.—WILLIAM MORRIS. = 


“ How can it be that strong and fruitful life 
Hath ceased, that strenuous but joyful heart, 

_ That craftsman in the loom of song and art, 
That voice by beating seas of hope and strife 
To lift: the soul of labour from the knife, 
Who strove ’gainst greed of factory and mart. 
Ah! ere the morning must he, too, depart, 


TY OTHING can be more unjust than the accusation 
Bs frequently levelled against this age by men of 
commonplace minds who can see nothing in con- 
temporary life, society, and literature but what is dull, 
stale, flat and unprofitable. 
“ How mediocre everything 
is,” they ery; “ how mono- 
tonous the dead level of 
the commonplace! Where 
are now the picturesque 
personalities, the men of 
commanding character, the 
heroes and heroines who 
embody in their own 
career all the elements of 
romance?” So they said, 
and so they ‘moan and 
mutter, doing their puny 
best to reduce the world, 
and all the men and 
women in it, to their own 
dreary level. To compare 
great things to small, we 
may apply to them Cole- 
ridge’s famous lines con- 


cerning the owlet 
Atheism :— 
Forth from his dark and 


lonely hiding-place 
(Portentous sight) the owlet 
Atheism, 
Sailing on obscene wings 
athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue-fringed lids, 
and holds them close, 
And, heoting at the glorious 
Sun in Heaven, 
Cries out, “ Where is it?” 
Much nearer the truth 
was the remark made to 
me by a_ distinguished 
Canadian, who exclaimed, 
“T never come to your 
city without feeling what a 
privilege it is to live in these times and in this place. 
All the incidents of every life, all the personages whom 
you meet, are as interesting and romantic as anything 
that you read of in the pages of history.” There is good 
reason to believe that three hundred years hence our 
descendants, looking back upon the age of Victoria 
through the mist of tradition, and after a swficient length 
of time to enable the great amongst us to be seen in their 
true proportions among the crowd that jostled them in 
the street, will think it vies in all the elements of great- 
ness with that of Elizabeth. It is true we have no 
Shakespeare, but the world has only had one Shakespeare, 
and he was not for an age but for all time. In every 
other respect, we of the Victorian age have little reason 
to envy the lot of our ancestors of the sixteenth century. 
All of which exordium is intended to lead up to the 
remark that in William Morris—who, alas! is no longer 





WILLIAM MORRIS. 
(From a photogruph by Hollyer.) 


While yet with battle-cries the air is rife! 

Blazon his name in England’s book of gold, 

Who loved her and who wrought her legends fair 
Woven in song and written in design, 

The wonders of the press and loom, a shrine 

Beyond death’s chilling hand, that shall unfold 

In life’s house beautiful a spirit rare.”—W Autre Crane. 


with us, having closed his eyes in death on the same 
day on which his last book was given to the world 
—we have a personality that may be compared without 
fear to almost any of those of the brilliant throng which 
surrounded the Court of 
the Virgin Queen. 

William Morris had 
almost every qualit - 
sessed by the Elizabethons, 
with this difference, which 
is not to his disadvantage : 
that instead of regarding 
his art, whether of deeora- 
tion or of song, as a talent 
to be used for the enter- 
tainment of the few, he 
placed it at the disposition 
of all his countrymen. 

The last letter I had 
from him was a brief line 
giving me full and free 
permission to’ issue as one 
of the Penny Poets a de- 
scriptive analysis with co- 
pions extracts from the 
pages of “The Earthly 
Paradise.” As for his 
taste in decorative design, 
he devoted himself steadily 
to diffuse among the homes 
of the English of his day 
some conception of beauty 
and design and taste in 
mural decoration. Three 
hundred years ago he 
would probably have been 
retained to ornament a 
palace or a castle, but to- 
day he brought the lamp 
of beauty and the light of 
taste into‘ the homes of 
myriads of ordinary men 
and women who do not 
inhabit palaces, but who have learnt from him to appre- 
ciate beauty of form and colour in their domestic sur- 
roundings. 

It may sound absurd to’ those who take the most 
superficial view of things to compare Morris, “the wall- 
paper man,” with the fashionable exquisites who sunned 
themselves in the radiance of Elizabeth’s Court; but 
those who knew the man as he was, and who appreciated 
the great ideals which ever impelled him to dedicate his 
whole life to the service of art and the people, will agree 
with me in thinking that the comparison between the 
“‘wall-paper man” and the Euphuists and artists of the 
Elizabethan age is not by any means to the disadvan- 
tage of William Morris. 

It is only now, when he has gone from amongst us, 
that we realise how much he counted for in our 
modern civilisation. He was never, as he described 
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himself, “an empty singer of an idle day,” but ever 
an inspired soul, full of an ambition which denied him 
rest—an ambition, not for himself alone or chiefly, or 
indeed at all, but a desire to unite together the two 
great objects of his devotion, Art and the People. Those 
whom God had joined let not man put asunder, and as 
man had severed them far apart, he addressed himself 
with all the means at the disposal of a singularly gifted 
sind and winning character to bring them together 
again. - There was a unity in his life that . was 
beautiful to behold, a light which shone through’ as 
many facets as those of a diamond, but which was never- 
theless one light. Whether he was writing poetry, or 
staining wall-papers, or taking part in Socialist agitations, 
or co#posing novels, or reviving the lost art of splendid 
ookbinding, he was ever on the war-path, ever con- 
sumed by the one desire to make life once more beautiful, 
not merely for the gifted and wealthy few, but for the 
innumerable many. Here indeed was an ambition 
worthy. of the immortal gods; here was a quest as great 
and as noble as any that figured in the romance of the 
{able Round, or Spenser’s “Faery Queen.” To bring 
back beauty to the everyday. life of common men and 
women ; to exorcise ugliness, filth, and squalor, and all 
fhe hideous meanness of life; to do that by all and 
every means, using every kiud of weapon which he could 
win or grasp,—this was William Morris’s life. 

It,was a life lived, for the redemption of the race— 
redemption and regeneration interpreted, no doubt, in a 
non-theological sense, but’ none the less for all. that, a 
real redemption and a real regeneration. It was this 
which -made him a Socialist. 
thinker, like Karl Marx; he was a dreamer of ennobling 
dreams, and his Socialism was more of a whole-souled 
protest against the existing order of things which had its 
natural: fruitage.in the filth and squalor of our modern 
life, than any. distinct attempt at the reconstruction 
of society. In his “News from Nowhere,” which I 
ceviewed at some length in the Review or Reviews for 
May, 1891, we have a poet’s vision of an anarchical 
smillennium. For Morris, instead of regarding Socialism 
as the conversion of the world into one gigantic prison- 
house, in which all men receive equal rations as the 
price for consenting to equal servitude, dreamed ever of 
an ideal Commonwealth, in which law was not and 
punishment was unknown, ‘' 

He expressly says that crime springs from property, 
and with the abolition of property all crime will vanish. 
In a society where there is no punishment to’ evade, no 
law to triumph over, remorse will certainly follow trans- 
gression. In his Utopia there were to be no law courts, 
no government, no politics, Parliament House was to be 
conformed into a dung market, and so forth and so forth, 
after the fashion of an idealist who takes little heed of 
¢he iron laws that rule the affairs of man. . 

It was his sympathy with liberty, his hatred of police 
tyranny, and his whole-souled devotion to the cause of 
the people which first brought me into personal contact 
with the man who stained his wall-papers with poetry, 
and made the melodiousness of his verse the murmurous 
music of a myriad homes. 





He was no scientific . 


' porary life. 
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In his “ News from Nowhere” he has a terrible picture 

of the massacre of Trafalgar Square. You can ste in 
every line of it the memory of that horrid time when 
Sir Charles Warren reigned at Scotland Yard * and 
Mr. Matthews was at the Home Office. Mr. Morris was 
one of the committee which had charge of the agitation 
for vindicating the popular rights to meet in the Square. 
He subscribed to its funds and attended its committee 
meetings, sitting for the most part silent, but always 
attentive. 
. Of the many conversations that went on at those times 
I do not recollect any save one. Things were mueh 
more strained then than even those who went through 
it can very well recollect to-day ; but those who saw tho 
cavalry called out to clear the Square on the memorable 
afternoon of “ Bloody Sunday” had to discuss many 
things which ought never to have been within range of 
possibility in modern England. At one time it was 
reported that Sir Charles Warren intended to defend the 
Square with machine guns, and there was a question, 
supposing the troops opened fire upon the crowd, ‘rom 
what point would they fire? ‘I well remember’ William 
Morris’s look of horror at the remark which I, Jet ‘drop, 
that it was at any rate well there were no houses, only 
the National Gallery, behind. the Square,.in: case they 
fired from Charles Stuart’s statue.’ “ Only the National 
Gallery!” he said with a shudder; and although nothing 
more was said, I felt the cold shudder of the art'st to 
whom the treasures of ancient and modern’ art stored in 
the National Gallery were far more precious even than 
human lives. I never knew exactly whether Mr. Morris 
had anything to do with another p\ase-of. that agitation, 
which consisted in sending the unemployed in batches 
to the National Gallery on free days as a means of at 
once keeping them warm and giving them an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the pictures of the nation. . 

William Morris went through 'the whole of that time 
quietly, but resolutely taking part in all that was gone, 
After that I saw but little of him, and our paths lay 
far apart ; but the fact that he lived, that he was writing, 
and dreaming, and lecturing, and working at Hammer- 
smith and at Kelmscott, was like a thread of bright 
colour worked ‘through the warp and woof of contem- 
Quiet, unassuming, steadfast: in-season ‘and 
out of season, devoted with his whole soul to his 
particular work in life, his death removed one of the 
typical Englishmen of the nineteenth ‘century—one of 
those knights of modern times who are ever in the 
saddle, riding restlessly to and fro in quest of their 
Holy Grail. 

The vision which sustained him may not have been as 
exalted as that which enabled saints and martyrs of 
olden time to go rejoicing to the stake, but, such as it 
was, he believed in it firmly and lived for it wholly. 
England to him to-day was, as he said, a country of 
hideous and foul workshops and fouler gambling dens, 
surrounded by an ill-kept and. poverty-stricken farm, 
pillaged by the masters of the, workshops. England as 
he hoped in time it might be made was to be a garden, 
where nothing was wasted and nothing spoilt, with the 
necessary dwellings and sheds and workshops scattered 
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up and down the country, all trim and neat and pretty. 
T» realise that, to bring about the Gardea-England of 
the future bright with the roses and sunshine of June, 
he devoted all the energies of his manhood. In that 
Garden-Ermgland, where life was very pleasant, he 
passed his ideal existence, but from it he continually 
emerged, as he advised the hero in his “ News from No- 
where” to “strive with whatever prin and labour needs 
must be to build up little by little the new day of 
fellowship, rest and happiness.” 


EULOGY BY A FRIEND. 

In the Fortnightly Review for Novembor, Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell contributes what the editor describes as a eulogy 
of the poet and decorator. Mr. Bell wasa friend of William 
Morris, as well as a worshipping disciple. He says:— 

THE MAN AND HIS IDE\. 
In William Morris we have lost a poet of supreme excellence ; 
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the man as he used to find him at work in his own 
study :— 

His eves were blue-grey in tint, and in repose they might 
be described as meditative, not, however, even then, without a 
something in their glance that betokened the boundless 
energy of the man. But when his face was absolutely still 
one noticed rather the loftv uprightness of the brow than the 
eyes. What impressed me most abont William Morris (who 
granted me the honour of personal intercourse with him in 
his later years) was.an indescribable sense of power, arising in 
part, I fancy, because of his commanding presence. Occasion- 
ally there was an aspect almost of sternness about his face 
when at rest— an aspect caused in part by the great strength 
of will apparent in the set of the lower jaw and in the com- 
pressed lips. 

HIS POETIC RANK AND PERSONAL CHARACTER. 

Speaking of his friend, he says :— 

Real kindness and good nature were always visible in him, 
an | the irritability sometimes also visible was more the result, 
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(From a photograph by Mr. F. H. Lvan:, 


an artist and designer of exquisite skill; a master of English 
prose whose style is rare in its delicacy, rich in its beanty; a 
scholar who had more learning of the dry-as-dust kind than 
many whose sole claim to celebrity arises from this source. and 
who, .in addition, bronght to his scholarly work a luminous 
imagination of the first order; an ever active worker, whom 
all who really understool him (whether they agree with his 
views or not) must admit to have had pure, lofty aims and 
ennobling purposes. The underlying uni'y of his career was 
his quest of the beautiful, and this was at the root of his 
Socialism. 
THE MAN AS HE LIVED. 

Mr. Bell had not the. privilege of Mr. Morris’s 
acquaintance when he was in the prime of life, at the 
time, for instance, when his portrait was painted by Mr. 
Watts. Mr. Bell truly says :— 


For it is fortunate that our greatest living painter should 
have produced as one of his masterpieces the likeness. of one 
of the most deeply interesting per-onalities that our century 
lias brought forth. : ° 

He does not.make much effort to draw a portrait of 
Morris in biack and white, but he gives us a glimpse of 


T used to think, of his marvellous energy and his conseqnent 
resulting impatience of control, stupidity, or slowness, than 
sharp temper. To a man of his quick and ever-alert intelli- 
gence and wholesome freedom from many silly conventions, 
the prejudices and inanities of ordinary people must have 
appeared more than usually silly. Fully conscious of his own 
position in English letters, and regarding Mr. Swinburne as 
his only equal among living poets, he was nevertlieless far 
too considerable a man to be vain in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. ’ 

Mr. Morris was not much of a success as a lecturer, 
but he was a brilliant conversationalist, much given to 
paradox, an artist who valued inspiration much more 
than the labour necessary to fashion the result of the 
artistic in. Not but that he was prodigal of labour in all 
that he did, but it was his exuberant outflow of high 
potential vitality which distinguished him most from 
other men. 

I finish this by quoting the sentence with which 
Mr. Bell begins his essay :— 

By the death of William Morris England has lost her man 
of greatest genius. 
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From the Yew Yurk Herald.} [October 12, 1896. THE SILVER WAVE HAS RECEDED 
MR. BRYAN IS A WHOLE SHOW IN HIMSELF. AND LEFT THE POPOCRATIC FISH HIGH AND DRY. 
“ff 











‘From' Judge.) 


THE SLIDING SCALE.—FROM WASHINGTON TO BRYAN A SUGGESTION FOR THE 63-CENT DOLLAR 
(But after all Bryan wasn’tjin it.) From the Press (New York). 
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JHE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1896. 





HOW IT WAS FOUGHT: FROM THE AMERICAN ‘‘ REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


HE Review of Reviews of New York converted its November number into what may be regarded as an almost 
encyclopedic survey of the Presidential Campaign. Its articles, written from an independent standpoint, and 
supplemented by contributions from leading representatives of both parties, give the reader tiie best account 

of the great electoral battle that has yet been published. It is refreshing, in the midst of the heated wranglings 
of angry disputants, to find one editor who can write as cheerily and as sensibly as Dr. Shaw discourses on the 


great struggle. 
IPUPY N large a proportion of the citizenship of the country been 
I.—A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE ELECTION. bringing its best conscience and best intelligence to a study 


In his survey of the Progress of the World Dr. Albert of the affairs of the nation. A great political contest is not a 
Shaw administers a genial rebuke to the pessimists of drawing-room affair; and many impolite things are eure to be 
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“THE SILVER DOG WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL "—AND THE TAIL WAGGED THE DOG AFTER ALL. 


(A campaign poster much used in the West. The numerals indicate the electoral vote of each state.) 


both sides who have shouted themselves hoarse declaring 
that their opponents are thieves, whose success would 
mean the ruin of the country :— 

A, CHEERY: ESTIMATE. 

In justice to the most: representative portion of the country, 
it should be said that the one set of pessimists will chiefly be 
found east of the Alleghany mountains, and the otlier set, 
almost to a man, west: of the Missouri river. In the central 
section, extending from Pennsylvania to Nebraska, the political 
battle has been raging most lustily; but men are not pessimists 
in that region... In, those splendid commonwealths of normal 
and wholesome development, of high average prosperity, and 
of comparative freedom from extreme contrasts of social con- 
dition, the people are not given to supposing, even under the 
excitement of a presidential compaign, that their country is 
going to the dogs or that half their fellow-citizens are rascals. 

If ever thero was a period when political conditions inthe 
United States did not justify pessimism on moral grounds, 
that time is this present year 1896. Never before has so 


said. But the observer who is capable of a large view of the 
contest must have been struck with the fact that the fight this 
year has been a remarkably fair one. 


AN ASTONISHING SPECTACLE, 


The National Campaign Committee has understood: the 
situation with a very clear intelligence. That committee 
very wisely decided to make Chicago its headquarters, aad 
also decided at the very outset that its campaign must: be one 
of education rather than agitation, and of friendly. persuasion 
rather than of accusation or calumny. The Republican 
campaign fund has been a large one this year, but it-has been’ 
honourably as well as effectively expended. The vast bulk of 
it has been used for the printing and distribution of pamphlets 
and leaflets relating to the issues of the eampaign,—prineipally 
to the money question. This reading matter for the most 
part has been ably prepared and edited, and its dis- 
tribution has been agcomplished upon a scale - unheard 
of heretofore in any political campaign in the histéry 
of the world, and by. methods the tactfalness and ingenuity 
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of which have never been equalled before. The spectacle 
of millions upon millions of citizens of a great nation 
debating the intricacies of the currency question  cer- 
tainly has its curious aspects. Nothing like it was ever 
seen in any other great country before. Whatever questions 
may at one time or another disturb the minds of the mass of 
men who hold the franchise in England, France, Germany, or 
other European countries, the plain people have never for a 
moment believed it possible that they were competent to settle 
currency and banking questions on the plan of the popular 
referendum. These are matters involving scientific and 
expert knowledge. The intense discussion of 1896 in this 
country will not have resulted in making accomplished mone- 
tary scientists out of a majority of the population; never- 
theless, the serious and honest effort of the voters to find out 
enough about these questions to act with reasonable intelli- 
wence and prudence, can only produce valuable results in the 
end. It isa part of our education as a «lemocracy. 
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UNCERTAINTY AS TO THE RESULT. 


It is reported that a shrewd political observer came across 
the continent from San Francisco to New York some days ago, 
making careful inquiries in every State through which he 
passed. He is said to have reported at one of the political 
headquarters that he was convinced the election would go 
pretty much one way ;—which way, however, he had no idea! 
The signs as we go to press seem to us to point much more 
strongly than a month ago toward the carrsing of the great 
central West for McKinley and sound money. If the people 
of the region extending from Ohio to Nebraska and from 
Wisconsin to Missouri have been won over to the opinion that 
the maintenance of the present monetary standard is the right 
and honourable and safe policy for the country, it is likely 
that they will express that conclusion’ very strongly and 
emphatically. The fighting ground between the two parties 
remained, at the end of the campaign, just where it had been 
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ever since July,—namely, in a group of States of which 
Illinois is at the centre. The Republicans now expect to 
carry that whole group by triumphant majorities. 

THE ARGUMENT THAT TELLS. 


If free coinage should prevail, and silver should refuse to 
jump up a hundred per cent. in the open bullion markets of 
the world, we should simply have cut the value of our dollar 
in two. The free-silver men declare that such a result is 
quite out of the question. But an overwhelming majority of 
those people who in our judgment are most competent to 
form an opinion as to what would happen, believe that 
free coinage would actually result in taking nearly or quite 
half of the purchasing power out of the dotlas, so that bank 
deposits—including savings-bank accounts, fixed obligations 
of all kinds, such as mortgage debts, life insurance policies 
and pensions, and all other sorts of agreements to pay sums 
of money, would shrink to nearly or quite half of their present 
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t MR. BRYAN’S CAMPAIGN TOUR. 
(The dotted line shows Mr, Bryan’s route.) 


value. Perhaps those who believe that free coinage would 
have such a result are quite mistaken; but do the people of 
the United States really intend deliberately to try such an 
experiment for the sake of seeing what will-happen? We 
must believe,—unless the actual result of the balloting on 
November 3rd reluctantly convinces us to the contrary.—that 
the pees of the United States are too conservative to do any- 
thing of that kind. 
THE STUMP ORATOR OF THE CENTURY. 

However strongly one’ may be convinced of the inherent 
feebleness of Mr. Bryan’s cause, i¢ would be a great pity to 
do injustice to the marvellously plueky and brilliant campaign 
he has made. We are nothing: if not a record-breaking 
country ; and whereas the Republican National Committee 
has broken all conceivable records for a campaign resting on 
the basis of educational literature, se Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan has immeasurably surpassed everything in the history 
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of oratorical political canvasses by his stumping tour of the 
United States. He has shown himself a man of magnificent 
endowments of physical strength and indomitable pluck. We 
publish a map on the preceding page showing the route 
followed by Mr. Bryan in his speech-making, from the opening 
of his campaign tu the conclusion of it. 

In the course of fourteen weeks Mr. Bryan has made four 
hundred speeches in twenty-nine States, and has travelled 
13,046 miles. ‘The average number of speeches has been about 
five per day. ‘The New York World’s estimate of the probable 
number of words is in excess of 600,000. All of these speeches 
have been reported and published in the newspapers. Some 
of them have been very long and elaborate, others have 
consisted of only a few sentences made from the rear platform 
of a train to a crowd gathered at some local station. In 
passing through some States, West Virginia for example, it is 
estimated that Mr. Bryan actually drew within the sound of 
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visiting Canton in great deputations—these bodies represent- 
ing a locality or else belonging to some one craft or calling or 
interest—has held its own to the very end of the campaign 
period. The arrival of from ten thousand to twenty-five 
thousand strangers « day has been no uncommon experience 
for the tywn of Canton during the past twelve weeks, These 
classified audiences have given Mr, McKinley a great opper- 
tunity. Mr. Bryan’s speaking has of necessity been done to 
general audiences, except upon a few occasions. Mr. McKinley, 
on the other hand, thanks to the marvellous methods of the 
modern newspaper, has, in speaking to a deputation of iron 
workers, for example, been able to address men of that class 
everywhere; while in speaking to a group of wool-growers Le 
has had a chance to address the nation on the question of the 
wool tariff and the woollen industiy. His speeches have been 
prepared in advance, and have been punctuated with statistics 
and precise statements of fact which a “ whirlwind campaign ” 
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IT IS THE BIG HUMBUGS AND NOT THE GOLDBUGS THAT ARE BOTHERING OUR FARMERS. 


his voice half of the electors. In the aggregate he has 
addressed several million voters. So great a test of endurance 
as Mr. Bryan has undergone would be extremely hard to 
match in any field of human endeavour. It must be 
remembered that he has had to discuss before vast audiences— 
in such a way as to hold their attention and win their 
applause—a class of subjects which lend themselves with the 
greatest difficulty to popular oratory. It Mr. Bryan had been 
making this marvellous speaking tour in favour of American 
intervention to help the Cuban patricts or save the doomed 
Armenians, or even if he had been making a campaign for 
free trade on broad principles, his snbjects would have been 
far better adapted to his oratorical abilities. The speeches of 
Mr. Bryan as the campaign has progressed have seemed to 
grow more bitter, and to appeal more openly to class prejudice. 
A CAMPAIGN FROM THE DOORSTEP. 

Mr. McKinley, meanwhile, has been carrying on an oratorical 
campaign from his front doorstep which in its own kind has, 
as far as we are aware, never been paralleled. The fashion of 


from a train platform would not allow. Mr. McKinley has 
always been fortunate in avoiding personal ill will. : 


Il.—HOW THE BATTLE HAS BEEN FOUGHT. 


Mr. W. B. Shaw describes in the same number of. the 
Review how the campaign has been conducted :— ~ 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 


The best bit of strategy on the Republicanside in the whole 
campaign was the assuinption that the voters in the great 
states of the middle West needed first of all clear and definite 
information on the questions at issue, and that this informa- 
tion must come to them in some way or another before any 
effort could be made to secure their votes for the gold standard 
in November. Accordingly, all the leaflets and pamphlets 
which were sent out from the Chicago headquarters were 


_ brief and clear expositions of the currency question phrased in 


direct and simple language, and remarkably free from the 
ordinary “bluff and blaster” of the traditional campaign 
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document, as well as from every form of appeal to prejudice 
and passion. The arguments in these documents were 
addressed to the sober thought of sensible men, and were put 
in a form which 
sensible men would 
be likely to read 
and consider. 

TWO HUNDRED 
MILLIONS OF CAM- 
PAIGN DOCUMENTS. 

Since the begin- 

ning of the cam- 
paign the Repub 
lican National Com- 
mittee has issued 
the astounding 
total of over two 
hundred millions of 
copies of documents, 
There were also 
issued, under the 
direction of the 
same committee, 
about fifty million 
copies of documents 


“We are all ready 
and anxious to ef 


. Ff 1892, when th 
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special classes of country weekly and daily papers were 
supplied with statements aggregating about 3,000,000 copies 
every week, and lastly, a special class of country newspapers 
received “ready 
prints” — the en- 
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Hundreds of other 
newspapers de- 
pended in a large 
measure for their 
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J and were circu- 


lated under the 
direction of this 
bureau. It is a 
safe estimate that 
every week 
5,000,000 families 
received news- 
papers of various 
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There have been prepared more than two hundred and 
seventy-five pamphlets and leaflets, besides scores of posters, 
sheets of cartoons, inscriptions and other matter touching on 
the various phases of the campaign issues. This number, it 
is said, exceeds by more than half the number of documents 
heretofore prepared and issued under the direction of that 
committee since the foundation of the party. The distribu- 
tion of these documents was generally made through the state 
central committees. About twenty thuusanl express packages 
of _documents were shipped, 
nearly five thousand freight 
packages, and probably half a 
million packages by mail. 
These documents were printed 
in German, French, Spanish, 


Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Finnish, Dutch and Hebrew, as 
well as in English. ‘ 


TUNING THE PRESS. 


The duties of the editorial 
department of the Republican 
Literary Bureau at Chicago did 
not end with the preparation of 
the’ many documents to which 
allusion has been made, but some 
notion of the extent of those 
duties may be had when the fact 
is stated that a preferred list of 
country newspapers, with an 
aggregate weekly circulation of 
1,650,000, received three and a 
half columns of specially pre- 
pared matter every week; another 
list of country. newspapers, 
with an aggregate weekly 
circulation of about 1,000,000, 
received -plate matter; 





“THE WHEEL OF INDUSTRY.” 
three Emblem extensively circulated by the American Protective Tariff League. 


mittee. 


The Republican Committee also made large use of political 
posters, probably five hundred being circulated under the 
direction of the Publication and Printing Bureau. The most 
popular poster sent out from Chicago was the five-coloured, 
single-sheet lithograph, so widely circulated at the St. Louis 
convention, bearing a portrait of Mr. McKinley with the in- 
scription underneath, “The Advance Agent of Prosperity.” 
The number of copies of this poster circulated is said to have 
ja? been almost beyond computa- 
tion or comprehension. Another 
poster which had an immense 
run was in plain black and bore 
the title, “The Real Issue.” 
It represented McKinley addres- 
sing a multitude of labourers in 
front. of. factories, declaring that 
it was better to open the mills 
of the United States than the 
mints, while Mr. Bryan, on the 
other side in front of the United 
States mint, was welcoming the 
people, of all races with their 
silver bullion for free coinage. 
The great volumes of factory 
smoke and the throng of eager 
workmen on McKinley’s side 
were in strong contrast with the 
group of foreigners dumping 
their silver in front of the 
Bryan mints. Another popular 
poster in the same style was that 
entitled “ Poverty or Prosperity.” 
In the centre, on the Republican 
platform, stand McKinley and 
Hobart. Mr. McKinley _ has 
in his hand an unfurled sheet 
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containing extracts from his letter of acceptance; behind him 
Mr. Hobart is drawing aside a huge American flag disclosing 
the rising sun blazing, forth the word “ Prosperity,” its rays 
falling upon busy factories, railroads, ships,. farmers and 














“THE WAITING ON THE WALL. 
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workmen. On the other side a black, lowering sky shows the 
words “ Depression, 1892-1896,” beneath which is a scene of 
utter desolation, with closed factories, idle railroads, farm 
implements lying idle in the fields, fenees down, and hungry 
workmen and their families clamouring for bread. Another 
very effective poster was entitled “The Tariff és an Issue.” 
This emphasised the same idea, as did also a popular four- 
coloured poster of smaller size called “The Lockout is Ended ; 
He holds the Key.” Many smaller cartoons, some black and 
white and some in colours, were issued, but none aroused the 
enthusiasm inspired by the coloured posters suggesting indus- 
¢rial subjects, 


IlI.—PROPHETS. 


Ex-President Harrison enters the Presidential cam- 
paign in the pages of the Forum, and begius the October 
number with a solemn anathema upon the “ compulsory 
dishonesty” which he finds to be the purport of 
Mr. Bryan’s agitation. It is to him only another 
instance of the old tactics, “ How much oivest thou unto 
my lord?” And he said, “A hundred measures of oil.” 
And he said unto him, “Take thy bill and sit down 
quickly and write fifty.” 

Mr. Bryan’s speeches seem to the ex-President to 
“affirm the legal and moral right of the United States 
to degrade its money standard, to pay its obligations in 
the debased coins, and to give to its citizens the right to 
discharge their debts in the same way.” Thus “ dis- 
honesty is not made optional, but compulsory.” Debtors 
will be compelled to pay in the new and debased dollar. 
Phe argument. that free coinage will raise the value of 
silver to the 16 : 1 standard is not seriously put forward 
by Mr. Bryan, nor,do his followers desire to pay their 
debts in fall account. to the present gold standard. Yet 
“if ithad been suggested to Hamilton or to Jefferson that 
while the eommercial ratio between silver and gold was 
31 to 1 we should coin silver dollars at the rate of 
16 to 1, they would have suggested the writ de lunatico 
tnquirendo,” 

A PropHetr oF ANOTHER STRIFE. 
In the North American Review for October Mr. Andrew 


Carnegie chirrups aloud for joy at the prospect of Mr. 
McKinley’s victory. He says :— 


The United States stands to-day once more before the world — 


seen and known of all menas a nation which depends not upon 
any one party to maintain unimpaired its conservative Con. 
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stitution, which establishes law, holds contracts inviolable, and 
ensures the reign of peaceful government. Fortunately, the 
National Democratic and the Republican parties are at one in 
defence of the only three vital principles at issue in this 
portentous contest—the maintenance, in all their rights and 
powers, of the Supreme Court, the National Executive, the 
Gold Standard. The chief rock with which the citizen has 
now to concern himself are the assaults upon the Supreme 
Court. The great arbiter, whose decisions must be aceepted 
by all, if there is to be peace, is not only assailed, but its 
independence, upon which just decisions depend, is to be swept 
away; its members are to be subjected to popular election, and 
dependent upon the number of votes for their places from time 
to time. This is a question compared with which even the 
standard of value cannot be classed. 


A PropHet or IMPENDING REVOLUTION. 


A writer in the Proyressive Review takes the gloomiest 
view of the pfobable result of the struggle in the United 
States. He dwells at great length upon the lawless 
violence of the plutocracy, and in the course of his 
observations tells the following startling story about the 
railway riot in Chicago in 1894 :— 

The New England Magazine, in answer to the common charge 
that the railway strikers were the rioters who burned the cars, 
and committed the acts of violence, says the rioters were not 
the working men, but the “ hoodlums,” and continues: “ Colonel 
Wright would tell our Boston newspapers that not even the 
hoodlums instigated the burning of the mass of cars, but that 
it was instigated by the. railway managers themselves as 
the surest way to bring the Federal troops and defeat the 
strike.’ The Colonel Wright referred to is the Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, Chief of the Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States. The multitudinous echoos of this riot were 
flashed around the world to fire the heart of property against 
the people. But the editor of the New England Magazine, in 
his astounding declaration that Mr. Wright, who made an 
official investigation of this strike for the Government, became 
convinced that the riots were the work of the railway 
managers, is speaking by the card, as many people in Boston 
and elsewhere know. This strike is now two years gone. 
The City of Chicago is liable for damages to the last cent for 
injury done to the railroads, But those corporations have 
never pressed a single claim to trial. They do not dare to 
give a chance for the evidence to come out that the violence 
was theirs. The very name of the man who organised this 
anarchy for the railroads is said to be known. 


If such things are possible, it is not very wonderful 
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that people should see no way out but revolution. The 
Progressive Review says ‘— 
Whether Free Silver suceceds or fails, the result will be 





A POPULAR SILVER POSTER. 


inconclusive, as so far have been all the American agitations 
«xcept that against slavery. On the tariff for one hundred 
years, paper money for thirty years, the banks for fifty-six 
years, silver for twent)-three years, railroad control, state and 
national, for twenty-five years, trusts for ten years—on all of 
tl,ese the people have been trying to get reform, and on none 
of them have they reached it. There mast be more failures 
yt before the issue and the remedy become clear in the 
popular mind. ' Side by side with the practical failure of these 
merely political efforts is rising more unmistakably into view 
@ very radical thought, spreading among the people. This 
becomes more manifest with each of these defeats. The issue 
is by more and more people seen to be a fundamental one 
between those who hold the social power of their wealth as a 
feudaland personal privilege, and those who insist that there 
is no social power not subject to social control. But if the 
Free Silver movement goes down in November, as now seems 
likely, there will be a re-alignment, on more radical lines than 
ever, of the forces that insist on social control of social power. 


The Free Silver movement will seem conservatism itself to © 


that which will take its place. 
Way A PresiDEN? AT ALL 

Rev. A. Holden Byles discusses in Cosmopolis how 
presidents are made. He reports that :— 

Not a few of the more thoughtful Americans are beginning 
to question whether it was not a mistake on the part of the 
framers of the Constitution to give their Presidents so short a 
term of office. This was indeed the opinion of the most clear- 
sighted among their own number, and Hamilton went so far as 
to propose that the head of the State should be appointed for 
life, subject only to good behaviour. But though he was 
defeated, there was surely a middle course between his proposal 
and the four years’ term that was finally adopted. Under 
present conditions, this term is evidently much too short. The 
country has scarcely recovered from one attack of fever before 
it becomes the victim of another. This quadrennial nuisance 
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is becoming so intolerable, that many are beginn'ng to question 
whether there is any necessity to have a President at «lh 


EFFECT ON THE CAUSE OF BIMETALLISM. 


Mr. Moreton Frewen writes enthusiastically from 
Chicago to the National Review. “The contending 
forces,” he says, ‘‘are the forces of Discipline against 
Enthusiasm ; and of Money against Men.” For the sake 
of the public tranquillity later on, he wishes Mr. Bryan a 
happy issue. He believes that free coinage in America 
will secure bimetallism.- The editor seems to share the 
same hope, for in an “ Episode ” he says :— 

If the United States declared fur a ratio of 16 to 1, and 
opened her mints on those terms, she would probably fail to 
maintain it, and there would be a temporary premium on gold, 
but her action of remonetising silver would greatly appreciate 
that metal’s value, and whereas it now stands at about 30 to 1, 
free coinage would probably reise it to 20 tol. This would 
force open the Indiau mints, and a further appreciation of 
silver would ensue, raising the market rate to about 18 to 1— 
unless the law of supply and demand is to be banished to 
Saturn as the asylum of common-sense. France would pro- 
bubly be wise enough tv jump at the opportunity thus 
afforded, and would come to terms with the United States; 
the only point to be discussed being whether the ratio of the 
Latin Union (153 to 1) should be restored, or whether the 
American ratio of 16 to 1 should be adopted. Englishmen 
may perhaps entertain tle hope, should the question reach 
this stage, that a Cabinet containing Mr. Balfour and such 
open-minded men as Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Goschen, and Lord Lansdowne, would not allow itself to 
be cowed by the ignorant ravings of Lombard Sureet. 


Frum the Press (New York).] 
Uncige Sam: “What! Get into a thing like that because you say it is 
all right? Not this year, my boy.” 
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LEADING ARJICLES 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 
Mr. E.J. Ditton’s PLEA For ANGLO-Russian GOODWILL. 


Tue first place in the Contempovary is given to a paper 
by Mr. E. J. Dillon, on Russia and Europe. He dismisses 
as childish tall talk the project of our isolate! action in 
Armenia, and is scarcely less civil to the statesmen’s 
policy of waiting on the concert of Eurdpe. His counsel 
is for an Anglo-Russian understanding :—~ 

Russia is now recognised by all as the predominant factor of 
the situation. Whatever other effects the Tsar’s trip may have 
had, it has brought home to the dullest apprelension the impor- 
tant fact that the hegemony of Europe has passed away from 
Germany to her north-eastern neighbour. This important 
change took place long before it became visible to all. The 
recent travels of Nicholas IT. merely revealed the fact that the 
Tsar is at present the arbiter of war and peace, while he or his 
successor is believed to be destined to become one day the 
lawgiver of Europe and of Asia. . . . At present, supported by 
the mightiest army, she is absolutely invulnerable and virtually 
irresistible. 

Mr. Dillon cogently insists that “ Russia’s oft-repeated 
desire for peace is genuine.” She has learned “ the uses 
of unbroken tranquillity and the benefits of many-sided 
development.” 

At present her ministries teem with schemes for reform and 
enterprise in every branch of the administration. . .. . She is 
constructing vast railways, strategical and commercial, 
spanning broad rivers with bridges, disciplining her army, 
strengthening her line of fortifications, increasing her fleet, 
improving her finances, affurding increased facilities for trade, 
assimilating the various tribes and nations of which her 
subjects are composed, colonising Siberia and Manchuria, 
kneading the Balkan States of Slav nationality, sending her 
Far Eastern neighbours into hypnotic slumber, and carrying 
out endless plans and projects which require time, money, and 
prolonged peace. 

Therefore she is in no mood to wage war with Turkey. 
Turkey is rapidly ripening for Russia even now, and will 
certainly in due time fall into her lap without the 
European tree once being shaken. ‘To fight the Sultan 
now would be to bring Hungary to Saloniki, cripple 
Russia for a quarter of a century and spoil her Far Eastern 
game :— 

Hence,Russia’s anxiety to maintain the peace, nay, to induce 
what may be termed military catalepsy and political Van 
Winkledom in Europe, crystallising the actual state of affairs 
here while studiously keeping things Asiatic in chroiiic flux 
ready for her mark and mould. 

The “ Concert ” is agreed on peace but on nothing else. 
We should have a larger area of agreement with Russia 
and France. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance is not more natural or more 
beneficial to the two contracting parties than would be an 
Anglo-Russiin understanding. * 

‘The anti-English tone of the Russian press represents 
neither Tsar nor people. The inveterate ambition of 
Russia to acquire the whole of Asia, India included, re- 
cognizes that that goal is centuries distant, and need not 
affect present relations with Britain. Prince Lobanoff’s 
policy was not anti-English so much as intensely Russian. 
And * Russia’s interests clash less with the essential aims 
and aspirations of the British Empire than with those of 
the French Republic.” ‘To his whole proposal the writer 
adds the condition “provided always that Russia’s 
schemes afford her no adequate grounds for refusing an 
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arrangement which on the face of it bids fair to confer 
lasting benefits upon both nations.” 


M. pe Pressensé oN ENGLAND'S ALTERNATIVES. 


The first place in the Nineteenth Century is given to the 
same theme—with variations. Mr. Dillon, as we have 
seen, suggests an Anglo-Russian as preferable to Franco- 
Russian enfente. M. de Pressensé, foreign editor of the 
Temps, urges the entry of England as third member in 
the alliance of France and Russia. “If there is hence- 
forth a fact solidly settled among the data of European 
politics, it is that France and Russia have tied a love- 
knot between themselve3, and formed for the nonce aa 
indissoluble league.” Over against the Triple Alliance 
stands this Dual Alliance: the appearance of the new 
constellation requires England to forsake her erratic and 
solitary orbit.. “ Splendid isolation ” means simply “ suc- 
cessive and contradictory flirtations.” It is time for 
England to make her choice between the duplice and the 
triplice. “ She must choose.” “ It cannot bea question of 
substituting one country for another in the intimacy of 
Russia. . . There can be for England ne-asseciation with 
Russia, if France has no part an in ite : 

“ The crux of the whole mat 
of trust,” as M. de Pressensé 
Armenian business “ diplum ic. 
paralyse philanthropy; philaithrdpy is sty J 
enough to paralyse diplomacy.%\ Ur, Gladstou¢é’s moral “\) 
indignation is admirable, but hig. clamour Yer sepe # > \ 
action, seems to the writer “ hot-hégded” and “Ghildish¥y) | 
his abuse of the “unfortunate heir ‘of a deplorable ~“?7 j 
system, unjust, unfounded, and un-Chiigtian.”* ger 


= 


When we come to conditions for restoring thus Sayty a 
joining the duplice, we are confronted by M. de Beeagensc 7 
with Cyprus and Egypt. Salvation lies along the Imes 
indicated by Mr. Courtney; with French generosity the 
writer speaks of “the unequalled and incomparable in- 
dependence of this hero sans peur e¢ sans reproche of true 
freedom of thought.” 

This way lies the hope of a renewal of the entente cordial 
of former times. This way, too, lies the chance of an agree- 
ment with Russia. If England begins to tread the road of 
conciliation in Africa, the chances are for her following the 
same impulse in Asia. Thus would be made easy the new 
triple alliance, 

Only England cannot remain as she is. The article is 
one long “ Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.” 
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Our Unrunrittep Duty to Cyprus. 


Against any proposal to abandon Cyprus, Mr. Edward 
G. Browne pleas hard in the New Review. “ England’s 
duty to Cyprus,” he argues, “has not been done.” We 
have given her justice and liberty, but we have taxed her 
far more unmercifully than the Turk. At the same time, 
largely owing to French and other protective tariffs, the 
wine trade of Cyprus and her agriculture have suffered a 
sore depression. We have made few roads and not a 
single railway, and have arranged no regular steamboat 
service. And worst of all, over and above the heavy 
cust of administration, we exact a “tribute” to Turkey 
of £63,000 a year, which is really paid over to bond- 
holders. Yet the island is fertile enough to pay her way, 
even under this fearful load. 

Mr. Browne goes on to ask to whom are we to make 


strength? ‘To the Sultan? That is out of the question. 








From the Westminster Budget.} [October 30, 1896. 
THE HAND ON THE HEART AND THE HAND ON THE GLOBE. 


&S JOHN BULL SEES HIMSELF.] [AS SOME OTHERS SAY THEY SEE HIM 


Problem : To find the «omm:m Cenomiuator. 


From Mocnshine.] [O.tober 3!, 1896. 
ONE SLiP—ALL TUMBLE. 


From the Westminster Budget.) (October 23, 1896. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF THE CONCERT, 


Orcuestra (to John Bull): ‘* Yes, we'll play your tune, but what are you 
willing to pay?” 






































From the Westminster Budget.] [October 9, 1896. 
THE SICK TURKEY. 


AMBASSADORS (tn concert): ‘‘ Wonder if it’s any use trying to keep him till 
Christmas 
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From Fun.) [October 15, 1896. 
WHO's AFRAID, 
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To Greece? The Turks in Cyprus have already avowed 
their intention to fight if Greece were to try to take them 
over. Then toa joint control? This last suggestion Mr. 
Browne only answers by calling the arrangement, “ that 
Abomination of Desolation.” He urges rather the re- 
placement of the old loan for which the £63,000 are 
extorted by a new loan at lower interest and with British 
guarantee ; and generally a more generous policy of de- 
veloping the resources of the island. 


Mr. Witrrm Buiunt’s Proposa. 


Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, in the Nineteenth Century, 
traces back all the present trouble in the East to the 
perfidious Anglo-Turkish convention of 1878, He is very 
severe on Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals for not repu- 
diating this convention on their accession to power, and 
for actually withdrawing the perambulating consuls 
whom Lord Salisbury had sent through Asia Minor to 
promote reform. At Mr. Gladstone’s door, too, is laid 
the heavier charge of having, for the sake of the bond- 
holders, suppressed the native movement for constitu- 
tional reform in Egypt and the rest of Turkey, and for 
having made the reactionary despotism of the Sultan 
supreme over his subjects. Hence all our sorrows now. 
English encouragement of Armenian aspirations after 
autonomy, as distinct from annexation to Russia, alienated 
Russian help from Armenia and incited them to revolt, 
which has been quenched in massacre.. After this heavy 
criticism of England’s past Eastern policy, Mr. Blunt in- 
dicates three lines of possible policy for the immediate 
future: (1) Go blindly to war with the Sultan for our 
honour’s sake; which we dare not do with Europe at his 
back; (2) Do nothing; according to the advice of Lord 
Rosebery, who represents the great English gods of 
trade and finance, which we probably. shall follow; 
(8) Insist on our Government arranging with the Powers 
most interested a new European Congress: and this last 
project Mr. Blunt earnestly advocates. At that Congress, 
he demands, England must appear clean-handed, as a 
suppliant for her Armenian protégés, ready to see the 
whole Ottoman case treated without reserve, prepared, 
therefore, to put Egypt and the Soudan with Cyprus and 
Armenia on the table of the Congress. Our honour being 
vindicated and confidence restored, Russia might protect 
the Armenians, and Europe intervene to uphold the 
Porte against the palace and disband the Sultan’s 
guard, 


Putrinc TurRKEY 1N ComMIssIon. 


Diran Kélékian writes in French, to the same review, 
on Turkey and its sovereign. He finds the secret of the 
Snultan’s misrule in his desire to oppose the movement 
among his subjects for Constitutional Government. ‘To 
counterbalance these liberal forces, he has invoked the 
deadly powers of Mohammedan bigotry and fanaticism. 
He has also been guided by Macchiavelli’s Prince to- 
wards his present disastrous system of personal centralisa- 
tion of government. Anatolia has long been regarded as 
the last refuge of Turkey when the Ottomans are driven 
out of Europe, and their other dominions are snapped up 
by the Powers; and the Sultan desires to have this last 
resort complicated with no Armenian claims. The solu- 
tion of the crisis which the writer advocates is that the 
Sultan be allowed to reign, but not to govern; and the 
establishment at Constantinople of a European control 
or a national representative having, as base, a decen- 
tralised constitution on the Austrian principle of nation- 
alities, with European supervision for several years. 
This to be brought about by the ambassadors of the six 


great Powers meeting at the Yildiz Palace and “ pre- 
senting to the Sultan as to a condemned criminal the 
decisions of Europe with the threat of an immediate 
collective rupture.” 


GENERAL GorRDON’s PLAN. 


Sir Edmund du Cane communicates to the same review 
a letter sent him by General Gordon, January 16th, 1881, 
on the Blue Book on the condition of Asia Minor. The 
remedy he suggested for Turkish misgovernment was to 
take the power out of the hands of the Pashas and put 
it in the hands of the people themselves; certainly not-to 
transfer them to the government of foreign powers. The 
most important paragraphs in his letter are these :— 

The Turkish peoples know exactly the full extent ofthe 
corruption and rottenness of their government; they know how 
and in what way any remedy they may enaet wilk,act onthe 
country. They are in every way interested, for themselves 
and their children, in obtaining a good government; ‘Whereas 
to the Turkish Pachas, so long as they can fill their purses it 
is all they care. A FP 

To put the power in the hands of the Turkish. péoples.is a 
fair, perfectly just effort on the part of foreign governments; 
it is merely the supporting of the Sultan’s own design whei_he 
gave his constitution. Foreign governments who support this 
liberation of the Turkish people cannot be accused of intrigue 
or selfishness ; they will gain the sympathy of the peoples. 

A foreign government is no match for the Sultan and the 
Pachas: it has not the knowledge necessary to cope with them : 
it is the Turkish peoples who alone have the power to hold 
their own, besides which no foreign government has any right 
to interfere. é 

By the way foreign governments are now working they ara 
inevitably drifting, day by day, into still increasing interfer- 
ence with the internal affairs of Turkey, and are helping to 
band Sultan, Pachas, and peoples against any improvement. 
Such interference must end in serious complications, and can 
in no way further the professed object—improved government. 

It is urged that the Turkish peoples are not fit for repre- 
sentative government. Well, look at Roumania and Bulgaria, 
and, in some degree, to Roumelia; they succeed very fairly. 
If the peoples never have a chance, they will never be able to 
show what they can do. Had we waited till our monarebs or 
our lords had given us representative assemblies, we would be 
without them to this day. 

What I maintain, therefore, is that our government should 
unceasingly try, with other governments, tv get the Midhat con- 
stitution reconstituted; that they should leave that very 
dubiously just (in fact it may be called iniquitous) policy of 
forcing unwilling peoples under the yoke of other peoples, 
which is not only unfair to the coerced and ceded peoples, but 
is a grave mistake, for by it are laid the seeds of future 
troubles. 


Mr. FreDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Mr. Greenwood contributes his views on the situation 
to the Cosmopolis in the form of a diatribe against senti- 
ment in politics. He opens it with the picture of “an 
ideal Europe,” as it might be drawn by pilgrims in 
Palestine and on the Mount of the Sermon :— - 

An ideal Europe would be one wherein the nations lived 
side by side in unmenaced freedom and settled content—all of 
them, great and small, softened to the mood which one or two 
little States have been drilled into by conditions -that subdue 
ambition without denying prosperity. Aggression on the 
grander scale having gone the way of cattle-rieving, “ absorp- 
tion” as obsolete as piracy, even tariff-wars would be no more. 
The most hostile contention between one nation and another 
would be that of craftsmen in the same workshop, merchants 
in the same port, colleges in the same university. 


This was what England hoped the nineteenth century 


- would realize. But it has proved to be a hallucination 


-——“ the after-dinner dream of an Imperial .Dives.” - 
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DARWINISM IN FOREIGN POLICY. 


The real Europe, Mr. Greenwood evidently thinks, can 
be better understood from the Darwinian standpoint: the 
national rivalry which prevents an ideal Europe, and 
which is worse than any conflict of individualism between 
men and men is but “ part of the universal scheme that 
makes Nature red in tooth and claw with rapine.” 

Matter in the wrong place is dirt. Idealism and senti- 
ment in the wrong place are exemplified in such agitations 
as we have just had about Armenia, As a consequence, 
England is not the commanling power that it was 
at so recent a date as the fiftieth birthday of Mr. 
Gladstone. British policy has been ruled by Radical 
sentiment, which is marked by “an impatience to 
escape from the more brutal necessities of national 
competition,” and insists on “ government by the 
popular will.” The latter leads to the people being 
kept’ in ignorance by their leaders of the facts of 
international rivalry; and to their refusing to feel the con- 
sequent necessities. It is not want of heart, or want of 
thonght, but want of knowledge. 

Mr. Greenwood goes on to supply the knowledge, albeit 
in a muffled, semi-diplomatic tone, as though to break 
his views gently to the unaccustomed ear of Demos. 
The fact is, “in short, England has a position to regain, 
or an empire to lose. That is the exact situation when 
cleared of the illusions which .... have brought if 
about. It is not a situation that can endure a pause.” 


“WHOM SHALL WE Copy ? 


How, then, shall we re-molel our machinery for the 
management of foreign affairs ? 

The most perfect system in Europe is soon found. It is as 
nearly as possible the opposite of our own. and, being of the most 
»utique and unreformed type, is even like no other in Europe. 
Yet that it is the most perfect is seen by its long-continued 
ruecess, a success unequalled. It will be understood at once 
that the Russian system is meant; and therefore that, however 
well it may work, there ean be no thought of imitating it. 

But Mr. Greenwood will be merciful. He will not 
urge us to copy “ this effective me lie valism.” 

Let us turn from this too shining example of victorious un- 
sentimental policy, and look to France, which has shown us a 
successful way of rising from difficulties infinitely greater than 
our own. When France was beaten to the ground, had a 
strong and violent foe standing over her, and no very assured 
friends at some distance, she had many Governments, but only 
one policy--a policy that every Frenchmin understood and 
played his part in. . . we should do what France did; that is 
to say, go softly, stick to our own affairs, and promptly and 
urgently make up England’s strength to whatever point would 
enable her to face combinations and attract alliances. 


But “nothing of this kind is likely to be done.” The 
only hope is to turn out fancy with fact, and make our 
people understand that “the balance of power is 
destroyed, and what that means is no secret from any 
one—a dictatorship.” 

THE INTERNATIONAL DICTATORSHIP. 


We are face to face with “ a change which seems destined 
to prove another of the great turning-points in history.” 
The European system has re:ulted in a despotisin. 

That it is an enormous triumph for the dictator is confessed 
by every known manifestation of homage; which also con- 
fesses that the triumph was achieved neither by guile nor 
violence. And if it opens a more glorious future for France, 
the rejoicing of France is as blameless as natural. But to 
Europe a dictatorship is very far indeed from ideality. It is 
a change that portends long conflict, boundless disturbance, as 
much of the Continent feels; and when it is said that this 
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vast change is due to England’s withdrawal from the European 
system, I know not what can be alleged to the contrary. ... Her 
great endeavour now should be restoration to the European 
system on safe and honourable terms. 

Tae Furore Owner or CoNsTANTINOPLE. 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson writes in the National Review 
on “ The Value of Constantinople.” He lays stress on its 
focal position :— 

Constantinople lies upon a route which must needs be 
followed by the whole trade of a vast region. The Black Sea 
has a coast-line of more than two thousand miles, to which 
the Sea.of Agov adds six hundred more. To the Black Ses 
goes all the trade of the great navigable rivers, the Danube, 
the Dniester, the Dnieper, and the Don, with some portion of 
the trade of the Volga, transhipped to the Don. All this 
great trading area communicates by sea with the outside 
world only through the Bosphorus. . .. If we take a larger view, 
and lvok at the natural directions of traffic between East and 
West, and between North and South, we find that Constanti- 
nople is the centre of a circle, of which radii run along the 
Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, along the Suez Canal and 
the Red Sea, and along the Nile. All these are natural and 
necessary directions of trade. 

The three Powers most interested in these routes are 
Russia and Austria on ground of nearness, and Britain 
on ground of her carrying trade. 

The Dardanelles, fortitied so as to make the passage of 
a hostile fleet impoxsible, would enable Russia, if Con- 
stantinople became hers, to exclude from the Black Sca 
all ships of war but her own. Her armies could be 
moved across it without fear of molestation: and as an 
army carried in steamers moves many times faster than 
an army upon land, she could not be resisted landing on 
any country bordering on that sea :— 

Roumania, Bulgaria, and Northern Asia Minor would at 
once become, in fact if not in theory, portions of the Russian 
Empire. The frontier which Russia would thus acquire 
would place the eastern half of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy at her mercy. 

Rather than allow which, Austria-Hungary would 
fight. Moreover, Russia in possession of the Dardanelles 
could keep the Black Sea as a training-dock for as large 
a navy as she pleased to construct, with which to sally 
forth and take the initiative whensoever she pleased. 
This would give her such a’ preponderance as would lead 
other nations to resent it, and, if possible, prevent it. 

Constantinople Austrian would not be so general an 
affront to the rest of Europe, but would have its grave 
risks :— 

The Black Sea would not become an Austrian lake, but there 
would sooner or later be a naval war between Austria and 
Russia for its command, in which, however, the cessation of. her 
trade would paralyse the southern provinces of Russia, and an 
Austrian victory would be disastrous to the Northern Empire. 
For these reasons Russia is as strongly driven to resist an 
Austrian acquisition of Constantinople as Austria to oppose a 
Russian attempt upon that place. 

A prince of European origin, sovereign or nominally 
under the Sultan, acting as Administrator-General, might 
have Constantinople as the seat of his government. ‘The 
passage of warships through the Straits would still be « 
difficulty. ‘They should be closed to all or none. But in 
either case Russia would seek special advantage for her- 
self. The way out of the difficulty suggested is this :— 

The closure of the Straits to ships of war might be effected 
by separating the ownership of Constantinople from that of the 
Dardanelles, A principality of Constantinople with Northern 
and Central Asia Minor is not more rational nor more natural 
than a principality of Western Asia Minor, with its capital at 
Smyrna, and its northern limits at the Mysian Olympus, the 
Sea of Marmora, and the lines of Buluair. 
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OUR ALLY THE ASSASSIN. 
Is THE Cyprus CoNVENTION STILL BINDING ? 


Mr. T. G. Bows contributes an article in the Fort- 
nightly Review tor November apparently with the express 
purpose of justifyivg all that Madame Olga Novikoff and 
Prince Lobanoff have said as to the absurdity of dis- 
cussing the adoption of any effective measures against 
the Sultan so long as the Cyprus Convention blocks the 
way. In reply to their plea for the repudiation of the 
Convention and the evacuation of Cyprus, we have been 
told that the Convention is practically dead. Mr. Glad- 
stone, with one breath, says that it is so dead that it is 
impossible for Prince Lobanoff truthfully to say that it 
is any obstacle to Russian intervention, and in the next 
breath he says it is so much alive as to afford a valid 
basis for our single-handed action against Turkey. Lord 
Rosebery says that it is a sham to begin with—which is 
no doubt true—and that it has practically ceased to 
exist ; but even he does not deny that its uneasy ghost 
haunts the Foreign Office. 

THE VERY LATEST RUSSIAN “ AGENT.” 

He does not object to its being laid with bell, book 
and candle. Mr. Bowles, however, takes up the cudgels 
on behalf of the contention of Madame Novikoff and 
Prince Lobanoff. Of course, he will be horrified to: see 
his name coupled in print with Russian dip!omatists, 
whom he seems to regard as the natural enemies of 
Great Britain ; but no Russian could have done Madame 
Novikoff a kindlier service than has Mr. Bowles in the 
November number of the Fortnightly. For therein, 
writing from the point of view of a staunch Turkophil, 
Mr. Bowles succeeds in demonstrating to his own 
infinite satisfaction, but hardly to the edification of the 
leaders of the Armenian agitation, that the Cyprus 
Convention binds us hand and fvot to defend the 
Assassin, should Russia make any movement that could 
be construed into a menace of the integrity of his 
Asiatic possessions. If Mr. Bowles can gravely and even 
fervently argue thus, even now when the wail of Armenia 
still rings in the cars of our peopls, and when the 
Russian Government shows no disposition to send a 
single soldier across the frontier, it is not difficult to 
imagine how passionately the Convention would be 
invoked in favour of war against Kussia, when the 
memory of the massacre dies down and international 
jeslousies are roused by the movements of Russian armies. 


THE QUESTION STATED— 

Mr. Bowles opens his article by asking :— 

What now is the Cyprus Convention? Has it been abrogated 
by disuse? Is it null and void? If not, can it be nullified 
and avoided? Andifso, how? Ani, if it be nullified, what 
would be the results? These are questions to which various 
diplomatic documents, authoritatively published in the Blue 
Books, supply a very complete reply. 

Mr. Bowles deals first with the view of Lord Rosebery 
that the treaty is practically abrogated, and then having 
demolished this position, proceeds to defend the Conven- 
tion against those who would formally repudiate it :— 

Lord Rosebery described the Convention as one of three 
chauses. The one article of which it consists docs indeed con- 
tain three stipulations, whereof it would have been simpler 
and plainer to make three separate articles; but fhe annex 
contains six other stipulations, each in a separate article ; so 
that the stipulations are nine in all, 

—AND ANSWERED. 

Have these nine stipulations been abrogated by disuse, as 
Lord Rosebery says? So little is this the case that it will be 
found on examination that, so fur as the contingency has arisen 
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or the situation heen 
create], for which 
each stipulation pro- 
vided, every one of 
them has been 
carried out; and 
that instead of there 
being disuse and 
abrogation, there 
has been, and still 
is, a constant use, 
execution, and 
maintenance of the 
Convention. 

Every one of the 
stipulations has 
been in use and has 
received its execu- 
tion, so far as the 
contingency pro- 
vided for has arisen 





in each instance. 

There has been no sal 

disuse whatever, ‘ 

nor any abrogation IZSET BET, 
arising therefrom. Chief Adviser of the Sultan. 


Neither can the 
Convention, in any 
sense, be considered 
as “null and void,” cr as a “dead letter.” For, in virtue of 
this Convention alone, England has occupied and admin- 
istered Cyprus during eighteen years; she still occupies and 
administers it ; and she thus occupies and administers avowedly 
and professedly for no other purpose than to enable her to carry 
out her engagement to defend Asiatic Turkey by force of arms 
against further Russian attack. 
ARE TREATIES IRREVOCABLE ? 

Having thus dealt with Lord Rosebery, and those who 
maintain that the treaty has practically lapsed, he turns 
to those who maintain that it exists, and therefore 
should be formally disowned. He argues in a strain 
which implies that it would be a scandalous outrage 
upon treaty faith if we were to withdraw from any 
treaty whatever, no matter how grossly the other party 
to the treaty violate! his obligations. In fact, Mr. 
Bowles’ argument would be just as strong, supposing the 
Sultan, in addition to massacring his Armenian subjects, 
were to bave the children of all the English residents in 
Turkey served up tv him as roasted baby for breakfast 
every morning as long as they la-ted. The possibility of 
the Sultan forfeiting his claims to be regarded as any- 
thing but an enemy to the human race is not yet borne 
in upon Mr. Bowles’ mind. Possibly, if Mr. Bowles 
were to be impaled by a Turkish pasha, he would for 
the first time, in the last moments of his life, understand 
the true inwardness of his friend and ally the Turk. 

WHY THE CONVENTION IS MAINTAINED. 

Mr. Bowles maintainsin the true old Russophobist strain 
that the Turk may bea fiend incarnate, but that does not 
matter, the Convention was not made for love of him 
but to defend India against Russia. Here we have the 
same old mildewed rubbish carted out once more :— 

What this means is plain enough. It means that the Cyprua 
Convention was made for the protection of India—as, of course, 
it was-—and if Lord Salisbury’s arguments were good in 1878, 
to show the necessity of the Convention for that protection, 
they must be equally good yow. 

There is no need for further extract. Mr. Bowles’ article 
is amply sufficient to confound the critics of Madame 
Novikoff and Prince Lobanoff by justifying to the letter 
the suspicions and misgivings with which the Rassians 
regard us so long as the Convention remains in force. 


(Photograph by Abdullah Fréres, Constantinople.) 
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ENGLAND’S NEED OF EDUCATION. 
Two MANIFESTOES BY SIR JOHN GoRsT. 


Sir Jonn Gorst, always a bold man, has broken his 
own record by the appeal which he has just made to 
public opinion to force the hand of his colleagues, and 
compel them, however reluctant they may be, to face the 
duty of educating our people. The audacious article 
which he has contributed to the North American Review 
for October is a manifesto ofthe first order of political 
significance—a significance but thinly disguised by its 
publication as far away as New York, as if it were 
merely an essay on the prospects of education in 
England. That we are not exaggerating will be admitted 
by every one who reads Sir John Gorst’s article. 


(1) INSTANT ACTION: “THE ONLY HOPE.” 


The Vice-President of the Privy Council begins his 
plucky appeal to the nation to bestir itself energetically in 
a campaign against the ignorance and backward state of 
public instruction by the following clear and vigorous 
statement of the case :— 

The chief obstacles to the progress of education in England 
are party spirit and religious intolerance. Proposals for 
educational reform are discussed and decided, not in a philo- 
sophical spirit, but with all the acrimony of partisans. Yet it 
is admitted that the case is a very urgent one; that England 
is engaged in a struggle with her foreign competitors not only 
for the supremacy, but even for the very existence of her 
industries; that her workers are worse instructed than their 
rivals, and are on that account going to the wall; and that 
better education, both elementary and technical, is vital to the 
continuance of her prosperity. It is the fact that in both 
town and country elementary instruction is so backward that, 
even if adequate technical schools were provided, the mass of 
the people are unfitted to take full advantage of them. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, English statesmen will postpone 
reform indefinitely if they can see their way to secure a party 
advantage thereby. The only hope is that public opinion may 
appreciate, before it is too late, the position of education, both 
elementary and technical; may become agreed as to the 
direction in which development ought to take place, and may 
force Parliament and the Government to grapple with the 
difficulties which have to be overcome. 


“THE SACRIFICE OF OUR CHILDREN.” 
There are two obstacles which hinder the full measure 
of success being attained by the Education Act :— 
The first is the short time which the children remain in the 


elementary schools. Till recently, the age for exemption from 
full-time attendance at school was ten. It is now eleven, and 


in some boroughs has been raised by by-laws to as much as ° 


thirteen. The value of the child’s -labour is too great a 
temptation to parents and employers, and the general interest 
the community have in ‘keeping children longer at school is 
not sufficiently realised to counteract this strong motive. 
But if we choose to sacrifice our children at so early an age to 
the necessities of their parents or to the industries of the 
country, we must not expect to find them so apt to receive 
technical instruction as the German or Swiss child who has 
been kept at school to the age of fourteen. Until the school 
age is raised, English children cannot be turned out by the 
borough Board schools as well equipped for farther instruction 
as the Continental children who are to be their future rivals. 


THE BADNESS OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 

The staunch Church Tory will rub his eyes with 
amazement and horror on reading what his own Vice- 
President of the Council has to say about the Voluntary 
schools. Proceeding in his indictment of the existing 
system, Sir John Gorst says :— 

The second obstacle to complete success is the fact that the 
School Board system in boroughs does not cover the ground. 


Of seven children educated in boroughs, three are educated in 
Voluntary schools, as against four in Board schools, and -these 
Voluntary schools do not in general possess the means of giving 
so efficient an education in secular learning as the Board 
schools. ‘ 

The education in Voluntary schools, he points out, must 
necessarily be below the mark, because they starve their 
teachers and scrimp the teaching of the scholar. To 
quote his own words :— 

Upon an average in boroughs the Voluntary school managers 
spend from local sources ten shillings per child in average 
attendance, while Board schools spend twenty-five shillings, a 
difference of fifteen shillings per child: and thirteen shillings 
of this difference is accounted for by a difference in the amount 
spent on the teaching staff. The teachersin Voluntary schools 
are paid lower salaries, the assistants have lower qualifica- 
tions, the proportion of children to teachers is greater, and 
child labour is more extensively employed. 


THE INADEQUACY OF AN IMPERIAL GRANT. 


He scouts the idea that there can be any diminution of 
the cost of School Board teaching, and he ridicules the 
notion that a beggarly dole of 4s. per child will bring 
the Voluntary schools up to the level,of the requirements 
of the nation :— 

A grant of four shillings per child, which isall that is likely 
to be obtained from the Imperial Exchequer, would go a very 
small way towards placing the two classes of schools upon an 
equality ; besides this, it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
cost per child in Board schools will be arrested at the figure 
of twenty-five shillings. It has increased greatly since 1870, 
and no one can say precisely where it will stop. To attempt 
to limit by a hard and fast line the cost of elementary 
education is as absurd as to attempt to limit the cost of a gun 
or warship. The rivalry of nations is continually increasing 
the cost of these instruments of war, and the rivalry of nations 
may continually increase the cost of education. 

Sir John Gorst would saddle the ratepayers with the 
duty of paying for denominational education :— 

It is evident that if the Voluntary schools are to be main- 
tained in a proper condition of efficiency the managers must 
have more money. 

THE RUIN OF OUR RURAL DISTRICTS, 


From the town schools, Sir John Gorst proceeds to 
consider the rural schools, and here he finds the condi- 
tion of things far worse. The general level of education 
is far below the city standard. The rural Board schools 
are worse than the Voluntary schools, and—oh, cruel 
blow from a Tory Minister of Education !—we are 
expressly told that the Church schools in rural districts 
can “hold their own without further pecuniary 8up- 
port ” :— 

There is no part of the country in which education is more 
necessary to the preservation of English industry. Manu- 
facturing districts are still struggling against their foreign 
competitors, and are in many éases holding their own; but the 
agricultural interest is already beaten. The greater part of 
the food of the English people must of necessity be supplied 
by foreign competitors. But not only are bread and meat, the 
great staples of agricultural production, imported from abroad, 
but such articles as eggs, poultry, butter, and vegetables, 
which might be produced in unlimited quantities at home, are 
supplied to a great extent from Normandy, Belgium, Holland, 
and Denmark. 

THE LANDED INTEREST’S HATRED OF EDUCATION. 


But the passage in Sir John Gorst’s manifesto. which 
will create the greatest stir in Ministerial circles is that 
in which he boldly denounces the landed interest as the 
chief obstacle to the education of the people. Hesays:— 

If any one contrasts the elementary and technical instruction 
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imparted to the children of the peasantry in these countries 
and in England, as well as the amounts spent by the respective 
Governments thereon, there is no reason for surprise at the 
defeat of English agriculture; and it is impossible to refrain 
from asking whether better education of the people would not 
tend more to the relief of agricultural depression than remedies 
like bimetallism or protection. The understandings of all 
those who are connected with the cultivation of the soil appear 
to be darkened. The landowners exhibit that dislike to 
intellectual development which is characteristic of a territorial 
aristocracy; the farmers regard the imitation of the methods 
of their forefathers as the highest agricultural art, and scoff at 
the teachings of science ; and the labourer’s children are turned 
out of school to scare crows when eleven years old, and often 
by the conniyance of the school attendance officers, who are 
under the thumb of the farmers, at a much earlier age. After 


leaving school the children get no further instruction; they 


have no means of keeping up the little knowledge they have 
obtained ; and in a few years they forget everything they have 
learned, and are often incapable even of reading and writing. 
How can such a population compete with the French agri- 
culturists, carefully trained in schools and colleges in the art 
they are to practise? The mere distribution of a capitation 
grant from Government amongst the country schools would 
not raise rural education. Unless ear-marked and appropriated 
to specific purposes, it would all go in relief of subscriptions 
and rates. 
AN APPEAL TO PUBLIC OPINION. 

Sir John Gorst concludes his article as follows :— 

It is obyious from this survey of the condition and prospects 
of education in England that the early attention of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament to this subject is most urgently 
demanded; but if every attempt to promote the reform and 
development necessary for the progress of education is to be 
received in the spirit of party politicians, and to be recklessly 
thwarted for the sake of a party victory, and if the difficulties 
which have been pointed out are to be made greater still by 
the infusion of sectarian and religious animosity, it is very 
improbable tthat a system of education can be established 
which will enable the workers of England to compete on fair 
terms with their foreign rivals. Public opinion has, however, 
already, to a considerable extent, removed questions of foreign 
policy and of the national defence from the party arena; it 
may do the same for national education, and compel both 
parties to shape their policy with a due regard to national 
interests. 

(2) THE NEEDS OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS, 


Having spoken his mind in the North American Review 
for October to the Western half of the English-speaking 
world, Sir Johz Gorst now, in the Nineteenth Century for 
November, addresses the Eastern half. His subject is, 
“The Voluntary Schools,” and whatever breath has been 
left in the high and dry old Tories after they have read 
his American manifesto, will be taken away by this. 


IN THE FIFTIES AND SIXTIES. 


He begins with a short'review of Governmental con- 
nection with elementary education in this country. He 
recalls Lord John Russell’s Education Bill of 1853, which 
was permissive, and applied only to boroughs, enabling the 
Town Councils, acting through a Committee which might 
include other than Town Councillors, to give rate-aid to 
every public élementary school. Country schools were 
to receive State-aid. ‘The Bill was coldly received and 
was dropped. A dash of cynicism appears in the remarks 
that the Government, judging “ that the education ques- 
tion was ripe for being hung up for some years by 
a Royal Commission,” appointed a Commission accord- 
ingly in 1858; and that its recommendations “shared 
the common fate.of the recommendations of Royal Com- 
missions; no attempt was ever made by the Government 
to carry them into effect.” But they did suggest “a 
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most pernicious change,” that the State-aid should be 
given on the system of payment ‘by results which the 
Commission had proposed as a basis for rate-aid. 


FRIENDS OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS “ NOT WISE.” 


Mr. Forster’s Bill is next contrasted with the finished 
Act passed by him in 1871. Both proceeded on the 
“fatal error” of making every rural parish an indepen- 
dent school district. In towns the School Board was 
intended by the Bill to be elected ‘by the town council 
and in rural parishes by the vestry. “If county and. 
district councils had been in existence in 1870, it is im- 
possible to believe that parishes and vestries would have 
been elected” for this purpose. The Board was to grant 
rate-aid to local Voluntary schools as it‘saw fit, subject 
to conditions approved by the Education Department. 
Sir John reminds his friends that they are responsible 
for the change they now so much deprecate :— 

The two fundamental changes which the Bill of 1870 
underwent in passing through Parliament, both of which were 
brought about by the friends of Voluntary schools, were : 

(1) That the local education authorities were to be inde- 
pendently elected, and that education was to be thus separated 
from the other functions of local self-government. 

(2) That the new authorities were to be deprived of the 
power of using the machinery of the existing schools for the 
establishment of a comprehensive scheme of National schools. 
They were to set up a rival system. 

IN PRAISE OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The result has proved that the friends of Voluntary schools 
were not wise in rejecting the provisions of the Bill which 
rendered possible a concord between the representatives of the 
ratepayers and the managers of Voluntary schools. The 
School Boards in the towns and populous places have well 
performed the duties put upon them by the Act of 1870. They 
have constructed a system of elementary education which is 
inferior to that of other nations only because of the early age 
at which children are withdrawn from instruction. They 
have, not unnaturally, pushed and extended their system in 
every direction; they have regarded efficiency before economy, 
and have never spared the rates out of regard to the necessities 
of their districts other than educational. Unless some radical 
change can be speedily made in the position of Voluntary 
schools in School Board districts, all of them, except such as 
the strong religious feeling of their supporters can succeed in 
keeping on foot, must shortly disappear. 


THE TWO THINGS NEEDFUL IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


In the country districts “ the Voluntary schools are in 
no danger of extinction.” Rural School Boards are often 
a costly and dismal failure. The country parson, “ with 
all his alleged shortcomings, is generally a better manager 
than they.” To put them in his place would be a 
mistake. “To improve country schools, Board and 
Voluntary, two things are requisite—more money and 
better organisation.” The parish is too small an area 
for real organisation. Federated School Boards are the 
exception :— ‘ 

Church schools dare not federate, for fear of losing their 
subscriptions. People will subscribe to their own village 
school who would, it is believed, cease to do so if the school 
became merged in a diocesan federation. Only a. county 
education. authority could form an effective nucleus’ for 
common action amongst the individual schools of the country, 

But in the towns, Voluntary schools want “ money and 
organisation” just the same as in the country, but the 
Board schools are amply provided with both. Where is 
the needed money to come from ? 


WHAT IS NOT POSSIBLE. 
‘Can the difference—in London of twenty-five shillings 
and in provincial towns of twelve shillings per child 
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—be reduced by curtailing expenditure in School 
Boards? 

It is said that they are extravagant. They are probably 
not so economical as they would be if they were responsible 
for the general finance of their district as well as for its 
education; but there is little doubt that, on the whole, the 
ratepayers get excellent value for their money. Increased 
economy will not do much. 


“ Neither is it possible that the cost of education can 
be arbitrarily fixed in advance, as some persons have 
suggested,” for— pean 

It depends.on the cost of buildings, the price of apparatus, 
and the salaries of teachers. These are regulated. by the law 
of supply and demand . . . Jt is thus impossible to place a 
limit on the cost of education. The State may fix its contri- 
bution, the power of the School Board to rate may be restricted, 
but there must be some authority behind whose liability is 
unlimited if the efficiency of the Board schools is to be 
maintained. 


Sir’ John has even less merey for the proposal to 
restrict School Boards to teaching “ elementary ” subjects 
only. : 

In many places the Boards have . . . estabiished excellent 
higher grade’ schools, . Until some better public provision is 
made, for secondary education it would be the height of folly 
to stop these laudable efforts, highly popular among the rate- 
payers concerned. S 


These higher schools, moreover, make ‘a profit and 
s) diminish the general cost, of education :— 


But so long’ as our industri:il population is so inferior in 
elementary and ‘technical Knowledge to their rivals in other 
countries, any attempt to lower’ the quality of education is 
dangerous to our'national interests, unless we could persuade 
other nations to step down ‘to 'the same low léevel.  ~ 


‘* "FIVE CONDITIONS OF ,AID. | 


Sir John Gorst: reiterates, in conclusion, that the 
Voluntary. schools in towns, to be preserved in efficiency 
at-all comparable to Board schools, must be provided 
with means something like equal.’ For fifty years friends 
of Voluntary schools have been unable to make up their 
minds whether rate-aid would destroy the religious 
character of the schools, The article closes with five 
“ conclusions ” :— 

1. An additional State subvention, given in towns to Board 
and Voluntary schools alike, will not redress the existing 
inequality in their resources. Whatever is given to the 
Voluntary schools must either be withheld from the Board 
schools or be such as the latter possess. Whether it is possible 
to persuade Parliament to give to sclicols, because they are 
Voluntary, exceptioval grants, which are neither now nor in 
the near future to be extended td Board schools, or-‘whether, 
after 80 many schemes of rate aid have been proposed and 
none accepted, it is now possible to devise something which 
Parliament will adopt, are questions for the party politician. 

2. The aid must be adequate. It must be sufficient to 
enable the managers of Voluntary schodls to give an education 
as efficient as that of the Board schools. Some plan will also 
have to be devised to secure tliat the aid will go to the school, 
and not to the subscribers. 

3. The aid must be elastic. It is impossible to regard the 
existing cost of education as a maximum which will never be 
exceeded. If the cost in Board schools increases, the Boards 
have the rates to fall back upon. The managers of Voluntary 
schools must have a source of income capable of simultaneous 
augmentation. 

4. The aid must be permanent. Any relief given now to 
Voluntary schools which might be withdrawn a few years 
hence will only ensure ‘their destruction . . . Its permanence 
ean only be relied on if it is the result of a common under- 
standing. 
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5. Lastly, the managers of Voluntary schools must make up — 


their minds to accept, along with increased grants of public 
money, increased public control. If aid come from the State, 
Parliament is sure to impose conditions with the view of 
securing the application of the special grant to increasing the 
efficiency of the schools. If from tle rates, the representatives 


. of the ratepayers must have some sort of voice in the manage- 


ment of the schools, Managers must submit to. such con- 
ditions as ratepayers may properly aig orig for securing the 
efficiency of the secular education in their schools; the only 
thing which they cannot surrender, and for which they must 
stand out to the last, is full liberty to teach their distinctive 
religious doctrines to the children of their own communion. 





MR. DIGGLE ON NON-BOARD SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Josep R. Dieete writes in the National Review on 
“The Government’s Opportunity.” He remarks on the 
slightness of the effort made by either side to inform the 
popular mind, and is evidently amused at Sir John 
Gorst “enlightening public opinion in England” by 
writing in the North American Review. To assist in the 
guidance of the nation Mr. Diggle offers his suggestions, 
all but exclusively, in the interest of non-Board Schools, 
as he prefers to call Voluntary Schools. Better organisa- 
tion and more money are ‘two ‘principal needs of these 
schools, neither of which the defunct Bill adequately 
met. Eft Hes 4 ees 

-HOW TO FEDERATE NON-BOARD SCHOOLS. ' 


What is wanted is to make Federation of’ non-Board 
Schools inevitable and speedy.. In every school district, 
howsoever defined, the organisation of ,the non-Board 
should be commensurate with that .of Board Schools:—,. 


Every non-Board School has now a recognised body 6f local ° 


managers. ‘he Council of the Associated’ Schools: might 
spring naturally out of these recognised bodies, All: Govern- 
ment and Local Grants should be paid into ‘the’ common fund 
of the Federation, to be used by them for the common purposés 
of the schools, either allied or to be allied ‘to the Federation. 
It should be compulsory upon -the Council of the Federation, 
as it is now permissive upon School Boards, to delegate the 
administration and management of the schools tv local 
managers ; and, in this delegation, the conditions and purposes 
of the Trust under which the school was originally erected 
should be preserved intact. There might be pliced upon the 
Councils of the Federated Schools representatives of the rate- 
payers of the area concerned, wherever local grants from the 
rates were made, in order that the expenditure might be regu- 
larly supervised and guarded. , These representatives might be 
nominated by the County Councils or by any ptblic body 
having an equivalent authority to act on behalf of the general 
body of ratepayers. 


RATE-AID FOR NON-BOARD SCHOOLS. 


The need of more money is not met by the special aid 
grant of 4s. per child, which Sir John Gorst declares tu 
be all the Government can offer :— 

The evil springs from the fact that all public elementary 
schools, rendering as they do an equality of service, do wot 
recvive in return an equality of recompense. Local aid is 
diverted by the law directly to the support of one set of 
schools, and indirectly to the destruction of the others, And 
yet the latter schools mintster to the wants of a majority of the 
people. What is needed is a simple readjustment of the law 
which will enable non-Board Schools to receive in common 
with Board Schools their fair and proportionate share of local 
assistance as they now do of State-:id. 


NO HOSTILITY TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 
Mr. Diggle concludes by emphasizing three things 
which he thinks the Government ought to do:— 


First of all the Government should take measure: to allay 
the apprehensions aroused by what was undoubtedly a most 
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wafounded, but none the less dangerous, misrepresentation ; 
namely, that their action was inspired not so mueh by love of 
non-Board, as by hatred of Board Schcols. It ought. to’ be 
made perfectly clear that'the policy to be followed is one of 
equal treatment all round, and that simple justice to non- 
Board Schools is not only compatible with, but essential to 
similar justice to Board Schools. 
PLAN FOR A NEW COUNTY AUTHORITY, 


The second po‘nt is the formution of a 1ew elucation 
au ‘ovity. The Elucation Department which Liberals 
prufess to admire most highly is no‘, Mr. Diggle reminds 
thom, an elected body. His own scheme is also non- 
elective :— 

There is no reason to doubt but that a county education 
authority formed out of existing ircal authorities, eg., the 
County or District or City Councils, the School Boards, the 
Councils of Federated non-Board Schools, representatives of 
institutions giving Secondary or University Kdueation, &c., 
would furnish a more popular and eff-ctive authority than 
nny which now exists. ‘Che principle of the formation of such 
composite educational bodies is not a novel and untried 
principle. It is simply the extension to a wider area, and to 
more complex interests, of the habitual practice of the Charity 
Commissioners which is uniformly approved by Parliamentary 
6 inctions. 

ORDINARY TEACHERS AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

The third point is evidently the difficulty of religious 
teaching, concerning which Mr. Diggle emits the follow- 
ing oracular sentences :— 

In the third place, there is uo necessity to endanger the 
harmonious working of every public elementary school by 
introducing into the schools, for a specific purpose, a new 
class of teachers, not appointed by the local m:nagers, but by 
seme outside persons or authority. The frank recognition of 


parental rights in the matter of religious education imposes - 


upon the managers of schools the corresponding obligation to 
safeguard those rights an: to give effect to them in the ordi- 
nary conduct of the school. But it is essential to the proper 
and effective conduct of the school that the ordinary teachers 
should be competent to give the full recognised instruction of 
the school. This is the method adopted.in industrial schools, 
and it is equally applicable to ordinary schools. The London 
School Board find no difficulty in adapting a so-called undeno- 
minational system to the denominational requirements of the 
Jews, and there is no reason why a denominational system should 
not be equally flexible in the case of the undenominationalists, 





EDUCATION BY HYPNOTISM. 

Dr. R. Osaoop Mason writes in the North American 
Review for October on “The Educational U-es of 
Hypnotism.” He quotes a striking instance of educa- 
tion—one might almost say conversion—brought about 
by hypnotic action :— 

In the summer of 1884 there was at the Salpétritre a young 
woman of a deplorable type-—a criminal lunatic, filthy in 
habits and violent in demeanour, and with a life-long history 
of impurity’ and theft. M. Auguste Voisin, one of the 
physicians of the hospital staff, undertook to hypnotise her 
at a time when she could be kept quiet only by the strait- 
jacket and the continuous cold douche to the head. .She 
would not look at the operator, but raved and spat at him. 
M. Voisin, however, kept his face close to hers, and followed 
her eyes wherever she moved them. In ten minutes she was 
asleep, and in five minutes more she passed into the sleep- 
walking or somnambulic state, and began to talk incoherently. 
This treatment being repeated on many successive days, she 
gradually became sane when in the hypnotie condition, though 
she still raved when awake. At length she came to obey in 
her waking hours commands impressed upon her in her trance 
—trivial matters, such as to sweep her room—then suggestions 
involving narked changes iu her behaviour; finally, in the 
hypnotic state, she voluntarily expressed regret tor her past 
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life, and of her own accord made good resolutions for the 
future, which she carried out when awake ; and the improve- 
ment in her conduct and character was permanent. Two 
years later M. Voisin wrote that she was a nurse in a Paris 
hospital, and that her conduct was irreproachable. / 

This is, we are told, an unusual but not a unique case. 
Dr.. Mason would apply similar treatment in cases of 
mental deficiencies, evil habits, and vicious tendencies, 
shown in childhood or youth. 

There will probably be greater readiness on the: part 
of the public to entertain these proposals of edacational 
hypnotism whea our hypnotisers become saints or eur 
saints turn hypnotisers, A high state of habitual and 
elevated self-control is a condition without which control 
over others should never be allowed. 


UNIONISTS AND CHURCHMEN. 
THREAT OF AN “ INDEPENDENT Party.” 

“ A LAYMAN,” writing in the National Review, delivers 
his soul of a bitter complaint against the Unionist Party 
for its treatment of the Church in the last Session of 
Parliament. Churehmen had jubilant hopes from the 
triumphant majority they had largely helped to return 
to power. Butalas! “For the Church of England the 
Government did nothing,—nothing except (to be 
studiously accurate) the pissige of a Bill to alter 
the boundaries of the diocese of Bristol” ‘The fate 
of the Benefices Bill, and above all of the Education 
Bill, leads the writer to what he feels to be the 
irresistible conclusion “that the greater part both of 
the Government and of the party are indifferent to‘ the 
interests of the Church and to the wishes of Charchmen.” 
This plaint is pathetically repeated again and again. 
“There seems to be a large body of opinion in the 
Unionist Government and Party indifferent to. religious 
Government.” The financial clauses of the Education 
Bill and its collapse suggest to the aggrieved writer that 
the Government “ belong, at present at any rate, to that 
baser class of insolvents who promis a percentage and 
pay nothing!” No doubt, he grants, Unionists oppose 
HDisendowment, but apart from this negative aid, 
“Unionist friendship seems to become a very insignifi- 
cant sentiment.” And let not Unionists imagine that 
the dread of Disendowment will always ensure the 
support of Churchmen :— 

Such calcu'ations do not take account of the feclings of a 
section of the younger and more ardent clergy. To them 
Disendowment has no horrors; and Disestablishment has 
considerable attractions. As yet they are not, in most cases, 
supporters of either, but they do not care so greatly that tiey 
may not come to think it is possible to sxcrifice too much for 
the establishment. The opinions of a number of clergy, 
moreover, are on general politics quite divergent from 
Conservatism. Some members of the Christian Social Union, 
who ate strong not, indeed, in intellectual force, but in their 
zeal and in their high persoval standard of virtue and 
piety, favour much which Conservatives regard as socialistic. 
Evidently a few more Sessions like the last would suffice to 
alienate from the Unionists the support such men have 
sometimes given to them as the friends of tie Church. 

The threat of secession with which the article began 
is renewed. “ Even the extreme course of forming an 
Independent Party, which would divide the strength of 
Unionists at elections, might not be impossible.” This 
menace—which if meant seriously: would be welcome 
news to Liberalsand Liberationists—is evidently intended 
to spur on the Government to more practical devotion 
to the Church. The conclusion of the whole matter is, 
“Let us grumble to-day, that we may be spared the 
temptation of revolting to-morrow,” 
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LORD ROSEBERY. 
Various Views or His Poticy anp CHARACTER. 

Lorp RosgBery’s resignation of the Liberal leadership 
naturally suggests many articles in this month’s Reviews. 
The Fortnightly publishes “Lord Rosebery’s Second 
Thoughts” by “ Diplomaticus,” and “Lord Rosebery’s 
Resignation,” by Mr. Edward Dicey. 

By “ Drptomaticvus.” 

The article by “ Diplomaticus ” attacks Lord Rosebery’s 
policy in dealing with the Eastern Question. He goes 
over the old ground, generally accusing the Liberal 
Prime Minister of ignorance of the conditions of the 
problem with which he had to deal, especially of ignor- 
ing the drift of Russian policy. He makes one point 
against him, namely, that in which he contrasts Lord 
Rosebery’s recent warning against Italian action with 
the assurance which he gave to Lord Salisbury when he 
went to the office that he would have the support of the 
nation, even if he took united action. “Circumstances 
alter cases,” Lord Rosebery would reply, and isolated 
action which might have been somewhat safe in 1895 
might be midsummer madness in 1896. The only new 
thing in “ Diplomaticus’s” article is that in which he 
declares that Lord Rosebery missed the chance of doing 
anything for Armenia when he refused to join Russia, 
France and Germany in intervening on behalf of China 
against Japan. Prince Lobanoff, “ Diplomaticus ” says— 
accordingly made overtures to the British Government 
to join in an intervention in China, with a view to keeping 
Japan off the Asiatic mainland. I understand that he 
intimated to Lord Rosebery that he might make almost his 
own terms for the support demanded of him. Never had a 
British Minister a more splendid opportunity of achieving a 
great coup. Had he seen clearly at that moment, or if seeing 
clearly had he acted with courage, the Eastern Question 
would have been settled to-day. Under these circumstances 
there was no Power or combination of Powers to say him nay. 
He adopted neither of these courses, but simply peddled away 
at his scheme of reforms in the infatuated belief that, as soon 
as it was completed, the Sultan would adopt it, or British 
gunboats would know the reason why. 

This may be true, or it may not; but there is a further 
question, namely, as to how far the responsibility for 
refusing to co-operate with Russia was due to Lord 
Rosebery or to his colleagues? A very persistent rumour 
at the time had it that Lord Rosebery almost wrecked his 
Cabinet by the vehemence with which he pressed his 
recalcitrant colleagues to embark upon the intervention to 
which Prince Lobanoff invited him. 

By Mr. E. Dicey. 

Mr. Edward Dicey, writing upon “Lord Rosebery’s 
Resignation” in the same Review, has very little to say 
that is new. Speaking of Lord Rosebery, he says :— 

After all, he contrived to keep the Liberals in power for a 
year-and-a-half after Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, and to have 
done so is an achievement no other Liberal Premier could have 
accomplished. 

He does not think that Lord Rosebery’s 
career as a Minister, or even as a Prime Minister, is necessarily 
at anend. He may or may not be a great statesman. In all 
times and all countries great statesmen are very few in number. 
But his lordship has many of the qualities which, in such a 
country as ours, enable a man to play a very high and even 
brilliant part in public life. Apart from his advantages of 
rank, repute, and fortune, he possesses a cool head, a sound 
judgment, a knowledge of the world, a faculty of lucid and 
telling statement, a gift of writing, and above all a keen under- 
standing of the British public, of its prejudices, its likes and 
dislikes, its aims, ambitions, convictions and aspirations. 
Given these advantages and these qualities, and Lord Rosebery 


might well be excused for applying to himself the remark of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes after his resignation of the Cape Premiership, 
and of saying “ my political career is not ended but only begin- 
ning.” But if this anticipation is to be justified by- events 
Lord Rosebery must take his stand on one side or the other. 

Therefore, as Mr. Dicey is a Liberal Unionist, he con- 
siders that Lord Rosebery ought to stand where Mr. 
Dicey does. He concludes his article as follows :— 

I would respectfully say to the late leader of the Liberal 
party, your place is not temporarily only, but permanently, in 
the ranks of those who uphold the rights of property, individual 
liberty, freedom of contract, the maintenance of the Union, 
aud the Imperial mission of the British Empire; in the ranks, 
to put the matter more concisely, of the Conservatives, not of 
the Liberals. 

“A Mere Critic.” 


In the Progressive Review for November, the editor 
deems it the best way to promote the cause of Liberalism 
by publishing a carping criticism of Lord Rosebery, of 
whom he finds it difficult to say one good word, with 
the exception of the following guarded admission as to 
his critical abilities :— 

We do not deny for one moment Lord Rosebery’s powers as 
a critic, and never was his critical ability seen to greater 
advantage than in his recent able Edinburgh speech. But a 
good critic is usually a bad leader, especially where human 
and moral considerations are involved,.and the specific charge 
against Lord Rosebery through his whole career is that ex- 
cepting in organising jingo expeditions, he has invariably 
appeared in the guise of a mere critic. 

The chief contention of the writer is that the choice of 
Lord Rosebery’s successor must be made by a vote of the 
whole party :— 

As to leadership, it would be criminal folly for genuine 
Liberals to keep silence now. The essential point is this: 
the disastrous experiment of 1894 must never be repeated. 
Had Lord Rosebery been a ten times stronger man than he 
has proved to be, his career would have been vitiated ab initio 
from the manner of his appointment. A party which professes 
to be democratic must elect its leader in the best way actual 
conditions will permit. For a leader to be chosen by the out- 
going Prime Minister and the Queen, aided by a cabal of self- 
interested political intriguers, is fatal to the peace, union, 
and dignity of a party, especially of a sot disant party of 
progress. The first duty, therefore, of the Liberal party is to 
provide for the formal election by the party of its chief, and to 


set its heel once for all on private nominations and back-stairs’. 


intrigues. 
By “A ConsERVATIVE M.P.” 

“A Conservative M.P.,” writing in the National 
Review, greatly exults in the Liberal divisions made 
evident by Lord Rosebery’s resignation. He recalls the 
fact that twelve occupants of the Liberal Front Bench 
attended Lord Rosebery’s Edinburgh meeting and 
voted for his return to the Leadership. He specially 
remarks on Mr, Asquith’s expressed conviction that 
Lord Rosebery was “the only fit successor to Mr. Glad- 
stone.” He concludes that “these eminent Radicals ” 
do not wish to see Sir William Harcourt leader of 
their party. How then, he asks, can the tactics of the 
Opposition be harmonious, even with the leadership 
left in suspense? Ini any case, Lord Rosebery weighs 
more with the country than any other of the Radical 
chiefs—as witness the effect of his speech on Armenia— 
and if on the eve of a General Election he were to insist 
on his conversion-of-the-predominant-partner line of 
argument on Home Rule, would not he shiver the party 


- into such equally opposing fragments that only the polls 


could readjust? However that may be, “ the most sanguine 
of Radicals cannot deny that the present detachment of 
Lord Rosebery will help to discredit what may be 
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termed Gladstonianism and tend to strengthen many 
Unionist principles.” 
DISAPPEARANCE OF THE LIBERAL Parry. 

Blackwood is naturally very jubilant on the subject. 
Lord Rosebery’s retirement has simplified the general 
political issues. 

There is no longer any halting-place between Conservatives 
and Destructives, and it may be that Lord Rosebery’s appre- 
ciation of this truth had something to do with his retirement. 
But, however this may be, the Radicals represent a young, 
vigorous, and earnest party, monopolising all the vitality and 
energy which still remains to the Opposition; and they are 
led by a patrician demagogue of the type of Wilkes, Burdett, 
and Duncombe, men who regard the interests of their own 
order, and even their own fortunes, as a feather in the scale 
when weighed against the immediate calls of personal ambi- 
tion—political gamblers, in fact, by which name Burke 
describes them. This is the party of the future, with whom 
the Conservatives will have to cope. 





{eG 
From the Westminster Budget.} 
THE TWINS WHO DIDN’T. 
**Tt has been a most uncomfortable cradle—not nearly room enough for both of us.” 


‘The old Liberalism is effete.” The new Liberalism 
is Radicalism and nothing else. And Blackwood fer- 
vently desires that “the slippery compromise ycleped 
Liberalism” will “disappear from our vocabulary.” 
Though the working classes, as a whole, are by no means 
a Radical preserve, there is “a powerful residuum pre- 
pared to support a social and political revolution to the 
last cartridge.” But men are beginning to understand 
that our party conflicts are only part of the great 
struggle between the rival principles, on the one hand 
of “authority, subordination, religion, property, law, 
order,” and onthe other of “the negation of all 
these.” 

Harcourt—A Liperal DIsRak.l. 

Mr. H. D. Traill contributes to the Contemporary a 
rather caustic character-sketch of Sir William Harcourt. 
“From the first,” says the writer, “Sir William has 
never been credited with any remarkable gifts of states- 
manship.” 


[October 16, 1896. 
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On the contrary, there was, as indeed there still is,a strong dis- 
inclination to take him seriously as a statesman ; and it may be 
that one reason for the respect with which he was known to 
regard Lord Beaconsfield is to be sought for in his conscious- 
ness of a certain resemblance in their histories . . . His rise, 
in fact, has borne in many respects a curious resemblance to 
that of the object of his admiration. He had “views” like 
Disraeli and the Disraelian readiness of satirical speech, and 
the same controversial “joy of battle.” If he had not Disraeli’s 
brilliant literary gift he could wield the pen of the pamphleteer 
with undeniable vigour and effect. And people believed just 
as much or as little in the depth of his convictions and the 
soundness of the views which he undertook to advocate. 
“Historicus” was recognised as a formidable disputant on 
points of international law—in a newspaper... The im- 
pression prevailed and became ineffaceable that Sir William 
Harcourt was .. . a lawyer of the “elegant” rather than of 
the profound order; and much the same suspicion of super- 
ficiality attached to his political convictions. . . 

Sir William Harcourt has never shared, as imdeed no 
ambitious politician can afford to share, the 
perverse attachment of Cato to the losing 
cause. He has never been ashamed to dis- 
play that preference for the winning side, 
in which, according to the Latin poet, he has 
at least the companionship of the gods to 
keep him in countenance. 

His one unfortunate phrase was about 
his opponents “stewing in their Parnel- 
lite juice.” But Mr. Traill allows that 
Sir William has made himself not only 
useful, but indispensable to his party. 
There was no one among his Gladstonian 
comrades who could for a moment chal- 
‘lenge comparison with him as a debater. 

He is a parliamentary strategist and tac- 
tician of the first foree. In a word he has 
proved by the acknowledgment of both friend 
ahd foe, that he isa leader who can really 
lead, and there is an ever-growing conviction 
among his party that he is the only one of 
their leaders who can. 





THE CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Two Vigws FROM THE Two 
QUARTERLIES. 

Tue two old-established quarterlies 
deliver judgment on the question raised 
by the Jameson raid. 

I.—Tue Case or THE UITLANDERS. 

The Quarterly Review, in an article on 
the Boers and the Uitlanders, speaks with no uncertain 
sound. It says :— 

Putting aside all national prepossessions and prejudices, 
there seems to be only one possible solution of the Boer-Uitlander 
controversy. In the end the racé which is strongest in numbers, 
in wealth, in intelligence, and in energy, must wim the day. 
The ultimate triumph of the Uitlanders is a matter of almost 
mathematical certainty, There can be no restin the Transvaal 
till Uitlanders and Boers are given equal rights; until there 
is rest in the Transvaal, there can be no peace in South 
Africa. It is the interest therefore, ag well as the duty, 
of the Imperial Government to make the settlement of 
the Boer-Uitlander difficulty the dominant principle of our 
South African policy. Towards this end their efforts should 
be steadily concentrated, for upon its settlement is staked 
the question whether the Dutch or British elements are to 
predominate in South Africa. From this conclusion we can 


_ See no escape. 


But the Quarterly Reviewer goes further. He defends 
and apologises for the Uitlanders whose abortive rising 
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had such disastrous consequences. 
plead two causes in justification :— 

The first of these causes was to be found in the apprehension 
on the part of the Uitlanders that grave immediate danger to 
their vital interests was imminent at the period when the 
Reform Comittee gave the signal for action. The second of 
these causes was the expectation on their part that this action 
would meet with sueh support from without as to render 
success probable, if not certain. It remains to indicate what 
was the general character of these apprehensions and these 
exnectations, 

It was the well-nigh universal belief in Johannesburg 
towards the close of last year, that the Government of Pretoria 
was endeayouring to obtain foreign aid, so as to render 
impossible any attempt on the part of the Uitlanders to 
assert their rights by action, and to prevent any possible 
intervention on the part of their fellow-countrymen in South 
Africa or of the Mother Country. We may hope, even if we 
do not expect, that the researclies of the impending Commission 
of Enquiry will throw some light on the truth or falsehood of 
this belief. But, in order to form a fair opinion as to the 
action of the Uitlanders, the question to be considered is not 
go much whether: their belief was correct, as whether they 
had reasonable cause for so believing. We cannot but think 
that-this question must be answered in the affirmative. The 
Government of Pretoria during the year 1895 had done every 
thing, short of repudiating the Treaty of Pretoria, to encourage 
the impression that the Republic was looking to Germany for 
support against Great Britain. Tiie German, in contradis- 
tinction to the British Uitlanders, were treated on the footing 
of the most favoured nation. Exceptional facilities were given 
to German manufacturers in preference to British. Conces- 
sions were refused by the State to British speculators and 
accorded to Germans. Negotiations were reported to be 
carried on between Pretoria and Berlin by the Secretary of 
State. Dr. Leyds, the most Anglophobe of Boers; and, accord- 
ing to enrrent report, steps were being taken to organise a 
foreign legion, commanded by German officers, and composed 
of German emigrants who had just completed their terms of 
military service. Plans, too, were said to be ripe for building 
fortifications, not only at Preto ia but at Johannesburg. Now. 
1s subsequent events demonstrated, the idea which underlay 
the scheme of an armed demonstration on the part of the 
Uitlanders was based on the assumption that the volunteer 
forces which the Reform Committee hoped to raise would be 
strong enough to hold their own against the Boers, until such 
time as assistance could be rendered by the British colonists in 
the’ Cape and in Natal. Obviously this idea would become 
impracticable if once the Government of Pretoria had in its 
service a trained body of European troops. If, therefore, an 
armed demonstration was to be made at all, no time was to be 
lost. 

The second cause which, in the opinion of the Uitlanders, 
militated in favour of immediate action, was the expectation 
that the proposed demonstration would meet with prompt and 
effective support from without. It is an important fact, 
bearing on the future development of the Boer-Uitlander 
controverzy, that the belief prevalent throughout the Randt is 
that if Dr. Jameson had succeeded in effecting his entrance 
into Johannesburg at the head of his troops, the whole position 
of affairs would have been changed. We have no means of 
either disputing or confirming the truth of this impression. 


II.—Tsat Goop Ma. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The Edinburgh Review, in an article on the “ Ministry 
and the Country,’ empties its wash-bowl of adulation 
over the sacred head of the consistent Mr. Chamberlain :— 


Mr. Chamberlain has been consistent from first to last. 
The first thing he had to do was to stop, if possible, the raid, 
to disavow it, and put the offenders on their triai; and these 
things he endeavoured todo and did. At the same time he 
has always declared that the raid, though the most striking 
incident «f tre situation, was not the whole nor the principal 
difficuliy he had to deal with; aud he has never allowed 


He says they muy 
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himself to be diverted, by a desire to obtain punishment for 
those who deserved it, from the great end of once more 
drawing together the feelings of Englishmen and Dutchmen 
so rudely shaken, not only in the ‘Transvaal, but through 


the whole of Cape Colony. As regards Mr. Rhodes 
and the Company, the Secretary of State declared his intention 
as soon as the suspicious nature of the transactions had come 
out. Till the raiders were tried he would not authorise an 
investigation which would bear upon their case. As soon as 
that was over a searching investigation should be held into 
the complicity of the Chartered Company and its officials, and 
accordingly on the day of the conviction of Dr. Jameson Mr. 
Chamberlain moved for the appointment of a Committee of 
the House of Commons to make a searching examination into 
the conduct of the Company. Whether Mr. Rhodes will treat 
that Committee with mure respect than the Committee 
of the Cape Parliament, and appear before it, remains to 
be seen. The evidence collected at the Cape tells a 
very different story of the whole inception and prepara- 
tion of the raid from that which was for long curie.it in 
England. It is clear that the couspiracy had been long 
and deliberately planned by those who held positions of 
authority and of trust; that fraud had been practised upon 
the Governor, the representative of the Queen in the Colony; 
and that every means had been taken by the preparation of 
false intelligence to deceive public opinion at home. It is 
charitable to suppose that most of those who still apologise for 
the raid, and treat the offence of the raiders as a mere 
technical crime, which as a mutter of policy it was 
necessary to punish, have failed to make themselves 
acquainted with the true facts of the case. Upon the 
evidence now made public, the planuing of the raid is seen 
to have been an unscrupulous and fraudulent proceeding. 
It entailed (as was fully contemplated) the deaths of a 
number of perfectly innocent persons. It was the direct 
cause of the miserable native war which is not yet at an 
end. It brought Great Britain and the German Empire 
within a measurable distance of war, and has had a most 
unfortunate effect in siraining the relations of the two Powers 
at a time when it is eunently desirable that hearty cordiality 
should prevail between them. Those who planned the raid 
were regardless of the national honour, which was pledged -tu 
respect the independence of the Transvaal; and those who 
carried it out, by the utter feebleness of their performance, 
brought disgrace upon the British flag. 


Our Circulating Library. 

Dunxine the past month there has been a great demand 
for boxes of books. The new series, comprising more 
contemporary fiction than the original boxes, has been 
very successful. Any society or institution which desires 
to provide its members with a continuously varied 
selection of books could not do better than subscribe 
to the series, At the present moment there are boxes 
seattered throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, 
We have now a considerable number of second-liand 
books to dispose of, and will be glad to supply particulars 
to any club which wishes to form a permanent library of 
its own or to add to its present stock of books. 

THE Dublin Review for October is an especially good 
number. Special notice is required for Mrs, Mulhall’s 
statement of the Irish origin of Dante’s poem, and the 
articles dealing with the Reformation and Revolution hy 
Father Kent, Mr. Conder, and Miss Shield) Mr, «. T. 
Mackenzie presses the Indian practice of making grants 
to denominational schools in behalf of their secular 
instruction, irrespective of religion taught or not taught, 
as an example for the Home Government. Miss li, M. 
Clerke contributes a cheering word on the crisis in 
Rhodesia, the opening up of which land she pronounces 
a great success. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MR. DILLON, MR. REDMOND, MR. PARNELL: 
DiscLosurEs BY Mr. W. O'BRIEN. 

“ Was Mr. Parnell hadly treated ?” is the title of the 

paper which Mr. W. O’Brien contributes to the Contem- 
porary, acd which sheds a strange light upon the present 
quarrel between Redmondite and Dillonite. The writer 
begins by declaring that “ Mr. Healy’s poisoned words ” 
in Committee-Room 15, and his subsequent writings, 
are almost the only grounds for Parnellite resentment and 
cstrangement, and now that Mr. Healy’s domination is at 
an end, one would: suppose there might be an end to the 
schism among the Nationalists. The purpose of the 
article is first to make clear, from letters and telegrams in 
the Boulogne acgotiations, that Mr. Parnell was not badly 
treated, but was treated, and confessed that he was 
treated, with friendly and respectful consideration. But 
in doing this, the much more remarkable and practically 
important fact is that— 
Mr. John Redmond, who is now the only considerable enemy 
of reunion, was, while Mr. Parnell was still alive, one of our 
most earnest auxiliaries in bringing about Mr. Parnell’s 
retirement, and substituting for him the very man who is at 
this moment chairman of the Irish party, Mr. John Dillon. 

As Mr. O’Brien says, ‘The fact will astonish many 
people.” But he goes on to prove it; and calmly predicts 
that ‘‘the moment earnest Parnellites master the facts, 
Mr Redmond’s power as a mischicf-maker will not be 
worth much further notice.” 

% MR. REDMON) AS DILLONITE. 

In the course of tke negotiations following on the 
Kiikenny election, Mr. Redmond himself being witness, 
Mr. Parnell proposed to retire if Mr. O’Brien woukl 
accept the chairmanship of the united party. Mr. O’Brien 
urged that Mr. John Dillon should be the leader; ant 
now, in answer to the charge of ‘‘ murdering Parnell,” 
Mr. O’Brien offers ‘ proofs of the active exertions of Mr. 
Redmond and his friends in inducing Mr. Parnell to 
retire in Mr. Dillon’s favour.” The documents he cites 
are apparently conclusive enough. The “ most fatal ” 
difficulty was the personal bitterness against Mr. Parnell 
in “fa section of our own camp”—“ a small but active 
and violent minority of our colleagues "—which paralysed 
the peace negotiations, 

“ CECIL RHODES HAS STIFFENED” PARNELL. 

But there were other difficulties. In a letter of date, 
Dublin, February 10th, 1891, Mr. Tim Harrington wrote 
to Mr. O’Brien warmly wishing his efforts success as the 
oniy means of saving Mr. Parnell and Ireland. Here is 
a curious glimpse the letter gives us :— 

However, we had no diffculty in inducing Parnell to put 
the thing before you directly. His confidence in you is as 
strong as ever, but I think John said something to him about 
the funds in Paris which has aroused in Lis mind the sus- 
picion that, if he retires now, the difficulties to confront him, if 
ever he attempts to return, will be rendered all the more 
formidable only by his retirement. It is very probable his 
interview with Cecil Rhodes has stiffened him, and no doubt 
the pressuro from some troublesome lads here in Ireland 
calling upon him on no account to give way has had some 
effect. 

MR. REITMOND'S ANXIETY FOR UNION. 

From a letter of Mr. J. E. Redmond of date, Dublin, 
February 5th, when, it will be remembered, the project 
in question was Mr. Parnell’s retirement in favour of 
Mr, John Dillon, the following sentence may be given 
as typical of the correspondence which is quoted :— 


“ T have just returned from London, where I fully discussed ° 


the situation with P. As I understand. . . that the enly point of 
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dispute is as to the Land question, I do hope that you will use 
all your influence to have this difficulty removed, and I say 
this as one who is quite as anxious for the settlement as you 
are yourself, . . . Of course I can quite understand a feeling 
of impatience on the part of G. and his friends, and God 
knows you have special reason for impatience, but so much is 
at stake, and we have approached so near an agreement that 
it would be horrible if a break came now. All the influence 
that Harrington, Clancy, and I possess is being used in season 
and out of it in the right direction, and we are all quite im- 
pressed with the belief in P.’s bona fides, and that the demand 
he is making come from his natural desire to. use the oppor- 
tunity to get as good a bargain as possible—but there are 
other influences amongst his friends besides ours, a8 you must 
know, and I most earnestly beg of you to leave no stoac 
unturned to bring about the smail further concession which is 
alone needful now to put us all in accord. . .. Before the fin»! 
word is said P, will have a meeting of his supporters. I need, 
I think, scarcely tell you that you way count on my continuéd 
ussistance—whatever it is worth. 


On February 9, when the negotiations were practical y 
over, Mr. Redmond wrote to Mr. ©’Brien :— 


“Tam-afraid John’s interview with P. at Calais had a very 
lad effect and accounts for much of recent events. Ever si.ice 
P. has been saying if you were to be the leader, as he originally 
strongly urged, the difficulties would be very small. £ wish to 
God this could be so. 1 well know John (Dillon) would not be 
the one to object.” 


MR. PARNELL’S LAST LETTER TO MR. O'BRIEN. 


Mr. O’Brien publishes with a certain elation, quite 
explicable under the circumstances, Mr. Parneli’s last 
and confidential note to him :— 


“ House of Commons. London, February 11, 1891. 

“My pear O’Brien,—In addition to the longer letter which 
I send you for publication I desire to write you a few words 
expressing how deeply I feel the kindness and gentleness of 
spirit which you have shown me throughout these negotiations. 
I have felt all along that I had no right to expect from any- 
body the constant anxiety to meet my views, the intense 
desire that all proposals claiming your sanction should be as 
palatable as possible to me, which have so distinguished your 
conduct of the communications between us. 1 know you haye 
forgiven much roughness and asperity upon my part and hare 
made allowances for some unreasonable conduct from me, 
which, to anybody gifted with less patience and. conciliation 
than yourself, would bave been most difficult. I appreciate 
intensely the difficulties which have surrounded you in these 
negotiations, the constant and daily anxiety of which would 
have been overwhelming to anybody of less courage and 
devotion than yourself, and I fervently hope and believe that 
the prospects for Ireland are not so dark as you fear, and that 
after a little time, having pass d through these elouds of 
darkness, we may once again stand upon our former footing 
when in happier days we were comrades in arms on bebalf of 
«i United Ireland.—My dear O’Brien, Always yours, CaaRLEs 
S. PaRNELL.” 


A STUDY IN CYNICAL INCONSISTENCY. 


Mr. O’Brien, in his closing words, presses his indict- 
ment agaiust Mr. Redmond :— 

To read the declarations of friendiiness and confidence 
showered upon Mr. Dillon and myself in the letters above 
printed, side by side with the impndent misrepresentations 
and abuse he has poured upon our heads ever since the only 
obstacle to our complete working agreement disappeared, 
forms the most curious study in cynical inconsisteney to be 
found in the history even of an era which is adorned by 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

These disclosures may make it hard for the Red- 
mondites to answer; they make it perhaps more, hard 
for them to reunite with the party of Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. O’Brien. 
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BEACONSFIELD BEATIFIED: 
By Mr. Freperick GREENWOOD. 


THERE is a flavour of saucy paradox in Mr. Greenwood’s 
selecting the very height of the Armenian agitation as 
the moment for publishing in Cornhill a panegyric upon 
Lord Beaconsfield. It is positively refreshing in these 
days—when “peace with honour” has passed into a 
bitter byword, and Christendom from California, to 
Armenia writhes under the dumnosa hereditas of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy—to find a man prepared to 
canonise him as a true prophet. He begins by declaring 
“he had no narrow views,” and by granting that 
“nothing concerned him more than his own place in the 
world.” He loved applause, but liked better to be self- 
satisfied. And he was genuinely proud of his Oriental 
ancestry. 

DISRAELI’S PLAN. 


Of his alleged plan of conduct, said to be drawn up in 
early life, Mr. Greenwood says it was perception and 
persistence rather than planning :— 

Though carried out with an infinity of particulars, Disraeli’s 
supposed plan began and ended with the shrouding of his 
mind and character in mystery: but a mystery that constantly 

iqued observation, constantly provoked curiosity and as often 

ffied it. In this way he fastened a peculiarity of attention 
upon himself at twenty-two that lasted all his life. It was 
never exhausted, nor is it exhausted yet. Hardly less is his 
memory preserved by speculation on a strange character and a 
strange career, than by a constant development of events that 
make him wonderful. For this becomes plain: speeches that 
were received as far-fetched fancies, only meant to flash and 
startle, were prophecies soberly uttered where they were not 
understood. 


HIS SELF-CONTROL AND SELF-REPRESSION. 


“The fundamentals of Mr. Disraeli’s character were 
simple.” He knew his mind and could control it :— 

By these gifts, which make saints of the religious and 
organise victory for ambition, Disraeli was able to suppress 
instincts and to subordinate qualities which were least service- 
able to him, thereby strengthening by further simplifying the 
machine. It is natural to think ill of this process when it is 
employed not for saintliness but for ambition. . . . With high 
views of a great career, studious conformity to them demanded 
the suppression of ignoble indulgences. He suppressed them. 
Topeak of one by way of example, he could hate deeply and 
net nobly. Vindictiveness lived in him—subdued. But 
forgiveness, made a rule of life, became at least as much a 
habit as a rule; and one well-observed prohibition in his 
scheme of conduct was never to strike at a little man. 


“ AFFECTIONS DEEP AND TENDER.” 


Some have supposed that in this way he suppressed 
whatever affections he may have possessed. Mr. Green- 
wood grants that the range of his affections was limited, 
but “ within their narrow bound his affections were deep 
and tender”; and his “ few friendships were most warm 
and most affectionate.” ‘his would come out in a proper 
biography, but a complete portrait will never be given to 
the world. The man most competent for the task gave 
it up in despair: the mass of Beaconsfield papers being 
so enormous and ‘in such a “ finished state of confusion” 
as to confirm this decision. 


THE SPHINX IN TEARS. 


In proof of Disraeli’s genuine sensibility Mr. Greenwood 
tells a story concerning Colonel Home, whom Disraeli 
--eonsulted privately during the Russo-Turkish war as to 
possible military moves by England. On the day after 
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Home’s death Mr. Greenwood saw Disraeli at Downing 
Street :— 

On admission to him (it was a very early morning call) I 
found him bending over the Times, which was spread upon the 
table where he stood, and I think had that moment been 
opened. Without looking up his first word was, “ You have 


seen the bad news?” The voice was so agitated—his, Mr. 
Disraeli’s—that I wondered for an instant what national 
calamity I had overlooked and was now to hear of, “You 
know that Home is gone?” he added, and then in the same 
unexpected voice broke into many expressions of affectionate 
admiration. The word that struck me most was, “I destined 
him to great command!” So speaking, he sat down by the 
fireside as if quite overcome. There he was silent, and the 
silence was such that for a time I did not like to look in his 
direction. When I did so, I saw that the hands extended on 
his knees were flapping up and down from the wrist in a well- 
known movement of distress, and that tears were rolling down 
the awful ruin which even in those days his face had become. 
Yet it was an absolutely impassive face at that moment still. 
His tears were the only signs of emotion on it: rain upon the 
grey defaced features of the Sphinx. 


Mr. Greenwood cannot conceive that this distress was 
put on for the purpose of imposing on a single observer 
and one “ so inconsiderable.” He infers that “ it was the 
absence of affection that was affected.” 


WHOSE WAS THAT VOICE ?—SALISBURY’s ? 


He suggests that Home’s death recalled one of Disraeli’s 
great vexations—the refusal of his colleagues to consent 
to a campaign in Asia Minor which Home had planned 
and for which Cyprus was acquired. Disraeli always 
deplored his defeat :— 


Just as he maintained, at the time and after, that there 
would have been no Crimean war had not the English Govern- 
ment convinced the Tsar that it was in the hands of the peace 
party, so now he believed that a bold policy would prevent or 
limit the conflict, and' remove consequences the full develop- 
ment of which we are witnessing to-day. He foresaw these 
consequences then. They were and are the justification of his 
policy. But of course he would have been laughed at from 
one end of the kingdom to the other had he given public utter- 
ance to his anticipations. At the time of which I write his 
griefs on this head were still green, and, for once at any rate, 
he made noconcealment of them. When he had done speaking 
of Home and his work in Asia, he said, “ But then ”—flinging 
out his hands—* you know what happened. My colleagues 
would not have it. What you don’t know is that at last I was 
so much alone that I had but one voice with me in the Cabinet.” 
Yes, like various other persons I did know something of what 
went on in that unhappy Government; but—one voice alone! 
Much I wished to ask whose voice that was, though of course 
the question was impossible. 

Speaking of Disraeli’s fantastic modes of attiring 
himself, Mr. Greenwood agrees with Froude that “his 
dress was purposed affectation.” His foppery was “ more 
than half assumed.” It won him attention which his 
intrinsic ability turned from mockery to admiration. 
Herein appeared the fact that though a patriotic servant 
of England “he was un-English quite. Bred in 
England, where all his associations were, he was in 
mind and intellect completely alien: and therefore his 
calculated surprises overshot the mark in a way and 
to a degree that he was insensible of.” 


“T CALL THAT HELLISH!” 


Mystification, and not by any means to his own glory, 
is the object which Mr. Greenwood assigns to the 
“bewildering contradictions” which “he sometimes 
launched with an evident intention of having them 
talked about.” ‘ Bewildering contradictions” are known 














in homely English under a single and a briefer name, 
Mr. Greenwood tells of— 

two emphatic and diametrically opposite judgments on English 
art—the one publicly delivered at a Royal Academy dinner, 
the other addressed fifteen minutes afterwards to Mr. Browning, 
with the first speech still in his ears. In that speech, what 
struck Mr. Disraeli most when he looked upon those walls was 
the abounding invention, the exuberance of fancy, displayed 
in the works which adorned them. In the other, what struck 
Mr. Disraeli most when he looked upon those walls was the 
paucity of invention, the barrenness of faney, which—&e, 
When the poet told this tale to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Gladstone 
said with manifest conviction, “Mr. Browning, I call that 
hellish!” What I myself like less is the last piece of affecta- 
tion that Disraeli practised in the House of Commons. For 
it was his last night in that House; and Sir William Fraser 
tells us that on this evening he was believed to be really asleep 
in his place. Not he. 

“ MY DIZZY IN HIS BATH! ” 

Mr. Greenwood recalls some amusing incidents of Lady 
Beaconsfield’s enthusiastic admiration of her husband. 
Here is one :— ° 

She was one evening in the company of some ladies when 
the conversation wandered into a talk of fine figures: Mr. A.’s, 
Mr. B.’s, Captain C.’s. The old lady let them run on, and 
then said pityingly, “Ah! You should see my Dizzy in 
his bath!” 

Yet within all manner of “fantastic maskings and 
disguisings a strong, sober will, a mind thoroughly mas- 
culine, was carrying him steadily along the path marked 
out by his ambition from the age of eighteen. Marked 
out in detail, we might almost say.” 


THE VEILED PROPHET VINDICATED BY EVENTS! 


Mr. Greenwood ventures on a delightfully audacious 
formula concerning his hero: “The whole tenor of 
affairs, both at home and abroad, proclaims more loudly 
every day his foresight and sagacity”! The reputation 
of “adventurer, charlatan, mountebank,” was due to his 
** theatricalism ;” but “the theatricalism never touched 
the wisdom.” It is not so much that we open our eyes to 
Disraeli’s superior wisdom as that the manifestation of 
his wisdom by events opens our eyes to it. The prophet 
is vindicated by the progress of events :— 


Time and trial continue to show that what were called 
Dizzy’s pretentious absurdities, his antiquated romancings, 
his fantastic anticipations, were in fact sound reasoning and 
precise forecast. ‘These later years are crowded with proof 
that he was most right when the dominant opinion of his day 
decided that he was most wrong. Take these various illustra- 
tions: the foreseen decay of what, for the best of reasons 
(those that go deepest), he believed to be England’s most 
solid, wholesome, and necessary industry; his rejection 
of the political economy of hi: time (now given up by 
the economists themselves), his discernment of the fatal 
absence from it of ‘the human element,’ and his refusal to accept 
the economists’ dictum without reference to political considera- 
tions, Again, the prescience which understandingly foresaw the 
corruption and decay of our party system—than which nothing 
seemed a more ridiculous subject of apprehension then, while 
nothing seems to-day less ludicrous. And, not to sink to 
matters of great but yet inferior importance, let us mark his 
perception of the imminent danger of a Russian ascendency 
which would put England into the second place, with the 
natural consequences of that mighty change. These are 
matters of fundamental significance, as we all perceive amidst 
the surprise of actual and perhaps irretrievable experience ; 
and to know Disraeli’s history is to learn that he earned a 
reputation for absurdity by foreseeing what these things would 
come to if left to the wisdom that scorned him. They were so 
left, and at this moment all the greater troubles of England 
are Disraelian fulfilled prophecies. 
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THE PROPHET’S ONE MISTAKE. 

Yet even the sun has spots: “the prophets always 
speak by broken lights,” and Mr. Greenwood’s idol was 
not “invariably faithful to his beliefs. There was the 
signal infidelity of the ‘dishing’ Reform Bill of 1867.” 
The excuses made for him could not have imposed on 
his judgment or conscience. Of this strange combination 
of prophet and fop “ all the explanation we can get lies 
in Abraham’s bosom.” Mr. Greenwood comes to the 
common conclusion, “ Dizzy was what he was, because he 
was a Jew.” “The singular conditions of detachment in 
which his Jewish nature placed Disraeli afford the best 
explanation of the ‘mystery man’ in politics as well as 
the ‘mountebank’ in society.” 


Jose-Maria de Heredia. 

Numper 5 of Nordisk Tidskrift contains several good 
articles. The one most likely te interest the general 
reader is E, Liseth’s pleasantly-written critique on José- 
Maria de Heredia, the French-Spanish poet, who was last 
year elected to the French Academy. Only the initi- 
ated were aware that he was the century’s first sonnetist, 
nor does he yet figure in general conversation or 
biographical dictionaries even in France. It was 
only in 1893, says Herr Léseth, that he attracted 
the notice of the big public by the publication in 
book form of various poems previously scattered about 
in periodicals and now strung together under the title 
“Les Trophées.” Before the year was out, the thirteenth 
edition was published, and the honour done him by the 
Academy created neither surprise nor remark. José- 
Maria de Heredia was born in 1842. An aristocrat 
he was by birth, He was born in Cuba and is of Spanish 
extraction. His ancestry may be traced back to the time 
of the conquest of the New World. He is a direct 





‘descendant of one of the followers of Cortez. On the 


maternal side, however, he is of French extraction. He 
has lived the greater part of his life in France. He came 
to that country first as a child of eight, and was schooled 
there until his seventeenth year, when he went to 
Havanna for a year’s study at the university. He then 
returned to France and settled down in Paris. Though 
not rich, since his family had lost their large 
property, he yet had enough to be comparatively 
independent. It was in his twentieth year that he 
made his début as an author in the Revue de Paris. 
He .contributed, indeed, chiefly to the reviews, such 
as the Revue des Deux Mondes and to the periodicals 
which became the organs of the Parnassian school. 
Heredia began as the pupil of Leconte de Lisle; he 
resembles him directly, but is working himself forward 
by degrees to independence ; he has developed something 
of his master’s style and has reached in his own field a 
perfection equal to that of his teacher. The radiant 
light flashing through his, poetry, with its triumphant 
rhythm of delight in the outer beauties of life and the 
world, its freedom from hypochondriacal, pessimistical 
thoughts, though here and there a faint? and fascinating 
melancholy asserts itself—these, says Herr Léseth, are 
features peculiar to Heredia. 


Prizes. 

I HAVE been compelled to hold over the adjudication 
of the Essays sent in deseribing How I Learnt to Like 
Reading. There are over one hundred essays to read, 
and some of them are very good; but I have decided to 
leave over the adjudication until next month, when the 
other essays will bein, and all the prizes will be allotted 
together. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ARBITRATION. 


By tut Lorp Cainer Jusrick oF ENGLAND. 


Tue October Forum prints the annual address to the 
American Bar Association given by Lord Russell of 
Killowen on August 20th. Asking, What is International 
).aw ? the writer answers that he knows no better defini- 
tion of it than that “it is the sum of the rules or usages 
which civilised States have agreed shall be binding upon 
them in their dealings with one another.” Lord Russell 
rejects, as he did before the Paris tribunal, the idea 
which confuses International Law with “the Law of 
Nature” or the Law of Morals. The nations have, for 
example, leagued against the Slave Trade as immoral 
and inhuman, but have not declared it an offence against 
the Law of Nations. ‘The latter begins and ends with 
custom and usage :— 

What Sir James Stephen has eloquently said of religion 
may truly be predicated of International Law. The jurists 
st to music the tune which was haunting millions of ears. 
It was caught up, here and there, und repeated till the chorus 
was thundered out by a body of singers able to drown all 
discords and to force the vast unmusical mass to listen to 
them, 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN SCHOOL, 

The need of rules of international conduct, obvious to 
nations always in contact on the Continent, was only 
siowly forced upon England. “It is hardly too much 
to say that, to the British Admiral accustomed to lord it 
cn the high seas, International Law at first came, not as 
a blessing and an aid, but as a perplexing embarrass- 
ment.” Nevertheless, English and Americans belong to 
the same school. They are mainly historical, concerning 
themsclves with what has been and is, as opposed to the 
Continental school, which is ethical and metaphysical, 
confounding what is with what ought to be. The chief 
characteristic of International Law in later times Lord 
Russell finds in its greater humanity. 

HOW FAR ARBITRATION IS APPLICABLE. 

He rejoices in the rapid recent progress of international 
arbitration, but does not anticipate the near advent of 
the millennium of peace:— 

It is lardly too much to say that arbitration may fitly be 
applied in tle case of by far the largest number of questions 
which lead to international differences. Broadly stated, 
(1) wherever the right in dispute will be determined by the 
ascertainment of the true facts of the case; (2) where, the 
facts being ascertained, the right depends on the application 
of the proper principles of International Law to th given 
facts; and (3) where the dispute is one which may properly 
be adjusted on a give-and-take principle, with due provision 
for equitable compensation, ay in cases of delimitation of 
territory and the like—in such cases, the matter is one which 
ought to be arbitrated. 

Passing to the question of a tribunal ad hoc, or a 
permanent tribunal, the Lord Chief Justice does not 
consider the latter a project ripe for practical discussion. 
He fears that a Standing Court of the Nations, open at 
little cost and no risk, might tempt busybody Jingoes to 
put forward pretentious and unfounded claims, 

But the Powers may legitimately exercise the Law of 
Nations in the interests of peace, by way of mediation. 

WHAT- CIVILISATION IS, 

Lord Russell in conclusion asks if the civilisation we 
sre anxious to preserve bears the true marks. Crimes 
have been committed in its name. But— 
civilisation is not a veneer; it must penetrate to the very heart 
and core of societies of men. Its true signs are thought for 
the poor and snffering, chivalrous regard and respect for 
woman, the frank recognition of human brotherhood, irrespec- 
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tive of race or colour or nation or religion, the narrowing of 
the domain of mere force as a governing factor in the world, 
the love of ordered treedom, abhorrence of what is mean and 
cruel and vile, ceaseless devotion to the claims of justice. 
Civilisation in that, its true, its highest sense, must make for 
Peace. 

Democracy, despite its: occasional fitfulness, works in 
the same diiection. “The abiding sentiment of the 
masses is for} eace—for peace to live industrious lives, 
and to be at rest with all mankind.” 

PAX ANGLO-AMERICANA, . 

He “cannot end without referring to the two great 
divisions— American and British—ot the English-speak- 
ing world ” :— 

Who can doubt the influence they possess for ensuring the 
healthy progress and the peace of mankind? but if this 
influence is to be fully felt, they must work together in cordial 
friendship, each people in ifs own sphere of action. If they 
have great power, they have also great responsibility. No 
cause they espouse can fail; no cause they oppose can 
triumph. The future is, in large part, theirs. They have 
the making of historysin the times that are tocome. The 
greatest calamity that could befall would be strife which 
should divide them. Let us pray that this shall never be. 
Let us pray that they, always self-respecting, each in honour 
uplolding its own Flag, safe-guarding its own Heritage of 
right and respecting the rights of others, each in its own way 
fulfilliny its high national destiny, shall yet work in harmony 
for the Progress and the Peace of the World.’ 

AN OTHER PAPER ON ARBITRATION. 

In the Journal of Lthics for October, Mt. Westlake 
writes on International Arbitration and its limits, He 
does not accept my formula, “ Always arbitrate before you 
fight,” for he would refuse to go to arbitration upon some 
questions, whereas I would go to arbitration on all 
questions, reserving the right to appeal to arms if the 
award were so manifestly unjust as to justify us in facing: 
the odium of going: to war against the decision of the 
arbitral tribunal. Mr. Westlake’s conclusion is thus 
express¢ d:— 

Arbitration is already applied between States to almost 
every difference wlich appears on the face of it to fall within 
the category which las been roughly described as legal. 
Those are not the differences out of which it need now be 
seriously apprehended that wars will arise. What is wanted 
is carnest effort to bring more or less within the range of 
arbitration differences which do not at first sight admit of it. 
It should be considered on each such occasion whether some 
part of the difference does not admit of arbitration ; whether, 
as to the rest, the powers of a mediutor might not be given to 
the arbitrator; whether, if unlimited arbitration be impossible, 
it may not be possible to fence a reference by conditions 
securing the honour of the parties, and those real and 
great interests which they must not allow to be imperilled. 
If it should be found practicable to bring the parties 
together for the quasi-judicial discussion of any points 
before arbitrators, so much will have been withdrawn from tho 
dangerous part of the case, and their temper for the diplomatic 
discussion of the remainder will probably have been improved. 
Shall I go further, and say that even some questions of politics 
and honor, questions affecting independence in the large and 
true meaning of the term, may be referred to arbitrators? ‘T'v 
persons from whom, as from ordinary arbitrators, a sentence 
binding the parties should be required, although it cannot be 
given on legal grounds? It is possible that this may be so, 
where the questions are not of vital importance, and where the 
arbitrators are carefully ‘chosen with a view to the special 
nature of the difference, But to extend the practical bounds 
of arbitration in the ways indicated would be something more 
than to continue a process which can as yet be pronounced to 
be working, and will demand the active wnd intelligent co- 
operation of statesmen and of public opinion on cach available 
ocean slon, 
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THE TSAR ON TOUR. 

M. Leroy-Beauttevu contributes a remarkable article 
on the Russian Emperor's visit to the first October 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. He begins by 
warning Frenchmen against the two dangers, of exalting 
the Russian alliance and of underrating it. These /étes 
form a tacit acquiescence in the Treaty of Frankfurt, and 
the reason why the young Emperor is acclaimel by all 
nations is that he is everywhere considered as the herald 
of peace. 

The meeting at Br. slau of the two Emperors inspires 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu with a passage of real eloquence: “ A 
caprice, a sudden burst of passion on the part of one of 
these men, the elder of whom has scarcely reached the 
age of maturity, an order, a word,a signature, a telegram, 
and Europe, enamoured of peace, and the civilised world 
are hurled into the most frightful war that has ever 
ravaged the planet.” “For this re&tson it is fortunate,” 
thinks M. Leroy-Beaulieu, “that they are two, for this 
very fact acts as a restraint. Whatever France thinks 
of William II., in spite of his German ‘ bravades,’ his 
somewhat noisy activity, his mystical imagination, and 
his feudal ways and air, he is a man and a sovereign. 
He has developed since his accession and his emancipa- 
tion from the Bismarckian tutelage, and now, thanks to 
Nicholas II., he has eeased to be the Young Emperor. 
Some affirm that the young Tsar. Nicholas holds his 
Imperial cousin in high esteem.” If so, it is rather 
because of the marked contrast between the temperaments 
of the two Emperors. Modest, timid, reserved, as he has 
seemed, Nicholas is like his father, above all a Russian, 
and like his father he means to be nobody’s second. 

M. Leroy-B:aulieu then comes to the visit to the Queen. 
He says at the outset that nothing that the three 
kingdoms could offer to the Russian Emperor could 
detach him from the policy which he has inherited from 
his father. “And what can the English offer him if it 
he not his share in the breaking-up of the old world from 
the ruined towers of Byzantium to the crumbling walls 
of China? . . . Once upona time, the Englishman, jealous 
of preserving everything which could not fail to his share, 
accused Russia of lying impatiently in wait for the end 
of the Imperial moribund of the Bosphorus, and the 
distrust of the Englishman seemed to well founded. 
To-day, the réles would appear to be reversed. . . . The 
Northern eagle, sure of its prey, instead of tearing in 
pieces with beak and claw expiring Turkey or wounded 
China, seems to take pleasure in spreading over them 
the protecting shadow of its outstretched wings.” He 
admits that France finds herself to-day no longer in the 
van as far as her prestige and authority in the East are 
concerned, The real fault is the reciprocal distrust of 
the Powers, dating from Cyprus and fed by ali that 
Kkngland has done in Egypt, in the Soudan, in the 
Transvaal, and on the Niger. In a word, “ English 
policy had jn advance discredited English philanthropy,” 
and for the time being the poor Armenians have had to 
pay the consequences. What has been done in Crete 
shows what can be done elsewhere. Only one thing is 
needed—the union of Europe, which the visit to Balmoral 
can restore or complcte. 





AN English lady, artist's widow, resident in Frankfort- 
on-Main, takes young ladies wishing to study music, 
languages, or art, for which subjects Frankfort offers 
special facilities, Reference kindly permitted to the 
Archbishop-Designate of Canterbury, Holman Hunt, 


Esq., W. M. Rossetii, Esq., H. J. Falk, Esq. For terms, ° 


etc., apply direct to Mrs. Tupper, 2), Cornelius-strasse, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
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WORKMEN’S WAGES IN FRANCE. 

NeExtT in importance are unquestionably the two 
papers which the Vicomte d’Avenel contributes - on 
“Peasants and Workmen during Seven Centuries.”. In 
the first October number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
he deals with the rate of wages in the Middle Ages. It 
is a striking picture that he draws of the vast 
nameless army of labourers who have from century 
to century carried on a bare struggle for existence. He 
allows two hundred and fifty working days in. the year, 
and on that basis he reckons that the workmen in the 
Middle Ages at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
began with 782 francs a year, and gradua!ly increased te 
860; while between 1376 and 1400 the pay amounted 
to 1,040 francs. In the fifteenth century the rate 
of pay oscillated between 1,100 and 1,240 franes 
a year. It was then incontestably. superior to the 
pay in 1896, when, for a working year of 300 days, 
it does not amount to as- much as 1,020 francs a year. 
On another basis of calculation, if we equalise the 
number of working days in comparing the Midldlc Age; 
with to-day, the advantage of the workman of old time 
may be expressed somewhat as fi 





llowas Fron 19 
francs which he received from 1476 to 1583 tie 
man’s pay falls to 980 francs at t sv f the reigd of 


Francis I., and then to 760 francs a Aig r*) 
sixteenth century, and his condition by no-4jiea 
proved in the two hundred years which sepafdt. th 
beginning of the seventeenth centaryfrom aa ote 
tion of 1789. YY 

In continuation of the article in 
number of the Revue, M. d’Avenel deals wi ie rate of 
pay in modern times. He shows that fromMig0l 4¢ 
the French peasant received pay varying from 
under Henry IV., to 410 franes under Louis XVI., 
working year of two hundred and fiftv days. Heis never 
likely to see again the 870 and even 900 francs which he 
had under Louis XI. or Charles VIIL., nor even the 659 
to 750 francs which he gained throughout the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. France was rich in 1789, while 
the peasant and the workman were poor; Francein 1475 












- was evidently poor, while the proletariat was rich—a most 


curious phenomenon. In the space of these six centuries, 
1200 to 1800, which constitutes a notable period in the 
annals of humanity, we see the evolution of the typical 
Frenchman and his development as a citizen. The pro- 
gress of society has not really ameliorated the condition of 
the working man. The Government machine has been 
equally useless. The workman has to struggle with an 
environment before which potentates and Parliaments 
are alike powerless. The rate of pay obeys an economic 
law. The increase of the population has reduced the 
price of labour, ‘The present century has seen the intro- 
duction of anew element—namely, science. Economically 
speaking, in spite of the barriers of the custom-houses, the 
nineteenth-century man has no longer any country, while 
what seerets in the future science may have in store for 
us it is of course impossible to say. It is possible that 
science may disarrange to our advantage the od equili- 
briom between labour, population, and land ucder which 
our fathers lived and suffered. It is certain that science 
has wrought enormous changes already; and M. d’ Avenel, 
with a dig at the politicians who vainly flatter them- 
selves with the idea of ameliorating the condition of the 
poor by modifying the distribution of existing riches, 
asserts that it is only by the ereation of new riches that 
the lot of the poor can be made better. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN DENMARK : 
How tHE ScHEME Works. 


Wuitet this large and opulent country of ours is 
talking about Old Age Pensions, poor little Denmark, it 
seems, has actually got the idea successfully realised. 
Miss Edith Sellers, whose papers on People’s Kitchens 
Abroad have been greatly appreciated, describes in the 
National Review the working of the Old Age Relief Law 
in Copenhagen. This law, which came into force 
January Ist, 1892, was “the joint work of Conservatives 
and Radicals ” :— 

In the spring of 1891 the Danish Government announced 
their intention of levying a tax on lager-beer; whereupon the 
Radical Opposition declared that, as this tax would fall most 
heavily on the working-classes, the money it yielded ought to 
be devoted to benefiting this section of the community, and, 
with the help of M. Marcus Rubin, the well-known economist, 
they drew up « scheme for the spending of it on providing 
old-age pensions for workmen. 


CONDITIONS OF RECEIVING RELIEF. 


The measure passed is a “model of brevity,” scarcely 
covering @ foolscap page. It limits the relief to those 
who possess the rights of a native-born subject. The 
applicant must further :— 

(a) Not have undergone sentence for any transaction 
generally accounted dishonourable, and in respect of which he 
has not received rehabilitation. 

“(b) His poverty shall not be the consequence of any 
actions by which he, for the benefit of his children or others, 
has, deprived himself of the means of subsistence, or be 
caused by a disorderly or extravagant mode of life, or in 
other ways be brought about by his own fault. 

“(c) For the ten years preceding the date of his application 
for ‘old age relief,’ he must have had a fixed residence in the 
country, and during that period not have been in receipt of 
relief from the poor law administration, or have been found 
guilty of vagrancy or begging.” 

“ This is the first time in modern times,” remarks the 
writer, “that an attempt has been made to discriminate 
by legislation between paupers and paupers.” 


HOW THE RESPECTABLE POOR ARE CARED FOR. 


The thriftless are left to the tender mercies of Danish 
poor law, with the workhouse as the only refuge :— 


The respectable poor, on the contrary, are treated not as 
paupers at all, but as pensioners; and everything that can be 
done is done to prevent the help they receive entailing on 
them any humiliation or disgrace. They forfeit none of their 
eights as citizens by accepting old age relief; they may con- 
tinue to vote at elections, if they choose, and so far as the law 
goes, there is nothing to hinder them from even playing a part 
in public life. Then they have no dealings whatever with 
celieving officers, or other Poor Law authorities, but have 
officials of their own to take care of them. It is especially 
enacted, too, that no part of the cost of their relief shall ever 
be defrayed out of the poor rate; the necessary money must be 
raised by the joint contributions of the State—the proceeds of 
the beer-tax—and of the communes to which the recipients of 
it belong. With regard to the relief itself, it is decreed that 
it “must be sufficient for the support of the person relieved, 
and of his family, and for their treatment in case of sickness, 
bat it may be given in money or in kind, as circumstances 
require, or consist in free admission to a suitable asylum or 
other establishment intended for that purpose.” 


OLD-AGE HOMES. 


The administration of this law is entrusted to the 
communal authorities in the provinces, and in Copen- 
hagen to the town council, who have deputed it to their 
department of public charities, with a special secretary. 
There is an old-age inspector for each of the three 


districts of the city, who look after and make the 
requisite inquiries about all old-age applicants. 

When the application is granted, the form of relief 
varies according to the local discretion. “In Copen- 
hagen it is the rule to place such of the applicants as 
have no one to take care of them, and are too feeble to 
take care of themselves, in Old-age Homes, and to grant 
annuities to the rest.” These homes resemble our old- 
fashioned almshouses. ‘The inmates are comfortably 
housed, well clothed, well fed, and treated with the 
utmost consideration—all at the cost per head of about 
a shilling a day. The fame of these homes led the late 
Tsar, at the request of the Tsarina Marie, to send a 
commissioner to study their working with a view to 
imitating them in Russia. In cases of temporary need, 
only a special grant is made once for all. The highest 
annuity ever granted in the city is 300 kronor (£16 16s.) 
ayear. The pension may be forfeited by misconduct or 
by marriage if that involves the need of increased aid. 

NUMBER AND COST OF RECIPIENTS. 

The measure was a bit of a “leap in the dark”; but 
out of a population in Copenhagen of 400,000, there 
applied for aid in 1892 only 5,339 persons, and only 
4,320 got it. The numbers were on January 1, 1893, 4,006 
pensioners (1,221 men and 2,785 women), on January 1, 
1894, 4,372, and on January 1, 1895, 4,635 (1,382 men 


and 3,252 women), with 1,110 persons dependent on 


them. ‘The full amount of the State grant is £111,110, 
which is distributed proportionately to the local ex- 


- penditure. So far only half that amount has been paid 


annually, but this year the whole sum will go. 

The amount of relief given under this law in Copen- 
hagen, exclusive of the cost of administration, was in 
1892, £25,140 (£9,899 from the State, £15,241 from the 
City); in 1898, £33,709, and in 1894, £34,218. 

Since this law has been in operation there has been in 
Copenhagen a considerable decrease in the amount spent 
on pauper relief: in 1892, a decrease of £4,383, in 1893, 
of £3,819, in 1894, £4,415, as compared with 1891, and 
making no allowance for the great growth in population 
during these years. 





“*THE ’EATHEN.” 

Pearson’s Magazine for November contains a poem by 
Rudyard Kipling, entitled “The ‘Eathen.” In it he 
describes the making of a soldier in the Indian Army 
from the time he joins as a young recruit till he becomes 
an officer. We quote three verses, which will give some 


idea of the way Rudyard Kipling has dealt with the © 


subject :— 

The young recruit is ’aughty—’e draf’s from Gawd knows 
where, 

They bid ’im show ’is stockin’s an’ lay ’is mattress square : 

’E calls it bloomin’ nonsense— ’e doesn’t know no more— 

An’ then comes up ’is company an’ kicks ’em round the floor ; 

The young recruit is ’ammered— ’e takes it very ’ard, 

’E ’angs ’is ’ead an’ mutters— ’e sulks about the yard; 

’E talks o’ cruel tyrants ’e’ll swing for by-an’-by, 

An’ the others ears an’ mocks ’im, an’ the boy goes orf to ery. 

’E learns to do ’is watchin’ without it showin’ plain, 

’E learns to save a dummy, an’ shove ’im straight again. 

’E learns to check a ranker that’s buyin’ leave to shirk, 

An’e learns to make men like ’im so they’ll learn to like their 
work. 


Miss Annie E. Hotpsworta’s portrait appears in this 
month’s Sunday Magazine, and she promises the inter- 
viewer that the story she is contributing to that magazine 
in 1897 will “ make the new woman think I have deserted 
her cause.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WANTED: A WORLD-LANGUAGE : 
Anp How To Ger It. 

“THe Modern Babel” is the title of Professor 
Mahaffy’s article in the Nineteenth Century. He is 
distressed at the mistaken patriotism which condemns 
men of science to bury their discoveries and conclusions 
in the particular dialect of their land. English, French, 
and German, once thought the three keys to all that was 
really valuable in modern literature, are now no longer 
sufficient. There are vast treasures of knowledge in 
Italian, Greek, Dutch, Russian, and Hungarian, which 
would once have been confided to more cosmopolitan 
tongues. Wales is “kept barbarous by upholding its 
own obsolete language,” and Irishmen are found who 
insist on officials in the south and west counties being 
required to speak the native Erse. Nations thus lose 
touch of each other. And in the most fruitless effort to 
learn many modern languages, there is a “ terrible waste 
of time and labour.” 

THE ONLY POSSIBLE CANDIDATE. 

The remedy for this modern Babel 1s “the use of one 
common language in addition to the mother-tongue of 
each people,”—a common language such as Greek was 
once, and later, Latin,—such as French was more recently 
in diplomacy. The need has been so obtrusive as only a 
few years to give rise to Volapiik. Even savage nations 
with their pigeou-English have shown a clearer insight :— 

In spite of the stupid indifference of our rulers, who will 
not see that language is one of the great sources of a nation’s 
influence, English enterprise and English trade make it 
perfectly impossible for any other nation to impose its language 
on the world, From this aspect we may include under 
English the great Republic of the West, which not only speaks 
English all over North America, but which leayens the cargoes 
of foreigners that arrive almost daily at her ports, and insists 
that, whatever may be their nationality or speech, they shull 
accomniodate themselves to the condition of understanding 
and speaking English. If we add to the influence of the 
United States that of the English colonies all over the world, 
the»preponderance'of English is so great that we only wonder 
why our language has not long since become not-only the - 
trading language (Handelsprache), but the language of 
common intercourse throughout the nations of the world. 
That it will become so in time igs very probable, if English 
commerce and English wealth continue to expand at their 
present rate. 

WHAT HINDERS ?—OUR STUPID DIPLOMATISTS; 

The new particularisms only hasten this result. The 
two principal hindrances come from our diplomats and 
our pedants. Our diplomats let slip every chance of 
asserting the use of English, even allowing French, with 
Arabic, instead of English, to be the official language of 
Egypt. That country was almost Anglicised by American 
schools and our commercial influence, until English 
diplomacy: set to work to Frenchify ‘it. In fifty years 
the decadence of France will palpably prove the folly of 
perpetuating the local ascendency of its tongue. 

AND OUR WRETCHED SPELLING, 

But the great obstacle to the universal adoption-of 
English is our spelling. Yet the pedants, in examinations 
and in critiques, Jay tremendous stress on strict adhesion to 
our unphonetic and irrational spelling. Shall we then 
follow the banner of Sir Isaac Pitman? “As a new 
system, no.” But if every literary man would do a little 
to modify our spelling slightly in a more phonetic 
direction —as in rime, rythm, sovran, and perhaps 
tho’—a great change would soon be made. “The real 
and only object for the present generation is to accustom 
the vulgar English public to a certain indulgence or 
laxity in spelling, so that gradually we may approach—I 
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will not say a phonetic, but—a reasonably ‘consistent 
orthography.” 
PLEA FOR LOOSE SPELLING—AND ACCENTS. 

“ Laxity in spelling ”—with what joy would the over- 
whelming majority of English-writing folk in both 
hemispheres welcome the license the Professor wishes to 
extend to them! 

A further expedient which the ancient Greeks adopted 
after their “common dialect” came into use is recom- 
mended by the Professor: “they put accents on their 
words ”— 

Why not adopt the same device as regards English? I 
have known many a British traveller puzzled in Ireland 
because he was ignorant of the accents on our proper names. 
Why not therefore write Drogheda, Athenry, Achonry, Athy, 
&e., and save trouble? And then why not gradually and 
tentatively distinguish by accents thdugh and tough, pligue 
and dgtie, according to any system which may be found most 
simple and convenient? A paragraph at the opening of the 
Grammar would be sufficient to explain it. 

The Professor’s appeal to pedantry and diplomacy is 
likely, it may be feared, to fall on deaf ears. The popular 
exigencies of the United States, where all the nationalities 
are compelled legally and practically to learn English, 
are more likely to simplify our spelling than the most 
Radical Education Department or Foreign Ministry on 
this side of the ocean. Nevertheless, this plea—by a 
professor—is significant. 

MRS. PHELPS’S NEW CREED. 

EvizaBetH Stuart PxeEps, writing in McClure’s 
Magazine for November, formulates a new creed. It 
is, she says, the result of twenty-five years’ work and 
thought, and the outcome of her intense desire to keep ~ 
step with the onward movement of human life. The 
following is the sum and substance of her belief :— 

I believe in the life everlasting, which is sure to be: and 
that it is the first duty of Christian faith to present that life 
in a form more attractive to the majority of men than the life 
that now is. 

I believe in women, and in their right to their, own best 
possibilities in every a of life. 

I believe that the methods of dress practised among women 
are a marked hindrance to the realisation of these possibilities, 
and that they should bé scorned or persuaded out of society. 

I believe that the miseries consequent on the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors are so great as to command 
imperiously the attention of all dedicated lives. 

I believe that the urgent protest against vivisection which 
marks our immediate day, and the whole plea for lessening 
the miseries of animals as endured at the hands of men, con- 
stitute the “next” great moral question which is to be put to 
the intelligent conscience. 

I believe that the condition of our common and statute laws 
is behind our age to an extent unperceived by all but a few of 
our social reformers; that wrongs medieval in character, and 
practically resulting in great abuses and much unrecorded 
suffering, are still to be found at the doors of our legal system. 

I am uncertain whether I ought to add that I believe in the 
homeopathic system of therapeutics. I am often told by 
sceptical friends that I hold this belief on a par with the 
Christian religion, and I am not altogether inclined to deny 
the-sardonic impeachment ! 

There is another thing which Mrs. Phelps believes in 
besides her creed proper. She says :— 

I look upon a short story, properly fitted for the higher 
magazines of our day, as one of the very finest forms of 
expression. No inspiration is too noble for it; no amount of - 


. hard work is too severe for it. It is my belief that there is a 


future for the short story, which all our experiments and 
achievements are building with a gradual and a beautiful 
architecture. 
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“NEARLY ONE “!SARRIAGE A MINUTE”: 
GRAPHIC MATRIMONIAL Facts AND Ficures. 

Mr. J. Hott Scnooirne gives in the Pall Mall Magazine 
the second of his papers on “Hatches, Matches and 
Despatches,” and shows afresh his remarkable skill in 
pictorialising statistics. At the present time, he tells us— 
people in England and Wales are being married at the rate 
of 1,250 per day, the daily marriages numbering 625. If we 
allow twelve hours per day for the performance of the 
niarriages, we get a result of more than a hundred newly 
married persons for each hour of every day in the year, not 
omitting Sunday, é.¢., nearly one marriage a minute. 

An ancient proverb runs to the effect that the absence 
of corn freezes up the matrimonial tendency, and Buckle 
has immortalised the relation between the price of corn 
and the marriage rate. The same fact impresses Mr. 
Schooling :— 

Comparing marriages with population, the rate for the year 
1895 was fifteen persons married per thous:nd persons living; 
and looking back over the records for the last twenty-five 


years, one, notices that the year 1873 showed the highest . 


marriage rate (17°6), and this year was also remarkable for 
the highest degree of commercial activity, the total exports 
and imports for the year 1873 
being worth #21 4s. 2d. per 
head of the population. The 
least matrimonial year of the 
twenty-five was 1886, when 
only 14°2 persons married per 
thousand living, and then the 
value of the total exports and 
imports was only £17 0s. 10d. 
per head of population. 
WHERE FOLKS MARRY MOST 
—AND LEAST. 


Matrimonial frequency 
varies widely in different 
districts, the persons married 
annually per thousand living. 
on an average of ten years 
ranging from London (17°3), 
Lancashire (16°0), East Rid- 
ing (158), Northumberland 
(15°8), West Riding (15°6), 
and Nottinghamshire (15°6) 
—the six highest—to Salop 
(12°4), Essex (12:3). Bucks 
(123), Rutland (11°5), Mid- 


_dlesex (outside London) 
(11°1), and Herts (11°0), the 
six lowest. ' 


Petitions for divorce, dis- 
solution, or separation aver- 
age during six years about 
650 per annum—about as 
many per year as_ there 
are marriages per day. 
Petitioners are husbands and 
- wives in numbers almost ex- 
actly equal, and 91 per cent. 
were successful. 

In an ingenious series of 
harometric columns, the 
wri‘er shows the steady in- 
crease of marriages taking 
place without the rites of the 
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gone up from 28 per thousand fifty years ago, to 150 per 
thousand now. 

Perhaps the most ingenious diagram in this remark- 
ably ingenious article is that we reproduce below. 


“WHEN MEN MARRY.” 


A segmented circle is used to set forth graphically the 
following facts as to “ when men marry ” :— 


Wuen Men Marry.—Of every thousand men who marry, 
the number at each of eleven groups of ages is as follows :— 


I. Age 15—19 (these prefer women aged 15—19) . 1) 38 
IL. »» 20—24 ob » Fi »  20—24 ., - 416 
Ill. » 25—29 26 on a » 20—24 , - 31s 
IV.  ,,° 30-34 ,, “i “2 1» 25—29 °. - 15 
¥. » 35—39 os ue o » 25-29 . . 51 
VIL » 40-4 ,, » * » 35—39 . ae 
VIL. » 45—49 se on a » 35—39 . . 19 
VIll. >», 50—54 . é F P é ° ° . 14 
om » 55—59 e = e ‘ . Ps ° e o 
xX. >», 60—64 * N ° ° . * ° . 7 
XI. »» 65 and upwards . ‘ P r : : ‘ 6 
Total . 1,000 


“THE MARRIAGE WHEEL.” 


Showing the four possible marriage-combinations, and indicating, by the respective solidities of its spokes, 
the preportiou in every hundred marriages in England and Wales of marriages between :— 


MARRIAGES. 


Established Church —from 96 q) Pa helors and <li ROE SiO I a 06°6 
7 2) Widowers and Spinsters =. ° . . . . y 

or thousand fifty sepet SRD. (3) Widowers and Widows . . . . . : 41 

. ° . 3°6 


to 304 per thousand in 1¢93. 
Purely civil marriages have 


(4) Bachelors and Widows 
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WHEN WOMEN MARRY. 
‘Out of every thousand spinsters who marry, the number at 
each of seven groups of ages is :— 


I. Age 15—19 wth att Asi teen Bbiite Se 

Il. »» 20—24 . R P ; . ‘ % - 850 

I. ,, 25—29 ; 4 ; : 2 F - 247 
1V. ,, 3036 D-ybl ogee, etl ee ae ae ae 
Vs ig9r: Bb BO i : 3 ite ‘ a . & 

VI + 40—44 ‘ . ° . . . . ® ll 
Vil. » 45 and upwards. ; P é i ‘ ‘ 9 
Total . 1,000 


HOW MANY ARE MARRIED. 
According to the last census (1891) :— 














OF ONE HUNDRED MALFS OF ONE HUNDRED FEMALES 
at cach age. at each age. 
AGE. .s z z z iis és 3 = is 
ze lZE 23: € 122? Zbl23)\ 2 
aw = = = Z M4 rd & 
a 3 St (aa, al TN 
Under 15 100-0; — a 100°0 ' 100.0 — | 100-0 
15—19 99°6 *4 — 100-0 98°1 19 —_ 100-0 
20—24 20°5 | 19°3 ‘2 100-04 7O-L  29°6 *3 | 100-0 
25—34 34°2 | 64°6 1°2 | 100-0 32°6 65°3 2°1 100-0 
35—44 14°7 | 81°9 34 100-0 16°4  76°"1 7°5 | 100°0 
45—54 10°0 | 82-7 7-3. 100-0] 12°4 «70-6 | 17-0 | 100'0 
15—64 84) 771 1445 10004 11-0' 67°38 31°7 | 100-0 
65 and upwards 7°3'| 69°0  33°7. radial 10°7 .31°9  67°4 | 100°0 


HOW WOMEN OUTNUMBER MEN. 











cent. The greater longevity of women appears in the 
figures: to every hundred males between 10 and 49, 
there are from 102 to 107 females of the same age; but 
between 50 and 59 there are 112; between 60 and 69, 119; 
between 70 and 79, 125; between 80 and 89, 145; ant 
from 90 upwards there are 204 women to every 100 men. 

A singular and unexpiained fact is ‘that ‘“ the most 
popular quarter of the year in which to marry is that 
ending December”—for fifty years far exceeding in 
number of marriages any other quarter; “the least 
popular time of year for marriage being January, Feb- 
ruary, March.” 

Remarking on the celibacy of a Jarge part of the popu- 
lation, the writer observes, ‘In this country there is an 
cnormous reserve force of possible mothers and fathers 
of children, sufficient to at once double or treble the 
births in Great Britain, if this foree became operative.” 


WALTER CRANE’S TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM MORRIS, 


Mr. WattEr Crane pays a brief tribute to his friend 
William Morris in the Progressive Review. He says :— 

His architectural and archeological knowledge again was 
complete enough for the architect and the antiquary. His 
classical and historical lore won him the respect of scholars. 
His equipment as a designer and craftsman, based. upon his 
architectural knowledge and training, enabled him to exercise 
an extraordinary influence over all the arts of design, and 
gave him his place as leader of our latter-day English revival 
of handicraft—a position, perhaps, in which he is widest 
known. 

In all these capacities the strength and beauty of 
William Morris’s work. has been freely acknowledged by 
his brother craftsmen, as well as by a very large public. 

There is, however, still another direction, in which his 
vigour and personal weight were shown, with all the ardour 
of an exceptionally ardent nature, wherein the importance 
and significance of his work are as yet but partially appre- 
hended. I mean his work in the cause of Socialism; ia 
which he might severally be regarded as an economist, a 
public lecturer, a propagandist, and a controversialist. 

William Morris has left us in no doubt as to his own 
ideas and ideals. . It may seem strange that a man who 
might be said to have been steeped in mediaeval jore, and 
whose delighf seemed to be in a beautifully imagined 
world of romance peopled with heroic figures, should yet 
be able to turn from that dream-world with a clear and 
penetrating gaze upon the movements of his own time, and 
to have thrown himself with all the strength of his nature 

into: the ‘seething -social and industrial battle of modern 

England. That the “idle singer of an empty. day” 

should voice the claims and hopes of labour, stand up 

for the rights of free speech in Trafalgar Square, and 








Pour encourager les femmes.—The number of: females to every 100 males 
in the population of England and Wales at ten groups of ages. [Males in solid 
black: females.in striped black and white.} 


That women are “too many”. for men in more senses 
than one is a fact not. to be denied, but too often 
exaggerated. *The figures are for.England and Wales :— 

In 1801 there were 109°0 females to 100 males. 


» 1811 m 108°6 i. < 
9): sae a 105°2 ” ” 
» 1831 ” 105-2 ” ” 
+» 18tl 3 he Gr peat 4 
» 1851 - 104°2 pi + 
» 1851 “" 105°2 s » 
» 1871 és 105°4 ‘i 1“ 
» 1881 ‘o 105°4 a ¢s 
» 4891 a 106-4 a - 


The proportion of females to males is lowest in 
Glamorzanshire (908 per cent.) and highest in Cardi- 
ganshire (127°4 per cent.). In London it is 1116 per 


speak from a waggon in Hyde Park, may have surprised 
those who only knew-him upon one side; but to those who 
fully apprehended the reality, ardour, and sincerity of his 
nature, such action was but its logical outcome and comple- 
ment, and assuredly it redounds to the honour of the artist, the 
schdlar, and the poet whose loss we mourn to-day, that he was 
al o a man. . 


Tue Rivista Musicale Italiana for October contains an 
admirable critical account of the recent Bayreuth Festival. 

THe Temple Magazine is running the Nonconformist 
conscience pretty strong. This month, for example, it 
has ‘The Life Story of Hugh Price Hughes,” Dr. Clifford 
at Westbourne Park Chapel, Dr. Berry’s Church - at 
Wolverhampton, Rev. J. G. Greenhough’s Holiday in 
America, and a new serial story by Silas Hocking. 
Nevertheless, it is a good, bright, breezy number. A 
ood mot is reported from Mrs, H. P. Hughes: “My 
usband is a Conservative by nature and a Radical by 
the grace of God.” 
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WOMAN IN GAOL. 


Accorpine to Major Arthur Griffiths’ admirable paper 
in the Windsor Magazine on Female Prisoners, woman in 
gaol is very much like woman out of gaol. “A long and 
intimate acquaintance with females in durance” has 
convinced him that “they do not greatly differ from 
their more happily situated sisters—who have escaped 
the neglect and the temptations to which the unfortunate 
have succumbed.” Major Griffiths has no belief in 
Professor Lombroso’s theory of a special criminal type. 

THE GAOL-BABY. 

The Major turns our attention to a member of the 
community all too seldom thought of,—the baby in 
gaol :— 

It is one of the fallacies of Lombroso and the criminal 
anthropologists that the female criminal is a bad mother. A 
visit to the baby’s ward of any large prison will soon dispel 
this idea. : 

The baby is a humanising influence in gaol ; it is the supreme 
touch of nature that proves human kinship, and, were it not 
for the horribly evil effects on the children from a sentimental 
point of view, it would be wiser perhaps to leave them longer 
with their mothers, where women are sentenced to lengthy 
imprisonments. I know no more painful experience than to 
be implored by a mother not to separate her from her child 
when the strict letter of the rule requires it. 

The birth of a baby is always a great event in prison. The 
mother is carefully and devotedly nursed by two of her fellow- 
prisoners. The child is christened by the nearest neighbour- 
ing clergyman, and not by the prison chaplain ; it is exhibited 
with immense satisfaction to all visitors, and “our baby” is 
spoken of with pride by the female officials. The maternal 
instinct is aroused in all the other prisoners, and the advent 
of the little child has a softening influence which is as unique 
as it is beautiful. 

HEROIC ATTACHMENTS. 


Woman as mother, the criminal is no less woman as 
lover. The Major bears testimony to her wonderful 
loyalty to the brutal tyrant whose cruelty has often 
defaced her. She will endure long punishment rather 
than give evidence which would liberate her, but in- 
criminate him. Perhaps less distinctly feminine is the 
ioe al friendship female prisoners cherish towards each 
other :— 


A woman has been known to break out badly, to destroy 
every atom of furniture, bedding and clothing because she 
had been separated from a friend and set to work at another 
table in the needle-room. . Not long ago a prisoner just 
received immediately assaulted ope of her officers because she 
had heard outside that this warder had “ been down on a pal” 
of hers. 

THE BELOVED CAT—AND MOUSE. 


The prison dress is a sore trial to the woman’s love of 
personal decoration. They all try to improve it, and tilt 
their cap or twine its strings in every possible way. The 
diet is also a cross to them; for, observes the Major, 
“women are much more fanciful in this respect than 
men.” They try hard to adorn their bare cell with all 
kinds of surreptitious decorations, in defiance of prison 
rules. Another womanly trait asserts itself :— 


Female prisoners are famous for their fondness for pets. 
Cats are generally plentiful in a prison, and are often the 
cause of no little heart-burning. When one woman’s favourite 
cat makes a mouthful of another’s favourite mouse there are 
“wigs on the green,” it becomes the beginning of a quarrel 
that may have most serious consequences. Birds are 
encouraged to come outside cell windows by all sorts of tricks 
and devices. 
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IS ROMANTIC LOVE AN EVIL? 

Tis is a question answered with an unhesitating 
affirmative by “‘ The Owl” in the November Englishwoman. 
The writer points out that in the Latin countries to 
“marry for love” is the exception, whereas in Teutonic 
countries “ love-matches ” are the rule. Yet women have 
much more freedom in France than in Germany. But 
the main indictment of “The Owl” is drafted thus :— 

I submit to my fair readers, though with some trepidation, 
that the romantic love they almost worship, upon which they 
feed their imagination, which is the theme of innumerable 
poets and romancers, who celebrate its pains and delights in 
acres of verse and prose,—I submit that this is an idol that 
has no doubt been of some use to the world, but that the time 
has come to examine its claims to the great veneration in 
which it has long been held. That in the social condition at 
which we have arrived it often produces terrible tragedies the 
public journals testify almost daily. And these doubtless 
are greatly exceeded by tragedies of which the world never 
hears, the silent catastrophes that crush the spirit and 
exhaust hope. Allowing that romantic love may some- 
times confer great happiness, as in a lottery one may some- 
times win, it cannot be doubted by its fairest advocate that 
there is much to be placed on the other side of the account. 
But we have elevated it almost to the rank of a law of nature, 
whereas it is in many respects merely a fashion of much the 
same kind as the cut of our hair or our clothes, or the method 
of entertaining our friends. ... Yet the real time of trial 
comes after the wedding, not before. We treat the overture as 
if it were the opera, and the hors d’euvre as if it were the 
feast. This is a very tolerant age, at least in these islands, 
and so audacions, so confident of their public, have some of 
our cleverest novelists .become, that they have lately been 
inculeating and justifying all sorts of wildly extravagant 
conduct if it can only plead in defence the sentiment we are 
discussing. Romantic love has begun in some quarters to 
supersede the decalogue. 

ITS DISCOVERER. 

Romantic love, antong other illusions, is supposed to 
be an outgrowth of Christianity. But ‘ The Owl ” will not 
allow this. “There is no trace of ‘love’ as we under- 
stand the word either in the New Testament or the Old. 
This sentiment was really the discovery of certain 
Grecian poets of the fourth century B.C” :— 

Mr. E. F. M. Benecke claims for Antimachus of Colophon, 
a friend of Plato, the high credit of having discovered 
romantic love. ... Antimachus lost his wife by death, and wrote 
a very tender, touching poem, in her memory, in which for the 
first time was suggested “the idea that pure love fora woman 
may justifiably form the chief interest in a man’s life.” 

SOMETHING MUCH BETTER. 

This “ pagan invention ” of romantic love, “ The Owl” 
would by no means abolish. It began as the result of 
wedded life, and not as its initial reason. “To be in 
love” is no sufficient ground for marrying. The present 
idolatry of romantic love is only a stage in the evolution 
of something much better. Until that arrives— 

I would only advise that maidens should distrust their hearts, 
use their wits, and never forget that young men are great 
rogues. Let them distrust the love poets. 

But the idea is already given, if not evolved into full 
popular consciousness :— « : 

The true and full Christian ideal as to the relations between 
the sexes has probably yet to be evolved, and when found it 
will doubtless prove as great an improvement on the views of 
Antimachus as his were on the grossness and injustice of the 
times—several centuries before the birth of Christ—in which 
he flourished. 


Perhaps some newspaper may take note of this ques-° 


tion for the next dull season, and set young people of 
both sexes thronging their columns with letters discussing 


“Ts Romantic Love a Failure ?” 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


a 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Tur November number offers an admirable variety of 
contents. It is strong on foreign policy, but reflects 
phases of present-day life in very wide diversity. There 
is one singular omission. The change in the leadership 
of the Liberal party, and consequent reversion of the 
Premiership, either do not seem to Mr. Knowles worthy 
of notice, or he has not found a writer equal to the task 
of doing the subject justice. In any case he has no 
mention of it. The papers by M. de Pressensé, Diran 
Kélékian, Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt, and Sir E. Du Cane on 
the Eastern question and consequent European situation 
demand separate notice; as do also Sir John Gorst’s 
article on the Voluntary Schools and Professor Mahaffy’s 
on “the Modern Babel.” 


MRS. BESANT’S HEAVENS AND HELLS. 


The conditions of life after death are treated of at 
length, but without much novelty, by Mrs. Annie Besant. 
She divides believers in a hereafter into three classes: 
these whose faith rests on ancient documents ; spiritual- 
ists and all believers in revelations by spirits; and those 
who have had experience themselves of states usually 
reached only through death. She speaks for the third 
class only, and gives counsels akin to those of ancient 
philosophies, for separating in this life soul (or spiritual 
or astral body) from the body. By means of temperance, 
serenity, concentration, the man at last finds himself 
outside his body “in a body of light.” She tells what 
has been learned in such a state. At first, wrapped in 
“a violet-grey body,” and in a dreamy state, the soul 
shakes these off, and “enters the region which com- 
prises the hells of various religions,”—“ the astral plane” 
wherein the soul wears its “ astral body.” There are seven 
circles or regions in this astral Inferno: from the seventh 
or lowest hell—where souls who lived for the flesh and 
are now unable to gratify their passions make their own 
torments, and crowd all foul resorts on our earth, stimu- 
lating those in the body to fresh excesses—up to the first 
region, @ by no means repellant limbo, where highly 
intellectual men of science are long delayed by their 
materialistic habits of thinking. The sonl, rising from 
these, drops the astral body, and is clothed with a mind 
body, and enters heaven. At first only conscious of bliss, it 
begins to recognise the faces loved long since and lost a 
while. Heaven is the region of realised ideals. 


In heaven, all they think is at once reproduced in form, for 
the rare and subtle matter of the heaven-world is “ mind-stuff,” 
the medium in which the mind normally works when free from 
passion, and it takes shape with every mental impulse. Each 
man, therefore, in a very real sense, makes his own heaven, 
and the beauty of his surroundings is indefinitely increased, 
according to the wealth and energy of his mind. As the soul 
develops its powers, its heaven grows more and more subtle 
and exquisite; all the limitations in heaven are self-created, 
and its heaven expands and deepens with the expansion and 
deepening of the soul. 

There are seven ascending regions in Mrs. Besant’s 
heaven, the lowest containing those who loved sincerely 
but narrowly, within their own family or circle of 
friends, the highest occupied by the Masters or Initiates. 


ARBITRATION v. CONCILIATION. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb discuss at length the | 


reasons for both employers and workmen disliking 


arbitration as a means of settling labour disputes. 
Arbitration is properly in place in questions of interpre- 
tation, both sides resting their claims on a basis acknow- 
ledged by both. But, where fundamental assumptions 
are not the same, neither side welcomes the arbitrator. 
The success of arbitration in the North of England iron 
trade arises from the fact that-men as well as masters hold 
that wages must follow prices. But where, as in the Midland 
Coal War, the men held that “a living wage” must be the 
first charge on production,and that wage should determine 
price rather than price fix wage, there is no common 
basis. Where there is a common basis, an arbitrator is 
not needed ; an inexpensiye expert on each side is suffi- 
cient. But where there is no common ground, recourse 
to an arbitrator, while not superseding collective bargain- 
ing, smooths the way to it; and the real service rendered 
is not that of arbitrator but of conciliator, as in Lord 
Rosebery’s intervention in the Coal War, Mr. Asquith’s: 
in the Cab Strike, and Sir C. Boyle’s in the Boot 
Strike. State Boards of Arbitration, if appeal to 
them be voluntary, are’ not likely to-be popular: 
“compulsory arbitration ” would be an effective panacea 
for strikes and lock-outs, for it means “ fixing of wages 
by law.” 
THE BOOM IN WESTRALIANS, 


Mr. S. F. Van Oss finds that 80,000,000 Westralian 
mining shares have been offered to the British public 
during the last two years and seven months. He 
examines the actual prospects of the mines. He points 
out that the gold strata are unreliable and erratic, 
decreasing in value at small depth; there is lack of 
water, to be supplied, if at all, at considerable cost; 
there are great difficulties of transport; and labour will 
have to be made much cheaper and more abundant 
before the region can be properly worked. No reliance 
at all can be placed on statements made in prospectuses. 
The “experts” are without experience. He ¢oncludes 
that “ the Westralian market is largely cornered, artificial 
and unhealthy.” 


THE MORALS OF JAPANESE TRADE. 


Mr. Robert Young, editor of the Kob2 Cironiele, Japan, 
while conceding that all trading is flavoured with 
immorality, complains that commercial morality in Japar 
is ata very low ebb. It is even below that of China. 
Japanese merchants’ refuse to fulfil contracts whick 
involve them in loss, and conspire by threats of boycott 
to prevent the plaintiff from enforcing the sentence of 
the Court. At the Kioto industrial exhibition last year, 
held under the Emperor’s auspices, merchants were 
required to mark their goods at a ruinously low price ; 
and they could only protect themselves by getting agents 
to buy up their own goods for them. These fictitiously 
low prices were of course to impress the world with the 
cheapness of production in Japan. 

Ten years agoan Imperial Rescript was issued lowering 
the rate of exchange at the custom houses, but no copy 
of it reached foreign legations or consulate, and foreigners 
were charged duties at the old and higher rate while the 
Japanese got their goods through at the new and lower 
rate. This made a difference of some two per cent., or 
one hundred thousand dollars, to the foreign merchants. 
With this example at headquarters one cannot wonder to 
find Japanese Consuls reporting that “ the country’s trade 
is being seriously injured by merchants who send abroad 
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matches that will not strike, rice that is not up to 
samples, and stuffs whose only merit is cheapness.” 


MR. SWINBURNE ON COLERIDGE AND W. MORRIS. 


Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, reviewing the late 
William Morris’s “The Well at the World’s End,’ 
describes the author's aloneness and uniqueness, men- 
tioning as those to whom he stood nearest Chaucer and 
Coleridge,—Coleridge, “ the most imaginative, the most 
essentially poetic, among all poets of all nations and all 
time” :— 

The simplest English writer of our time is also the noblest : 
and the noblest by reason and by. virtue of his sublime simpli- 
city of spirit and of speech. If the English of the future are 
not utterly unworthy and irredeemably unmindful of the past, 
they will need no memorial to remind them that his name was 
William Morris. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“Ouida” writes a warmeulogy of Mr. Auberon Herbert’s 
poems, finding “‘an added charm in these tender blos- 
soms in the fact that they spring from the same intelli- 
gence as that which , proclaims individualism in its 
boldest forms, and attacks the tyrannies of social and 
political superstitions.” Messrs. H. Herbert Smith and 
Ernest C. Trepplin contrast most instructively English 
and Dutch dairy farming; and Mr. Geo. Fottrell dis- 
cusses the prospect of land purchase in Ireland. Mr. 
S. P. Cockerell, writing on- Lord Leighton’s drawings, 
finds “the springs of his innermost life” committed to 
canvas in “ The Spirit of the Summits.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review for Novem'er is alive and well 
up to date, with more than a mere “ presentiment of the 
eve” about it. It is, as usual, strong in politics. Papers 
on Lord Rosebery’s resignation and on the Church and 
Unionist Party require separate treatment, as do Mr. 
Diggle’s manifesto on the Government’s Educational 
Opportunity, and Miss Sellers’s account of the Danish 
Old Age Law. The E:isodes of the month are always 
gocd reading. 

LONDON WATER—AND MUD—SUPPLY. 

The Hon. Lionel Holland, M.P., writes on the Metro- 
politan Water Question, and claims for the management 
of the water system by a public authority general and 
sustained support, lasting over half a century. But 


this public authority must not be the L. C. C., which - 


Mr. Holland makes directly responsible for the drought 
in East London, but a body acting for the whole metro- 
politan water area, as in the Government scheme. He 
quotes some interesting figures. In the water supplied 
by the West Middlesex and Kent and New River 
Companies, suspended matter is scarcely perceptible :— 

Consumers purchase from the other five companies 67°5 tons 
of wet mud (of 90 per cent. moisture) in the year,.and those 
who, in April of last year, were residing within the Southwark 
and Vauxhall area, imbibe1 this nutritious compound at the 
rate of 1,145 tons in the year. The average number of microbes 
present in water samples, collected in 1895 for this investigation 
from stand-pipes in different parts of the districts of the 
respective companies, varied from 90 in the case of the Kent, 
and 130, for the West Middlesex and New River, up to 259 for 
the Lambeth, and 351 for the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company. 

The: worst water it appears is given to the poorest 
districts ; and the most that is given is much below the 
average -of other centres of population :— 

Mr. Henry Ward instances some figures of the supply in 
various cities, which are worth quoting:—Washington 154 
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gallons per head a day, Detroit 126, Marseilles 99, Chicago 95, 
New York 84, Boston 76, Philadelphia 56, Hamburg ‘2, 
Glasgow 50, Frankfort 49. Paris-and Dublin 47, Edinburgh 40, 
and for London he gives the figure of 35 gallons. In London 
the average supply in 1895 had risen to 38°45 gallons. 


Yet a single bath, 5 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. by 9 in., disposes o 


40 gallons of water. 
TRADES RIDDEN DOWN BY THE “ BIKE.” 


“Economie aspects of the bicycle” are discussed by 
Mr. A. Shadwell. ‘I'he twelve millions sterling spent 
annually on bicycles has necessarily displaced as well as 
created trade. He has made inquiries, and comes to the 
conclusion that “ there are three trades—and so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, three only—which have been 
seriously hit. These are music, horses and jewellery.” 
The teaching and sale of music have, he supposes, 
suffered most of all. The sale of music has gone down 
50 per cent. Riding schools have never experienced 


such bad times, business having gone down «by half. 


“One man told me that the number of horses in London 
has diminished by 250,000.” For the fature; he infers 
music and jewellery need have no fear, for cycling .as:a 


fashion is already beginning to go out, But as a means: 


of locomotion cycling will stay :— 


For the horse trade generally, and for those dependent on 
it, such as horse-breeders, forage-dealers, ostlers, grooms, and 
so on, the prospect appears to me gloomy in the extreme. 
The cycle and the motor-car together will render half of 
them superfluous. And it is quite possible that if bicycles 
fall appreciably in price so as to be brought within the 
reach of a really large section of the community, other trades 
which are at present quite untouched will be seriously hit. 


OTHER ARTICLES. - 


Sir Charles Tupper argues that “the functions of a 
Governor-General” have been transgressed by Lord’ 


Aberdeen, because his lordship, having telegraphic: 


knowledge of the defeat of the Conservative party at the 
Canadian General Election in June, declined to consider 
the appointment of senators and judges by the outgoing 
Ministry. As seventy-eight out of eighty-three senators, 
and allthe judges were Conservative, Lord Aberdeen’s 
action in preventing the appointment of additional Con- 
servatives when the Dominion hal declared ‘itself pre- 
ponderatingly Liberal, will not perhaps appear in so 
heinous a light to the average reader’ as it does to Sir 
Charles. Mr. H. W. Wilson, comparing ‘Irafalgar and 
to-day in a somewhat alarmist vein, describes as. our 
“greatest danger” that our strength of battleships and 
men may be found inadequate in war, but concludes by 
conceding that if England can sacrifice a free breakfast- 
table for national security and realise that comfort is 
not the whole end of life, educating her demo- 


eracy at the same time to appreciate the peril 


of an envious world armed to the teeth, she 
“may yet weather the storm -and bequeath the 
Empire to posterity.” Mr. W. Farrer Ecroyd, writing 
on untaxed imports and home industries, argues that we 
ought so to limit the pressure of foreign competition as 
to afford to the large classes specially oppressed by it a 
chance of employment and fair remuneration equal to 
that enjoyed by their more favoured fellow-workers. 
This might be done also in the iiterests of a closer 
commercial union of the Empire. 
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THE REviEws REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Tue Fortnightly Review for November contains several 
articles of considerable interest. I notice elsewhere 
those on the Cyprus Convention, on Lord Rosebery, and 
on the Dongola expedition. 


ONE MORE NAVAL ALARMIST. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson, writing on ‘The Struggle Before 
Us,” assumes as a natural and probable certainty that 
we shall ere long have to face the combined navies of 
France and Russia, and he then proceeds to examine 
whether we have sufficient ships and men to maintain 
our sovereignty on the seas. He says :— 

With a fair start we could get to sea for service in Europe 
49 armoured and 116 unarmoured ships in possibly seven 
days, and probably not less than a fortnight.. This would 


‘ be our whole fighting strength; behind, we should have no 


trained officers and few men, though a moderate number 
of ships. All our vast shipbuilding resources would be clean 
thrown away, as we have deliberately handicapped our- 
selves by refusing to provide an adequate staff of officers 
or a sufficient and well-trained reserve. The merchant 
marine, in our past struggles so glorious a source of strength, 
would be only a cause of weakness, with its vast proportion of 
polyglot aliens and its ever-dwindling backbone of Britishers. 
The advance of the foreigner in it is simply terrifying.» The 
percentage was 4'2 in 1850, 9 in 1860, 10 in 1870,.13°8 in 1880, 
18:7 in 1891, and over 36 in 1894. It is doubtful whether we 
could safely withdraw from it the Naval Reserve. officers or 
men; or indeed take up from it the British material which 
mans our sailing ships. The latter must be laid up. 
WAS CATHERINE THE GREAT A NORMAL WOMAN? 

Mr. W. K. Johnson writes at some length and with 
much ability on the great Russian Empress, whose career 
he sketches with a very sympathetic pen. He passes 
over very lightly her freedom from the decencies -and 
virtues of ordinary women, and then maintains that 
after all there was nothing very exceptional about her 
character. He says:— 


It is only natural that her biographer should regard her as ° 


a strikingly complex and exceptional being. Nous sommes 
tous des exceptions. Yet she is not essentially different from 
the “woman of character” you may meet in every street. 
Given her spiendid physical constitution there is nothing 
prodigious about her except her good fortune in every crisis 
and important action of her career. In one of his Napoleonic 
fits of incoherence, Patiomkin said vividly enough that the 
Empress and himself were “the spoilt children of God.” For 


herself, she says that what commonly passes for good fortune , 


is in reality the result of natural qualities and couduct. 
REMINISCENCES OF MADAME NOVIKOFF, 

In an article on “France, Russia, and England,” Mr. 
Escott indulges in several pages of historical reminis- 
cences, all written on the text supplied by Lord Beacons- 
field, who once declared that, instead of history never 
repeating itself, she was the least original of all the Muses, 
a mere spun-out tautology. In calling attention to one of 
the many instances in which we are reproducing at the 
present day incidents of long ago, he points to the posi- 
tion of Madame Novikoff without, however, referring to 
Princess Lieven as he might have done. He says :-— 

The very exclusive Whig coteries, influenced by Mr. Glad- 
stone, have long performed the mission of Muscovite propa- 
gandists. The recluse of Hawarden is only one of many 
eminent men who have confessed the charm of the Pan- 
Slavonic gospel according to Madame de Novikoff. Two, who 
are gone, Froude and Kinglake, celebrated the fascinations of 
this lady’s political faith. From the day that she first 
dazzled the assembled guests in the drawing-room of the Vice- 
Regal Lodge during the Lord-Lieutenancy of the seventh 
Earl of Carlisle, Madame de Noyikoff has reflected on many 
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of her countrymen. and countrywomen, to their own great pro- 
motion, the favour which she herself has enjoyed in the 
smartest drawing-rooms of the new réyime, or in the most 
exclusive Whig coteries of the old. 

THE BELGIUM LYRIC POET. 

Mrs. Virginia Crawford, who made her début some-time 
ago as the chronicler of the good works of M. Harmel, 
a them? which she subsequently treated in a paper 
read before a Catholic congress in the Midlands, now 
appears in the Fortnightly with an appreciative deserip- 
tive article on “Emile Verhaeren, the Belgian Poet.” 
Mrs. Crawford says of her author :— 

He stands to-day in the plenitude of his gifts, on the 
threshold of a high reputation, and it may well be that his 
best work lies still before him. Any attempt, therefore, to 
assign him a permanent place in the literary ranks of the 
would be vain and premature; yet there can, I think, be‘no 
doubt that, in virtue both of the nobility of his language and 
the wide sweep of his imagination, he is entitled.to_ very 
high rank among contemporary poets. I should like to Bay. 
that he is something more than a poet—that he is-algo a ~ 
thinker. He appeals at once to the intellect and to the. 
imagination ; his poems bear the impress of personaksuifering ~ 
and personal knowledge, and they are full of si tive: 
thoughts on the eternal problems that ‘arrest the attentionyef ‘ 
mankind. In a word; Emile Verhaeren is intensely human, 
both in his joys and sorrows, in his hopes and his despaiand 
it is this near sense of comradeship which evokes‘in the reatler 
a strong personal sympathy for the man, in addition to the 
homage due to him as a poet. < 

To this article is appended the translation of his:poent > 
“The Grave-Digger.” This, however,-is not by “Mrs. 
Crawford,: who has confined herself to prose. The 
translator is Alma Strettell. 

: OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. Traill writes upon Mrs, Humphry Ward’s latest 
political novel, and maintains that it is a failure. He 
says :— 

Mrs. Ward is wanting, unlike Disraeli, in the power of 
detachment; it is because she feels the “ pity of it” too much 
and the irony of it too little; because, with all the passion#f 
the social reformer, she flings herself, and her characters with 
herself, into the thick of a struggle which she should surve 
from without—that “Sir George Tressady” has failed, wiflvall 
its brilliancy and power, to attain that rank as a political 
novel to which the genius of its author might otherwise have 
raised it. 

‘Mr. R. W. Bond contributes a paper upon the revival 

of “Cymbeline” at the Lyceum. Itisan interesting paper 
by one who worships Miss Terry. He says :— 
+ .Before me, as I write, rises the recollection of an evening 
nearly twenty years ago, when, from the gallery of the Lyceum, 
my eyes were blessed with the gracious, queenly, winsome 
vision of the mistress of Belmont. I paid Miss Terry silent 
homage then; and to-day, when the need and value of suchta 
portraiture of womanhood as hers is enhanced fifty-fold, I pay 
it with yet more ardour to the exponent of Imogen, professing 
myself “ her adorer, not her friend.” 

Sir Francis Galton describes a method by which he thinks 
that it may some day be possible to make an intelligible 
communication between neighbouring stars. Gigantic 
hieroglyphics working something on the dot and dash 
method would, he thinks, be the means by which the 
inhabitants of Mars, for instance, would be able to com- 
municate with us :— 

A small fraction of the care and thought bestowed, say, 
on the decipherment of hieroglyphics, would suffice te place 
thé inhabitants of neighbouring stars in intelligible com- 
munication if they were both as far advanced in science 
and arts as the civilised nations of the earth at fhe present 
time. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THERE are many excellent papers in the Contemporary 
Review for November. Mr. O’Brien’s disclosure of Mr. 
Redmond’s part in the Boulogne negotiations with Mr. 
Parnell are not only an effective partizan retort: they 
shed important light on the history of that crisis. They 
claim separate notice, along with Mr. H. D. Traill’s 
character-sketch of Sir Wm. Harcourt, Mr. E. J. 
Dillon on Russia and Europe, and Consul Parker's paper 
on the Presidential Campaign. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE C. 0. 8. 


Mr. John A. Hobson lectures somewhat in their own 
style the superior persons of the Charity Organisation 
Society, and gives them some very wholesome and 
searching advice. He insists that the argument which 
the C. 0. 8. is so very ready to apply to “doles” or gifts 
which come without proper exertion should be applied 
to.rich as well as poor—to the man whose “ independent 
means” come to him as much apart from his exertion as 
any dole. Against the individualist assumptions of the 
0. O. S. the writer points out the folly of arguing, that 
because this person or that can rise above his unfavour- 
able conditions, every one can, as if his rise was not due 
to the fact that he was exceptional :— 


The Charity Organisation philosophy, crystallised in the 
single phrase “in social reform, then, character is the condition 
of conditions,” represents a mischievous half-truth, the other 
half of which rests in the possession of the less thoughtful 
section of the Social Democrats and forms the basis of the 
cruder socialism. Neither individual character nor environ- 
ment is “the condition of conditions.” The true principle 
which should replace these half-falsehoods is a recognition of 
the interdependence and interaction of individual character 
and social character as expressed in social environment. 


Reliance chiefly on the voluntary action of educated 
men and women in attempting to deal with the social 
problem is another mistake. They are right in looking 
to the moral cause of social trouble, but they seek it in 


the wrong place :— 

It will be found ultimately to reside not in the corrupt 
nature of the poor, worker or idler, but in the moral cowardice 
and selfishness of the superior person, which prevent him from 
searching and learning the economic supports of his supe- 
riority, and which drive him to subtle theorising upon “ the 
coidition of conditions” in order to avoid the discovery that 
his “superiority ” is conditioned by facts which at the same 
time condition the “ inferiority ” of the very persons whom he 
hopes to assist. The work of gradually placing “ property” 
upon a natural or rational basis, offering that equality of 
opportunity which shall rightly,adjust etfort to satistaction, is 
a moral task of supreme importance. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP. 


Dean Farrar writes in retrospect of “Two Arch- 
bishops,” Dr. Magee and Dr. Benson. After touching 
on. some of the more prominent features in Magee’s 
caustic character, the Dean closes with a tribute to the 


late Primate :— 

I believe that the recognition of Dr. Benson’s goodness and 
of his rare qualities of head and heart will grow as time goes 
on. -Although I had known him ever since we were under- 
graduates—he was only a little senior to me—at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, I never got to love him more, or set a 
higher value on his private character and public services, than 
during the last eighteen months. As the old Palace of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was pulled down by the Puritans in 
1558, the Archbishops have now no palace at Canterbury, and 
practically use the Deanery as their palace during their visits, 
three times a year or oftener, to the premier cathedral. I had 
neyer before witnessed so closely the sunny charm and genia- 
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lity of fatherliness and brotherliness which characterised his 
demeanour to all with whom he was thrown, from the greatest 
of boors down to the most delightful of companions, and from 
the oldest bedesman of eighty down to the youngest choir-boy 
of eleven. This “sweetness and light,” this power of making 
himself universally beloved, was undoubtedly a great help to 
him in his public work. And how admirable had been his 
career ! 
“WHAT IS THE LAW OF THE CHURCH ?” 


This is the title of a very able paper by Mr. George 
Serrell, LL.D., in which he argues that the so-called law 
of the Church—the law made by those clerical gatherings, 
ancient or modern, which claim the right—is not worthy 
of the deference asked for it, as it lacks the sanction of 
the laity, and is disobeyed by all parties. The laws of 
the Church before the Reformation were the laws of the 
Western Church as a whole, the constitutions of English 
provincial and legislative synods and the rest of the 
Canon Law. At the Reformation, England’ not merely 
renounced the Papacy. ‘England practically seceded 
from the Western Church' when she adopted principles 
and laws”—such as denial of Transubstantiation and 
marriage of the clergy—“ directly opposed not only to 
her own previous principles, but to the principles and 
laws of the Western Church.” But whatever was not 
incompatible with the new laws may be taken as 
unrepealed. The new laws of the Church are found in 
the Prayer Book, the Thirty-Nine Articles, the Homilies, 
the Canons, so far as unrepealed, of 1606 and 1640, and 
decisions of ecclesiastical courts. Dr. Sertell instances 
many curious “laws”: to wit,excommunicating any one 
denying any of the Thirty-Nine Articles, or failing to 
send his children or servants to be catechised; requiring 
schoolmasters to teach the grammar used under Henry 
VIIL., Edward Vi., and Elizabeth, “and none other”; 
subjecting to discipline all persons taking interest on 
loans, and charging every parson once a quarter to read 
in public a dissertation setting forth the Divine Right of 
the King. 

The writer warmly resents the way in which certain 
churchmen pick and choose what laws of the church 
they will obey and what disobey :— 

The one thing that cannot be justified is the present system 
of theoretical uniformity and practical anarchy, of elaborate 
laws to fetter the obedient, and at the same time of impunity 
for the lawless, of a lip profession of reverence for the laws of 
the Church, and habitual infringement of its rubrics, its forms, 
and its canons, 

AN ANGRY ARCHHOLOGIST. 


“ Biblical Critics on the Warpath,” by Professor Sayce, 
at once suggests to the reader that the Professor himself 
is out on the warpath, doing his best to scalp and toma- 
hawk those who had ventured to criticise his criticisms 
of the higher criticism. One specimen is enough to show 
his style of controversy :— 

“The critics,’ however, who reject the authority of tradition 
and of the Church, display, nevertheless, a most remarkable 
respect for authority of another kind. Ancient tradition, the 
teaching of the Christian Church and its Founder, the facts 
which the Oriental archeologist ventures to put forward, all 
count for nothing; but to the authority of a few scholars of 
the nineteenth century, mostly of the German race, we are 
bidden unreservedly to submit ourselves. Graf and Well- 
hausen, or Ewald and Dillmann, are the gods of the new 
Israel. 

After confessing himself a believer in the composite, 
and passibly partly Exilic, origin of the Pentateuch, the 
writer concludes with a query how the views of “the 
critics ” can be reconciled with the deity of Christ. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


RUSSIAN versus TURKISH ARMENIA, 


Mr. J. Theodore Bent, recounting his “ Travels amongst 
the Armenians,” leaves, possibly quite unintentionally, no 
very pleasing impression of the Armenian character. He 
was greatly struck by the contrast between the different 
sides of the Russian border :— 

When once we reach the Araxis all is changed as if by 
magic. Under the beneficent rule of Russia the Armenian 
towns flourish exceedingly. . Our first halt in Russian 
Armenia was Nachitevan, or the “town of Noah,” as the 
Armenians call it, rich in fertility and streams. Good roads, 
handsome houses, and an air of prosperity made it hard to 
believe that we were still in Armenia. What a contrast to 
the squalor of Sis, the decay of Julfa, and the backwardness 
of those unfortunate Armenian towns which have the mis- 
fortune to remain under the yoke of Islam... The question 
at once forces itself upon one, Is it right to check the advance 
of a Power which has done so much to civilise the East? 
Should we not rather permit Russia tacitly to assume the care 
of the whole Armenian nation, that she may replace the rotten 
governments which massacre and destroy the remnants of 
what once was and could be again a flourishing community of 
civilised Christians ? 

“<Q.” oN “ SENTIMENTAL TOMMY.” 

Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch declares: that Mr. Barrie’s 
latest work “stands highest among his achievements.” 
It raises the Thrums note to the n’th power. It isa work 
of genius. For the writer detects signs of genius in at 
least three of our younger novelists—in Miss Schreiner, 
Mr. Kipling, and Mr. Barrie. He sketches “Tommy ” 
himself thus :— 

The result is a melancholy portrait, and none the less 
melancholy because the artist has touched-in so many of its 
features with a smile: the portrait of a boy all unconsciously 
cursed—yes, I think we may say cursed—with a genius for 
art, and with all the disabilities of that genius; of a bo 
marked out for greatness, and marching towards it through 
anreality and constant self-deception; of a boy we must dis- 
like at times almost as furiously as his schoolmaster, Cathro, 
disliked him, yet of whom we are never quite unaware that he 
carries his temperament as a doom, and goes to his high future 
as a victim—only it is the hearts of those who love him which 
must suffer. 





The Free Review. 


Tue Free Review lacks much of its usual piquancy this 
month. Mere negativism is apt to pall on the taste 
unless a flavour of something else than contradiction is 
allowed to enter. ‘ Chilperic” hardly does the general 
logic of the Free Review justice when he cites a few 
parallels in Babylonian, Arabian and other history to 
what is found in Jewish literature, and thereupon leaps 
to the conclusion that “there is little or nothing 
original or peculiar in the Hebrew Scriptures: every 
incident, story, or legislative enactment can be paralleled 
elsewhere; and the literature can only have had an 
origin just as human as the other similar customs and 
legends” found elsewhere. “Democritus” attacks 
Prof. Seth for his defence of Mr. Balfour's “ Foundations,” 
and Macrobius concludes his onslaught on Mr. Gladstone’s 
revival of Butler. A. Hamon, after much rejection of 
preceding definitions, announces his own definition of ° 
Socialism with great portentousness :— 

Socialism: a social system in which—a social doctrine by 
which—the means of production are socialised. Note: . By 
means of production is meant: the soil, subsoil, water, im- 
movable possessions and tools. 


Mr. George Macmillan, under cover of the question, 
““Shall we Deceive our Children?” inveighs against the 
ignorance of the physiological implicates of marriage. 
Geoffrey Mortimer eulogizes Guy de Maupassant. 
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BORDERLAND. 

Tue October number of this unique quarterly maga- 
zine contains as a frontispiece the reproduction of a 
photograph of one of the few remaining native pro- 
phets to be found in South Africa. He is a very 
tierce-looking personage. The Letters from Julia, 
which have been discontinued for some time owing 
to the state of my health, are resumed. This 
instalment is chiefly devoted to an earnest representa- 
tion of the impossibility of developing intercourse 
between the seen and the unseen world unless those 
who live in this visible physical universe will allow 
themselves leisure to think and to meditate. The 
presumption of the habit of contemplation is an indis- 
pensable preliminary, according .to this authority, of 
any successful attempt to establish a Bureau of 
Communication between the living and the so- 
called dead. St. Columba is described as the father 
of second sight by Miss X. in the Gallery of Border- 
landers, an article written during her sojourn in the 
Island of Iona. Of more practical utility is the article 
by the same pen called the Mystery of the Waterfinder, 
or the Uses of the Divining Rod, which contains a 
great deal of interesting information as to the methods 
by which Mr. Gataker and others are able to dis- 
cover the existence of water in places where it has 
been sought for in vain. The analogy of Scripture 
texts bearing upon the study of Borderland is 
continued, this instalment bringing the collection down 
as far as Leviticus. The paper on Suggestions from 
Science for Psychic Students is full of -interest, and can 
hardly fail to render many psychic phenomena thinkable 
by those to whom they might otherwise be absolutely 
inconceivable, There is a very curious article describi 
an association of dreamers in Denmark, who have form 
themselves into a kind of a church, and whose allegorical 
interpretation of their dreams is passing strange. The 
paper upon Psychic Photography describes the progress 
that has been made in obtaining pictures without the use 
of a camera, the samples of some of those. pictures 
being extremely curious. Mrs. Besant’s paper on the 
shape and colour of Thought Forms is reproduced 
from Lucifer. There is an article upon M. Liebeault, 
the hypnotist of Nancy, which is illustrated by a capital 
portrait. The rest of the magazine is full of ghost 
stories, tales of haunted houses, prophecies, and all 
manner of mysteries and mystic matter, 





Harper’s Magazine. 

In Harper, Mr. Poultney Bigelow contributes an article 
upon “ White Man’s Africa,” which is chiefly devoted to 
what he was told by an American member, who rode 
with Jameson, and a Transvaal Boer, who fought against 
Jameson, who met him on the steamer which took him 
to Cape Town, Mr. Bigelow is all on the side of the 
Boers. At the close of his paper, he speaks strongly 
concerning the way in which the Americans neglect their 
interests in South Africa. He says, for instance, that 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant of Cape Town 
such a thing as an American Consul who could keep 
sober after twelve o’clock noon was too seldom known. 
Uncle Sam pays his Consul at Cape Town the wages of a 
second-rate mechanic or baseball player. There is an 
interesting paper on the “ Literary Landmarks of 
Florence,” with views of Landor’s house and Mrs. 
Browning’s tomb. Du Maurier’s new serial, “The 


. Martian,” makes good progress, and there is the usual 


quantum of fiction and one Natural Histo on the 
“Cuckoos and the Outwitted Cowbird.” aren 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 

Tue November number is varied and readable, but has 
few articles of special eminence. Mr. E. G. Browne 
on “ England’s duty to Cyprus ” claims separate notice. 

THE PRETORIA PRISONERS. 

Prof. G. G. Ramsay continues his investigations into the 
ease of the Pretoria prisoners, especially into the alleged 
grounds for their arrest by the Boers, and abandonment 
by Sir Hercules Robinson, after their trustful surrender 
of arms. He sorrowfully sums up at the close the 
invariable successes of President Kriiger’s dealings :— 

He has removed no grievances: yet he has obtained the 
fulfilment of every condition which he demanded as ante- 
cedent to their removal. He promised to introduce reforms : 
he has redeemed that promise by passing an Education Law, 
which aims at first Dutchifying the schools, and ultimately, 
through them, the entire population; a severe Press Law; 
and now—latest of all—an Aliens Expulsion Law. He 
repelled with rudeness every intercession made on behalf of 
the prisoners by the British Government: yet he has extracted 
from some of the prisoners, nay, from some of our own public 
men, a compliment on his “magnanimity.” He has spoken 
with rough bluntness to Mr. Chamberlain; but a button has 
been carefully placed on the foil of Mr. Chamberlain’s replies. 
The lives of Jameson and his men were secured by the terms 
of their surrender; yet he has gained credit with the whole 
world for sparing them, and to the very last, while compelled 
to admit the genuineness of Cronjée’s offer to Sir John 
Willoughby, and Sir John’s acceptance of it, has had the 
effrontery to persist that that letter could be set aside by a 
subsequent conference between the Boer commanders, 

AGAINST THE CYCLE-CULT. 


Under the punning-title of “ Anti-Cyclone,” Sir Herbert 
Stephen dares to disparage the all-victorious “ wheel.” 
He finds the motion of the bicycle “not a particularly 
pleasant one, but, on the contrary, rather tiresome.” 
“ The increased capacity of locomotion does not in itself 
make people happier.” “It supplies only one among an 
immense number of ways of taking exercise,” and there 
are many drawbacks. The thing is a machine, and 
therefore abhorrent to a numerous class. And “ the 
invention of the bicycle makes railway travelling a far 
more awkward and tiresome business than it was before.” 

Personally, I go on bearing my share of the burden, but it 
is my belief that it would have been for the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number if the bicycle, as commonly ridden 
to-day, had never been invented. 

ARE “ PUBLIC SCHOOLS” WORTH PRESERVING? 

The discussion raised last month by Mr. Ready on 
Public School products is carried on as a symposium. 
Mr. Marchant, of St. Paul’s School, answers that the 
Public Schools supply the demand of rich parents who 
only want their sons trained to be healthy and easy 
gentlemen. Dr. James Gow quarrels with Mr. Ready’s 
premises and Latin, but approves very much of his con- 
clusion and his English. Mr. F. A. Wright, of Mill Hill, 
holds that “the Public Schools represent the amenities of 
life; they are the last refuges left us against the meanness 
of modern commercialism.” Hecitesa fact worth noting :— 

Already in the north of England the Grammar Schools 
have practically disappeared before the Higher Grade Board 
Schools, which in the last ten years have sprung up through 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. The destruction of our southern 
Public Schools would leave the Grammar Schools in the 
south equally defenceless, and the utilitarian principles that 
to-day would exalt them in favour of the Public Schools would 
to-morrow abolish them in turn in favour of the Board Schools, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. E. E. Williams replies to his critics, and explains 

that “ Made in Germany ” owed its origin to a suggestion 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


from Mr. Heinemann. “A Spectator” writes with 
wonder of the Tsar’s visit to Paris. He concludes that 
the intelligence of France lost its sense of proportion, 
and sacrificed its humour to a wild enthusiasm. Walter 
Raleigh curiously pictures the earth as one vast animal, 
much annoyed by the irritation, springing from the 
“human bacillus,” the creature man, always scratching 
and burrowing on her skin. Mr. P. Anderson Graham 
describes the Border fish poacher, who may wear a very 
religious exterior, but has as little scruple as his 
raiding forefathers. 


COSMOPOLIS. 

THe November number counts many illustrious names. 
among its contributors, and maintains a lighter tone than 
previous issues have shown. Mr. Fred, Greenwood’s 
diatribe against ‘Sentiment in Politics” demands a 
separate notice. Vicomte de Vogiié’s account of the 
Tsar’s visit is significant for the emphasis laid on the 
entirely pacific purpose of the Alliance. Not revenge, 
but peace, is the desire of France. Gabriel Monod 
writes of his tour to Bayreuth, and is _ pro- 
foundly impressed by the immense progress which 
Germany has achieved during the last twenty years, 
though not unmindful of the materialistic bias induced 
in many quarters. Hitherto unpublished papers by 
Proudhon reveal the strength of invective he had at 
command against Napoleon I. This wholesale vitupera- 
tion of their hero may be commended as a wholesome 
tonic to American admirers now so_ enthusiastic. 
Theodor Mommsen tells the tale of Caius Cornelius 
Gallus’s Egyptian campaign as given in a tri-lingual 
inscription (Egyptian, Latin, Greek) of the time of 
Augustus, recently found in the Island of Philae. 
The prominence assigned in European opinion—to 
Scandinavian literature is recalled by R. Nisbet Bain’s 
(English) and Lou A. Salomé’s (German) articles on the 
subject. From Mr. Bain’s account Scandinavian belles- 
lettres seem to have a special weakness for the cloaca 
maxima of morals. Herr Theodor Barth, writing from 
St. Louis, says that Mr. Bryan’s triumph, which he does 
wot anticipate, would be the victory of moral and 
intellectual barbarism. The cosmopolitan purpose of 
this review is enhanced by the delightfully blended 
flavour of different languages and different stocks of 
thought. 





The Osbobne. 

To exclaim, Yet another new magazine! has become a 
quite superfluous ejaculation. The wonder now would be 
if there were no new magazine torecord. The fresh face 
this month is a threepenny monthly, published by Messrs. 
Partridge and Co., and called The Osborne. Illustrations, 
fact and fiction, are promised on its cover. The first 
paper is on the social influence of Queen Victoria, by 
Lady Jeune, who is properly loyal and appreciative. 
“One who knows her,” gives two pages of impressions 
of Marie Corelli. Dr. Japp tells some humorous in- 
stances of animal curiosity. Dr. Maclaren contributes a 
sermonette for “the Sunday hour.” Mr.8. R. Crockett 
supplies the first half of a story of Covenanting times 
called “ Vernon the Traitor.” Mr, Charles Mansford 
begins a serial, ‘The Adventures of Mark Paton,’’ a 
soldier in India; and John Strange Winter contributes 
the third dose of fiction. Special corners are reserved 
for women, children, sport, topics of the time, and book 
notices, ‘I'o state the differentia or distinct raison d’étre 
of this periodical, is difficult. It is a fairly readable 


threepennyworth of four dozen pages, 
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THE REviEWs REVIEWED. 


THE FORUM. 

To the cosmopolitan reader the Forum for October, 
like other American magazines, manifestly suffers from 
the Presidential elections. It opens with a blast by 
ex-President Harrison (noticed elsewhere) against Mr. 
Bryan’s “ compulsory dishonesty.” That free coinage of 
‘silver will be disastrous to life-insurance companies, to 
trust companies, and to farmers, is set forth from their 
several official standpoints by Mr. John McCall, president 
of the New York Life Insurance Company, by Mr. Edward 
King, president of the Union Trust Company, and by 
Mr, J. M. Stahl, secretary of the Farmers’ National Con- 
gress. The case against Mr. Bryan is put so conclusively 
that the suspicions of the dispassionate reader are likely 
to be aroused. No movement commanding the support 
of millions of men can rest on anything so shallow as 
the palpable sophisms here exposed. It is the deeper 
dynamic and not the surface logic which seems to lack 
appreciation in many American reviews. Papers of 
wider interest,—by our Lord Chief Justice on “ Inter- 
national Law and Arbitration,” by Thomas Davidson on 
“The Past and Future of Islam,” and by Joseph Sohn on 
Schumann,—demand separate attention on other pages. 


AMERICAN versus AUSTRALIAN POLITICS. 

The Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, ex-member of the New 
Zealand Legislature, expresses his grief at the perversion 
of the Australian ballot in American politics. His 
account of political arrangements at the Antipodes is 
quite roseate, and in contrast with American methods 
makes one marvel that the same race can develop so 
differently in different continents. In Australia the 
State sees that every person qualified to vote is duly 
registered, accepts nominations by a certain number of 
individuals, and provides for simple and expeditious 
recording of one’s vote. Elections are always on one 
issue, and the voter has only to strike through all names 
but those for whom he votes. Thus “intelligent indi- 
vidualism ” is fostered. But in America the plan has 
been altered in almost every important feature, and 
“every one of the alterations made has been in the direct 
interest of corrupt politics.” The party, and not the 
elector, is the object of American consideration. The 
party, and not the State, looks after registration and the 
cost of elections. Candidates mortgage their expected 
salaries as the price of their party’s support, and the 
* spoils ” system secures party ascendency. The ballot 
paper itself is a puzzle and a snare :— 

Two years ago each elector in New York was presented 
with fully thirty separate ballot papers when he came to vote, 
the mere reading of which might easily have afforded an 
intelligent person from a quarter to half an hour’s amusement ; 
now, by way of improvement, he receives a document which 
is humorously termed a “blanket” ballot, and is a combina- 
tion of the pictorial with the literary curiosity. This document 
measures about twenty-four inches in length by eighteen in 
breadth, and contains a hundred and forty-nine names sub- 
mitted in a series of variations and permutations to the 
bewildered voters at the dictation of no less than eleven 
different party organisations. In addition to this, the voter is 
offered the privilege of forming a party of his own and voting 
for a ticket of his own composing, by at once nominating and 
voting for any person, real or imaginary, he may choose to name, 

Mr. Lusk hopes that when America is tired of being 
governed by the most cunning rather than by the most 
able of her citizens, she will turn to Australian methods 
of registration and election. 

EDMOND DE GONCOURT’S CHARACTER. 

Henri Frantz, in a generous appreciation of this great 

French writer, declares his charm to consist “in a fine 
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power of portrayal, often in very few words, but with 
that perfection of style which reproduces the essential in 
a situation or landscape.” There were regrettable small- 
nesses in the man. “The world existed for him only 
when it occupied itself with him” But in “the 
impassioned worship he entertained for polite literature 
and the beautiful: herein lies the fundamental trait 
which explains his talent and his life.” 

He gave not merely his youth, but his whole life, with 
haughty and solitary pride in devotion to the ideal; and so 
his memory will survive not only by reason of the perfect 
works he has left us, but as a noble example of a life devoted 
to the worship of the divine and the beautiful. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN KING, 


Harald Hijirne, Professor of History at Upsala 
University, supplies an almost affectionate eulogy of 
King Oscar of Sweden and Norway. The monarch is 
described as an orator, a linguist, a man far travelled 
and widely read, a true - patriot, a poet, lyric and 
dramatic, an expert in the science of war, a real as well 
as titled Doctor of Philosophy, a liberal patron of art, 
letters, research, and exploration, “the best-instricted 
monarch in the Europe of to-day,” yet one who freely 
moves among his people. The recent introduction of his 
dynasty causes the monarch to be “ regarded in the light 
of a hereditary chief magistrate, to whom all law- 
abiding citizens owe allegiance and assistance, rather 
than as the liege lord of the soil.” His family life sets 
the best of examples to the lowlier homes of his people. 
His personal influence is an important factor in the 
government of the nation, but a Free Trader himself, he 
has permitted his Ministers to carry out a Protectionist 
policy. He aims chiefly at moderating the extremes of 
party effort. In Sweden he desires to assimilate the 
labouring with the peasant proprietor classes, and to 
pave the way for the advent of a democracy inspired by 
American ideals.- In Norway he has troubles with the 
secessionist party, but has achieved a coalition favourable 
to stability. 

THE REAL TRAGEDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Professor W. G. Sumner reviews the record of 
American banks of issue. He says :— 

The history of banks in the United States for seventy-five 
years before the national banks were established covers experi- 
ments in issue-banking wider, more various, more numerous, 
and more thorough than can be found in any or all other 
countries put together. There are few notions or vagaries 
connected with the subject which have not been tried here. 
The Opinionated crank, ready to sacrifice the industrial 
prosperity of a commonwealth for years in order to try a whim 
which he has adopted, has had his way here again and again. 


The Professor considers this laboratory practice on a 
large scale to be enough for demonstration purposes. 
Yet in a preamble he puts the national significance of 
the question more clearly than usual when he says :— 


Inasmuch as the antagonism of classes takes the place in 
civilised society of the ceaseless warfare of tribes and nations 
in savage society, and inasmuch as the great antagonisms of 
classes are those of town versus country and debtors versus 
creditors; inasmuch also as the struggle between democracy 
and plutocracy is the rising crisis of modern history, it is clear 
that the conflicts over banks and currency are the real great 
tragedy of American history, beside which even slavery and 
civil war appear as only passing incidents. 





Tue Sunday at Home contains some fine engravings of 


-views in Constantinople accompanying Mrs. I. F. Mayo’s 


story of that city. 
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THE ARENA. 


Tue Arena is a stern assailant of ecclesiasticism. But 
there is one ecclesiastical tradition which it persistently 
maintains, and that is the tradition of preaching. The 
Arena is much more a pulpit than a platform, and more 
a platform than a review. Its articles are short sermons 
by zealous propagandists, and the fervour of the preacher 
is more evident than the style or balance of the essayist. 
These general characteristics are illustrated afresh in the 
October number. The national duel between McKinley 
and Bryan naturally occupies much space, but the 
adoption of silver is made, not a question of currency or 
political prudence—it is lifted pretty nearly to the level 
of the Ten Commandments, 

THE DOGMATICS OF SILVER. 

U.S. Senator J. T. Morgan, for example, starts by 
announcing that “silver and gold were created for use 
as money metals,” and goes on to insist on “ bimetallism ” 
as “a Divine provision for the protection of the toiling 

or.” From this lofty standpoint he feels himself 
qualified to affirm decisively that “silver, if legal tender, 
cannot drive gold into retirement.” The ‘‘ Gresham 
law” only means that “men sometimes, if not always, 
are dishonest enough to transfer their worst property 
into the hands of others and to reserve the best for their 
own use.” U.S. Senator J. P. Jones equally positively 
asserts that depression and disaster have followed the 
demonetisation of silver; remonetisation would bring in 
progress and prosperity. Professor Frank Parsons is 
more discriminating. He hopes that the victory of free 
silver will pull the nation out of the slough of depression 
and will force the problems of monopoly and misgovern- 
ment to the front, but free silver is as little the ultimate 
system as free gold. He desires a paper currency 
adjusted to the movement of business by means of 
intelligent regulation of its volume, a system of postal 
savings banks to lend as well as to receive, and a non- 
partisan commission to watch prices and report to 
Government on needed adjustments of interest, taxation, 
and expenditure. 

LAND REFORM IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

Mr. J. H. Hastam tells how Prince Edward Island 
settled its land question. In 1767 the island was made 
over by the Crown to sixty-five proprietors, on the con- 
dition that the land was settled at the rate of one 
person to two hundred acres within ten years. The 
condition was not observed, but the proprietors kept 
on exacting rent from their tenants. ‘“ Nothing appears 
to be so against the genius of the New World as rent” ; 
so the settlers agitated for the escheat of the lands. In 
1851 the island was granted responsible government, 
and passed a fifteen years’ purchase Act, besides taxing 
out several of the proprietors of unoccupied land. Royal 
assent was refused. On joining the Dominion in 1873 a 
Compulsory Land Purchase Act was passed by the 
island, and the proprietors were bought out at rates 
varying from fifteen to twenty years’ purchase, as fixed 
by a Commission, of which Sir Hugh Childers was 
chairman. Thus, practically, evcry farm in the island 
is owned and farmed by the occupier. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

“The religion of Jesus Christ in its relation to 
Christianity and reforms” is summed up by Rey. G. D. 
Coleman as the spirit of reform, without which no reforms 
are possible—a coming of the kingdom of heaven in 

rsons and institutions and societies and nations. Rev. 

. H. Mueller indignantly repels Virchand Ghandi’s 


OF REVIEWS. 


insinuation that Christian missionaries in India are 
frauds. Dr. W. H. Tolman, writing on municipal reform, 
declares that “the city is the storm centre” of coming 
changes, and urges every good citizen to join some league 
for civic improvement. He advises more respect for 
public officials and a closer study of the facts of local 
life. He quotes with wondering envy an announcement 
in Manchester that Aldermen would speak and lecture 
in a series on civic life and duties. Miss Sophia McClelland 
moralises on genius, setting out from Lombroso’s defini- 
nition that genius is a “degenerative psychosis of the 
epileptoid group.” Mr. E. W. Clement traces resem- 
blances between Japanese life as he knows it and ancient 
Roman life as portrayed by Bulwer Lytton in the “ Last 
Days of Pompeii.” The editor utters a solemn warning 
against the persecuting spirit. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Sr Joun Gorst’s paper on the prospects of education 
in England, and Mr. Carnegie’s on “The Ship of State 
Adrift,” are the most important features in the October 
number, and are noticed elsewhere, as are also Dr. 
Mason’s plea for hypnotic education, Mr. A. R. Smith’s 
plan for reviving American shipping, and Mr. G. E. 
Walsh’s account of Electric Farming. The Presidential 
struggle is reflected in some four or more separate 
articles. Speaker Reed urges that “the safe pathway of 
experience” rests on a gold basis. Louis Windmiiller 
predicts as a sure consequence of the victory of silver the 
shrinkage of wages. The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. H. 
A. Herbert, asks why American industry languishes 
while British industry is growingly prosperous? and 
answers, because of the agitation of the silver question.. 
The Hon, A. W. Tourgée suggests as the best currency 
for America an interest-bearing Treasury note, redeem- 
able in gold, but because bearing interest and terminable 
at a specified time, worth more than gold. 

COMING CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES, 

“Tf silver wins,” the Hon. W. Clark, associate-justice 
of the North Carolina Supreme Court, predicts certain 
“inevitable constitutional changes” —the election of 
U.S. Senators by the people direct, and not as now by 
the State legislatures, the election of all U.S. judges and 
post-masters by the people, the legal prohibition of a 
second term of Presidential office, abolition of the veto- 
power, proportional representation of voters on the elec- 
toral college for each state, Governmental control or 
ownership of railways, telegraphs and telephones. 

Bishop Merrill also discusses the American system, and 
while shrinking from direct popular election of the 


President, recommends election, not by states as at present, . 


but by equal districts, so that existing inequalities in vote 
values be rectified. He would also dispense with con- 
vening the electoral college.of each state in the state 
capital, and would send all electors returned by the 
districts to vote in solemn electoral Congress at Washing- 
ton. He also anticipates later the equalisation of the 
number of Senators to the number of Representatives 
from each state, These are signs of the revolutionary 
temper abroad, of which Mr. Bryan’s agitation is chief 
portent. 
FRANCE’S MALAGASY PROBLEM, 

Mr. F. Taylor, F.R.G.S., speaking from personal sojourn 
in the island, does not hold out any rosy prospects for 
the French tenure of Madagascar. ‘The misery and 
destitution of tribes never really subject to the Hovas 
form a grave danger ; while the discovery of gold exposes 
France to further troubles from without :— 
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Can France hold Madagascar if it becomes the world’s next 
gold-field? Will not Anglo-Saxon ‘enterprise, whether it be 
British or American, inflamed by the lust for the yellow 
metal, whick Briton and American alike develop to such a 
rabid degree on occasion, find a way to seize on the land in 
which the gold is found? The two nations, one in so many 
racial characteristics, own Australia, South Africa, and Cali- 
fornia. The next century may see changes in both British 
Guiana and Madagascar. 

The United States Consul-General to China is deeply 
impressed with the disadvantage under which American 
trade labours in China— underpaid and frequently- 
removed: consuls, and unsuitable consular premises—as 
well as with the portentous future of Chinese commerce. 


A SEX-NUMBER. 

Tar Humanitarian for November might almost be 
called a sex-number, so far does that class of questions 
preponderate. Mr. Grant Allen is much shocked by what 
Dr. St. George Mivart stated a month ago as to the wide- 
spread reluctance of freely married women to accept the 
usual consequences of marriage. Mr. Allen is disposed 
to deny the truth of the statement as it would in any race 
indicate advanced degeneracy. He rightly inveighs 
against enforced and unwilling maternity, but, not con- 
tent with that, he clamours for what has well been 
termed a reversion to the ethics of the barnyard :— 

Thold the ideal for our race to be this,—that every man and 
every woman should freely choose at every moment that woman 
or that man towards whom, at that particular time and place, he 
or she feels an immediate impulse—physical, moral, intellec- 
tual, spiritual—which is amply reciprocated. Such reciprocity, 
it seems to me, is the real “marriage” that is “made in 
heaven.” 





MARRIAGES “MADE IN GERMANY.” 

A distinct step in the backward movement is reported 
by Dr. Nordau in an interview reproduced by M, A. 
Belloc. He says :— 

There is in Germany a curious state of affairs which is 
actually unknown elsewhere, and which, I must admit, greatly 
reduces the burden of a standing army. All over the country 
there exists a species of free union. which really results in 
what would probably be styled elsewhere a series of temporary 
marriages, Money plays absolutely no part in the arrange- 
ment. Indeed, even when the couple are out, the woman 
always pays for her own refreshments, and while they are prac- 
tically ‘ keeping house’ together mutual faithfulness is an abse- 
lute sine qua non. It frequently happens that after a certain 
number of these affaires de ceur the woman, who is often a 
worker in a factory or great workshop, contracts a legal mar- 
riage which legitimatises all the children born out of wedlock, 
who are thus covered by the cloak of marriage. This state of 
things has become so universally recognised that even if the 
mother does not subsequently marry, no disgrace attaches to 
her children, 


There is prefixed to this interview a portrait of Dr.’ 


Nordau, which most singularly resembles Mr. W. A. 
Coote of the National Vigilance Association, 
ARE WE GOING THE WAY OF FRANCE? 

“ Miss OC. S. Bremner warmly attacks the doctrine that 
“woman is made for motherhood,” and argues that this 
is a narrowing of her function which works disaster to 
her health, her children, and motherhood itself. ‘The 
best mother is the best woman all round.” ‘The decrease 
in the population of France leads Dr. 8, A. K, Strahan 
to inquire whether a similar decrease—also entirely 


voluntary—is not*to be expected in England. ‘The , 


practice of artificial limitation of families is, the writer 
declares, increasingly prevalent, and the knowledge of it 
in the middle and upper classes is all but universal, 
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Dr. Strahan sees the effect in the figures of the Registrar 
General, who reported in 1884, 15:1 persons married per 
thousand living, and 336 births; but in 1894, 15:1 
persons married and 29°6 births; a drop in proportion of 
4 per thousand in ten years. 





The Westminster Review. 

In the Westminster Review Mr. R. Spence Watson, 
writing under the title ‘‘ A National Federation of Sun- 
day Societies,” pleads for a more liberal interpretation of 
keeping the Sabbath Day holy. He maintains that this 
struggle is one phase of the mighty conflict to get the 
soul of man out of ecclesiastical swaddling clothes. He 
says :— 

Our English Sundays have too long pressed heavily upon 
those who did not wish to spend morning and evening alike 
devotional exercises. To keep them as they have been, I 
believe to be wrong—altogether wrong—even from the religious 
point of view; and, for the sake of justice, liberty, and religion 
itself, I wish God-speed to the movement to make the Sabbath 
at once a day of rest, and of honest, pure, rational enjoyment. 

Mr. F. A. White, who writes an article on “ One Thing 
Needful,” can hardly be said to have much sense of 
humour, otherwise he would hardly have affixed such a 
label to an article the gist of which is that there are no . 
fewer than forty-five things needful in order to give the 
British Empire the inestimable benefit of a perfect 
system of government. It is to be feared, however, that 
the British Empire will have to wait for some time before 
it attains this ideal, especially as one of the forty-five 
things needful is that Parliament is to sit night and day 
all the year round. Mr. James Burns explains his theory 
of a graduated income tax. There are a couple of 
articles upon Bimetallism and Currency questions, and 
two are devoted to the Church, one on Church Endow- 
ments, the other on the second part of “The Modern 
Wall of Partition.” 





Temple Bar. 

Tue most interesting article in Temple Bar for November 
is Mr. C. M. Aikman’s paper on Pasteur. It is a care- 
fully written appreciation of the great scientist. To 
Pasteur, he points out, we owe the discovery of the world 
of the “ infinitely little.” The spirit of the article can 
well be judged from the following summary of what 
Mr. Aikman considers Pasteur achieved :— 

It may be doubted whether any single scientific worker has 
ever contributed as much as Pasteur has done for the advance- 
ment of so many departments of science; and hence there are 
few names of scientific men so universally known as his. In 
biology, in chemistry, in physics and in medicine, it is simple 
truth to say that his discoveries have been epoch-making. He 
has done much to create an entirely new science, viz., 
bacteriology—a science which, during the last few years, has 
made such gigantic progress that it bids fair to rival, in extent, 
all the other natural sciences. Scarcely less wonderful have 
been his contributions to the development of the great indus- 
tries of agriculture, of silk manufacture, and of brewing and 
distilling. But, great as Pasteur’s actual discoveries in science 
are, it may be safely asserted that the suggestive value of his 
work, in opening up fresh fields of research, has been, if 
possible, even greater; so that Pasteur’s reputation, it may be 
safely predicted, will grow with the lapse of years. © 

There is an interesting article on the English oceupa- 
tion of Sicily during the Napoleonic wars. The chief 
interest in the story centres round Caroline Queen of 
Naples, who seems to have been anything but gracious 
towards her protectors. Among other articles there 
is a short paper on Bideford under the title of Kingsley- 
and, 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Freperick GREENWoopD's incense offering to the 
shades of Lord Beaconsfield is of itself sufficient to ensure 
the distinction of this month’s Cornhill, but it does not 
stand alone. Both it and Mr.C. Kegan Paul’s suggestion 
of the diabolic origin of Freemasonry claim separate 
notice; but all the contents! have a life and actuality 
about them very refreshing to,a public jaded with the 
reading of many magazines. Mr. J. B. Atlay, for 
example, retells a famous Edinburgh murder trial with 
a skill that leaves far behind much of our monthly 
sensational fiction. 

NEW YORK BY THE SEA. 


Mr. Francis H. Hardy gives quite a fascinating account 
of “Seaside Life in America.” He declares that rest and 
the sea are peculiarly necessary to the American, who 
lives at very high pressure, and who craves for the sea, 
idealised by long absence, as though it were the very face 
of God. “ Nothing is so restful to the restless American 
as the sight and sound of the unresting sea.” He 
describes chiefly the seaside resorts of New Yorkers. 
Atlantic City on the Jersey coast puts up about 100,000 
guests in the season :— 

Men, women, and children all bathe together; but families 
or parties unconsciously form into bathing sets. Twenty 
thousand such bathers will blacken the sea at one time, at 
Atlantic City; while at least 20,000 spectators will crowd the 
sand, above the beach, to watch the bathers. 

Ocean Grove, the Methodist seaside camp, is sketched 
with a touch of satire. No liquor or tobacco can he 
sold; no ecard-playing or dancing is allowed. Milk 
cannot be bought on Sundays. Ninety-nine per cent. 
of the people attend religious service twice a day :— 

Surf-bathing is indulged in by all; and a curious habit— 
one which suggests that modesty and morality are not always 
twin—is that followed by some, of putting on their bathing- 
costume in the morning, attending service so garbed, and then 
going down to the beach for a surf-bath. Sometimes they 
will even join an open-air meeting later in the day, still in 
this dress, which is now wet and clinging. 

Asbury Park, also a “ prohibition ” town, Long Branch, 
the seat of gambling in America, with its twenty-six 
sumptuous gambling-houses, kept open in defiance of the 
law, and Coney Island, with its annual inundation of 
8,000,000 visitors, and dining-halls to dine 4,000 at a 
time in a single room, are racily depicted. Newport, 
once the commercial rival of New York, is now the 
millionaire’s watering-place—the queen of New World 
seaside cities. Hotel life is practically non-existent at 
Newport, and to be in the swim one must have an income 
of at lJeast £10,000. Many men spend five times that 
sum in a season. 


WAS THE GUNPOWDER PLOT A PROTESTANT DODGE ? 


Mr. F. Urquhart contributes an anniversary study on 
Guy Fawkes’ plot, the commemoration of which he pre- 
diets will soon die out. He is quite ready to admit that 
Cecil allowed the plot, after he knew of it, to develop 
itself; but he waits for further light before he endorses 
the contention, advanced by Father Gerard in his recent 
book, that the whole plot was a put-up job on the part of 
the Protestants :— 

_Father Gerard thinks it not improbable that Cecil, or one of 
his agents, may have set the whole conspiracy going in order 
to incriminate the Catholics. The charge is a grave one, and 
is not likely "to be admitted without more conclusive proof 
than ean now be obtained. But it is not a new charge; it 
was often heard of at the time, and has been repeated since 
by Protestants as we'l as Catholics. In proportion as political 
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methods have become more open and honest, the accusation 
has become more and more discredited. To-day it sounds 
little short of preposterous, but contemporaries did not think 
it so strange. 

Once the Catholics of those days are freed from the 
charge of treason, the writer thinks it would be well to 
“close up for good the record of those persecutions in 
i both Catholics and Protestants have had their 
share.” 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Tue English Historical Review for October, besides 
Mr. James Gairdner’s “ New Lights on the Divorce of 
Henry VIII.,” which is noticed elsewhere, contains a 
valuable study by Professor Maitland on Canon Law in 
England. He has noticed a tendency to confuse two very 
distinct propositions :— 

The first is this: that in England the State did not suffer 
the Church to appropriate certain considerable portions of that 
wide field of jurisdiction which the canonists claimed as the 
heritage of ecclesiastical law. The second is this: that the 
English courts Christian held themselves free to accept or 
reject, and did in some cases reject, “the Canon Law of 
Rome.” The truth of the first proposition no one doubts; the 
truth of the second seems to me exceedingly dubious. 


He shows signs of a desire to interpret the State 
deviations from Roman Canon Law as a sort. of separate 
Anglican Canon Law. But the only Canon Law appears to 
have been the Roman, and English priests and prelates, 
in being hindered by the law of the English State from 
carrying out the Roman Canon Law, no more set up a 
distinct Canon Law of their own than do the English 
Cardinals and Catholics to-day under similar disabilities, 
A curious instance was this. By Canon Law a bastard 
was legitimised on the subsequent marriage of his father 
and mother. By English law he was not. He could 
therefore be ordained a priest, but could not inherit 
property in England. ‘The Professor closes by suggesting 
“we want more light before we speak with any confidence 
about the law administered by the English ecclesiastical 
courts during the later and middle ages.” 


WHAT MUST WE ENGLISH DO TO BE SAVED? 


Miss Foxcroft contributes an able review of the works 
of the first Marquis of Halifax, of whom she says that he 
was one of the earliest exponents of the modern scien- 
tific method of the political thinker, but that “ while 
arrogating to his own sex a monopoly of intellectual 
superiority, generously abandons in favour of the weaker 
vessel the entire field of the moral virtues.” She 
quotes a passage from his writings put together in 
1694, which is apt and timely two hundred years 
later :— 

As the importance of our being strong at sea was ever very 
great, so now in our present circumstances it is grown to be 
much greater; because, as formerly our Force of Shipping 
contributed greatly to our Trade and safety; so now it is 
become indispensably necessary to our very being. It may be 
said now to England, Martha, Martha, thou art busy about 
many things, but one thing is necessary. To the question, 
“What shall we do to be saved in this world?” there is no 
answer but this: Look to your Moat, The first article of an 
Englishman’s political creed must be, that he believeth in the 
Sea; without that, there needeth no General Council to pro- 
nounce him incapable of Salvation here. 

Mr. W. R. Stevenson prints an Old English charter of 
William the Conqueror, from which he holds it certain 
that the Chancery of the Norman king “continued the 
traditions and used the formule of the Old English 
seriptorium.” 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Tur Edinburgh for October isa fair average number, 
containing few articles calling for detailed notice. I 
quote elsewhere the eulogy which it pronounces upon 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in South Africa—eulogy which 


* will probably not be repeated by the Edinburgh reviewer 


this time twelve months. 
THE CATHOLIC MYSTICS. 

An interesting and somewhat out-of-the-way article is 
that entitled “ Catholic Mystics of the Middle Ages.” It 
deals chiefiy with St. Teresa, San Juan de la Cruz, and 
Juliana of Norwich. Of St. Teresa the reviewer says :— 

As a hero, as a soldier, as even a humourist, her brilliant 
figure stands out, with beauty of body and beauty of soul, 
among the kings and courtiers, the saints and the sinners of 
her time. ’ 

Of the other mystics treated in this article he speaks 
as follows :— 

If the practical uses of mysticism may be traced in the 
records of Teresa’s career, the scholarship, the intellectuality, 
the poetry of mysticism, found in the sensitive austerity of tae 
humblest of saints, 'Teresa’s greatest disciple, San Juan de la 
Cruz, its most passionate exponent. The Galahad of Monks, 
he celebrates the divine union of love in a hymn of almost 
unparalleled temerity in its adaptation of the language of 
human passion to the expression of the mysteries of the soul. 
The autobiographical fragments of Suso’s life present us with 
a picture of the mystic ascetic in his more active personal, 
spiritual, and divine relationships. The revelations of Juliana 
of Norwich serve as a complementary type, perhaps the most 
striking extant, of the modes of thought of the passive ecstatic. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 


The first place in the review is given to an article upon 
the Third Emperor. It is a somewhat disappointing 
production, containing little that is either brilliant or 
novel. The writer's point of view will be seen from the 
following passage : — 

We must not forget that, from first to last, the storv of the 
Empire is a story of crime, and that the story of the Emperor 
is a story of a conspirator. Through plot and counterplot 
he made his way to the throne; through plot and counterplot 
he moved to the Italian war, which was the commencement of 
his downfall; through plot and counterplot he drifted into the 
final struggle which ended at Sedan. His idea of statesman- 
ship was intrigue; like the mole, he burrowed underground. 
Like the mole, his course was so tortuous, and so concealed, 
that those who were nearest to him were frequently unable to 
see whither he was trending. 

THE DUKE OF ARGYLL A CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST, 

The reviewer of the Duke of Arzyll’s book upon the 
philosophy of belief thus sums up his opinion of the 
Duke as a Christian apologist :— 

As a spokesman for the Christian faith, our author. deserves 
high commendation forthe form in which his defence is con- 
ceived and expressed. ‘There is here no aversion to own the 
large advance of science, nothing of the timid or cowardly 
attitude, which apprehends that science is likely to mislead 
or to weaken faith, The writer is in full sympathy with all 
scientific inquiry, and he has himself found a large measure 
of the interest of life in marking these triumphs. Nor is 
there on his part any distrust of human reason, as if free 
exercise of thought might encourage a spirit of irreverence, 
or of scepticism. His desire is to see a more effective study 
of the common tendencies of human thought, even when 
uneducated, and unaided by the gains of civilisation. And 
though he does not claim to have entered largely into the 
sphere of metaphysic, it has been with him so much a necessity 
of intelligent life to face the complex problems of existence, 
and to pursue the lines of philosophic thought arising 
naturally from the progress of science, that he writes with 
enthusiasm. He fully recognises that reason is the power 
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which will carry us furthest in appreciation of the wonders of 
Nature, and of all that is grandest in human life and most 
inspiring in human faith and expectation. 


NEW VIEWS ABOUT MARS, 


An astronomical article under this head discusses the 
various hypotheses that have been put forward to 
explain the appearance of Mars. The reviewer thus 
states his own conclusions :— 


There is no compulsion upon us to regard the surface of 
Mars as modelled to suit their vital needs by the industry of 
rational creatures. Irrigation hypotheses, inland navigation 
hypotheses, and the like, are superfluous, and, being super- 
fluous, are inadmissible. Not that they are, in all shapes, 
demonstrably false, but that they open the door to pure 
license in theorising. The admission of vegetable growth and 
decay as an element of visible change is less objectionable, 
and is apparently capable of being justified spectroscopically ; 
-but, until that or some other kind of definite evidence is forth- 
coming, the subject invites only nebulous conjecture. In any 
case, Martian seas cannot be abolished, their presence being 
indispensable tu the systematic and rapid circulation of water, 
which is the most obviously executed process of the planet’s 
internal economy. 

HOME RULE ALL ROUND. 

The reviewer who deals with Mr. Spalding’s scheme for 
federalising the United Kingdom strongly condemns it 
on many grounds, but chiefly because he maintains :— . 
it would prove almost as fatal to the power of the Imperial 
House of Commons. That House would be forbidden to 
legislate about purely English affairs, about purely Scotch 
affairs, about purely Irish affairs. The Executive Govern- 
ment of England would no longer depend upon its support, 
but upon that of the English State Assembly. ‘The House of 
Commons would entirely lose touch with the country. It 
would no longer be the redresser of grievances, the defender 
of rights, the law-maker upon those matters which most 
intimately concern the lives and interests of the electors. 
But these are the homely functions that have brought the 
House of Commons into such intimate relations with the 
British people. The new House of Commons is to soar above 
merely local interests, and play the part only of the Senate of 
an Empire upon which the sun never sets. This ange very 
magnificent, but it is virtually the end of the House of 
Commons, such as it has been hitherto known to British 
citizens. 

WOMEN UNDER THE ENGLISH LAW. 


In this article we have presented to us a survey of the 
miserable condition under which English women lived 
in the first half of this century. The progress that has 
been made since then is very gratifying. The reviewer 
says :— 

The history of our recent legislation with regard to married 
women is alike honourable in itself and a complete answer to 
those conceited Labblers who would have the country believe 
that parliamentary institutions stand self-condemned to use- 
lessness and public impotence. 

If man wants to do more for woman than he has already 
done, he can confer upon her the parlianientary franchise, 
insist upon the Incorporated Law Society admitting her to 
the Roll of Solicitors and the Inns of Court calling her: to the 
Bar, remedy the inequalities of the Divorce Court, and see 
to it that ‘Trades Unions do not bully her in the matter of 
work wages. ‘This done, the curtain will fall for ever upoa 
the tyrant, man. ae 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Besides the political paper on the Country and the 
Ministry, there is a musical essay on “ Beethoven’s Nine 
Symphonies,” one topographical paper devoted to the 
Government of Fife, and two historical essays, one on the 
Dropmore Papers, and the other on Lady Arabella Stuart 
and the Venetian Archives. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Tue most important papers in the current issue of the 

Quarterly are the sketch of Nietzsche and the discussion 

on the Boers and Uitlanders, both of which claim separate 


notice. Most of the other articles are biographical and 
historical, but none of supereminent worth. 


WILL THE NEXT POPE BE ELECTED IN ROME? 


The inevitable approach of the time when a new Pope 
must be elected leads to much being written about the 
Papal Conclave, and the Quayterly gives a great deal of 
information on the subject. The reviewer traces the 
successive efforts which the Church of Rome has made 
to improve the system of papal election, but thinks that 
the new documents, carefully examined, show the presence 
of dissension, trickery and artifice. The attempt to bind 
by law men who are determined for the time to own no 
earthly superior seems to be useless. Among the Bulls, 
published for the first time in 1891, is one of October 10th, 
1877, which reveals the change due to the loss of the 
temporal power :— 

The first Article confirms to the Sacred College the right of 
electing the Pope, to the absolute exclusion of any intervention 
on the part of the secular Power. The second provides that, 
with a view to accelerate the election, the Cardinals may 
dispense with the accessory ceremonials of the Conclave as set 
forth by previous enactments. The third annuls all 
previous rules concerning the duties of the civil and municipal 
magistrate in connection with the Conclave. The fourth states 
that, in the event of the death of the Pope taking place at 
Rome, the Cardinals present in the Curia at the moment of 
his decease shall decide, by an absolute majority of voices, if 
the election shall take place out of Rome and out of Italy. 
As soon as the number of Cardinals present shall be one-half 
plus one of all the members of the Sacred College, they may, 
if they think fit, proceed immediately to an election. ... By 
Article 6 the Pope, having regard to the position of the Holy 
See, expresses his wish that the Conclave may be held out of 
Italy. Article 7 preseribes that if the Cardinals shall decide 
on holding the Conclave in Italy, and even at Rome, if there 
shall be any infringement of the respect due to the place of 
meeting, or of their personal independence, either by private 
persons or by the agents of the Government, the Conclave 
must be dissolyed, and must assemble out of Italy. 


The question suggests itself to the reader, if the Pope’s 
wish were complied with, and the next election were held 
out of Italy, would this not be a good step towards 
de-Italianising the Papacy ? 


“THE NEW ART-CRITICISM.” 


In a sympathetic notice of Mr. Berenson’s “ Venetian 
Painters,” the reviewer gives a summary of his “ method 
of analysis and comparison which makes it possible to 
reconstruct the artistic personality of a painter” :— 

The careful study of an artist’s early works will not fail to 
reveal the existence of certain types which have been acquired 
from his first teacher, and will thus enable us to recognise 
the model upon which his style has been formed. It is, 
naturally enough, in the less expressive and least noticed 
features, such as the ears and the hands, as well as in such 
details as the hair and draperies, that the habits of execution 
which a painter has derived from his teacher will be detected. 
And these consequently will supply the best clue to an artist’s 
origin and to the history of his education. Side by side with 
these peculiarities, we shall note certain varieties ‘of form, of 
colouring and expression, in which the artist’s personal and 
individual character reveals itself. And in the course of bis 
eareer, we shall find traces of the presence of other influences 
which have helped to modify these original tendencies and to 
mould his style. We commend this clear and simple explana- 
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tion to those writers who still think’ it necessary to sneer at 
the new connoisseurship and to deride what they are pleased 
to call the cult of the big toe or the ear-toe-and-nail test. 


SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS BOOK. 


A warm appreciation of the author of “ Utopia” and. 


his work discerns in it “‘ something vaticinatory ” :— 

Rudhart finds it underlain by three great truths: that 
toleration should prevail in matters of religious belief; that 
all political power should not be vested in a single hand; that 
the well-being of the body politic depends upon the ethical 
and religious fitness (Tiichtigkeit) of its members, The first 
two of these truths we may reckon—it must be hoped—among 
the secure conquests of the modern mind. The third, perhaps, 
is, as yet, by no means generally apprehended. 

More’s character in “ daring to be good” is declared to 
be “no ordinary manifestation of the triumph of those 
ideal forces ” :— 

It was no ordinary vindication of the freedom of the rational 
will to follow its transcendental law. Nor is it easy to over- 
estimate the value of one single life like More’s. Duty, self- 
devotion, sacrifice,—the things written upon every page of it, 
—what is the explanation of them? ‘They are inexplicable 
apart from the supersensuous, the ideal, the divine and eternal, 


OTHER ARTICLES, 

The change in Cicero’s attitude to Cesar from his 
eulogy of the Dictator in his speech for Marcellus in 
B.c. 46, to his abuse of the fallen tyrant in the second 
Philippic, which has led Mr. Froude to doubt the 
orator’s honesty, is justified by the reviewer as through- 
out sincere. A vivid account—which ladies will read 
with special interest—of the extravagances of Elizabethan 
fashions concludes by attributing them partly to the 
mistaken economics which led to the hoarding of money. 
There is also a study of the life of Speaker Onslow, who 
is said to be “still looked up to as our chief authority 
on all questions of Parliamentary practice.” The writer 
on “ Money and the Masses in America” refuses to fore- 
cast the result, as “the Bryanites are a great upheaval, 
and it is as yet impossible to say to what extent the 
forces which produced them continue in operation. 
They indicate a social disorder which must inevitably 
continue in activity long after the election.” 


The Windsor. 

Tne October issue offers an excellent array of good 
things. Major A. Griffiths’s Paper on Female Prisoners, 
and Mr. Wintle’s Experiences round the London 
Restaurants, claim special notice. Dr. Conan Doyle, who 
contributes a short story, is “portrayed” by Archibald 
Cromwell, and very warmly “appreciated” by Hugh S. 
Maclaughlan. The topographical sketch is of Black- 
pool, by Mr. John Hyde, and an attractive sketch it 
is of the great Lancashire Brighton, with its fifty 
thousand trippers of a Saturday afternoon and a 
“season” population of one hundred and fifty thousand. 
The “ Vagabonds’ Museum,” by Mr. T, A, Jones, is a 
humorous collection of beggars’ tricks and pictures on 
view at the London Society for the Suppression of Men- 
dicity. The family likeness in these pictures has led to 
the conviction that “somewhere in London there is a 
studio where these things are manufactured, but its 
exact locality has so far escaped detection.” “'The Largest 
School in the World,” described by 8, L. Bensusan, is 
the Jews’ Free School, Spitalfields, which accommodates 
three thousand five hundred children, One cannot but 
admire the success with which Jewish philanthropy 
deals with the children of Jewish refugees, who only 
speak Yiddish to begin with, and are taught, besides the 
Code subjects, English and Hebrew. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

Tue. Revue de Paris has on the whole escaped the 
prevalent Russian fever, and with the exception of two 
articles, both recalling long past events—namely, the 
visit of Peter the Great to France and the curious relations 
which existed between the two countries in 1817—the 
Revue does not in any way touch upon the public events 
of last month. And yet the two instalments of Balzac’s 
voluminous and interesting letters to the “ foreign lady,” 
the Russian Countess who afterwards became his wife, 
might by some be considered as bearing on the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, if only because they prove to a singular 
degree the ardent sympathy which once united through 
long years of absence the most gifted French writer of 
the century and the Russian lady who became, from the 
moment he saw her, his ideal. But this curious corre- 
spondence, which will be found noticed elsewhere, really 
supplies the personal element of which French editors 
are so curiously chary. 

The place of honour in the first October number is 
given to a collection of somewhat dull passages from the 
diary kept by Taine, the historian, during a tour in 
Western France, taken during the years 1863 and 1866. 
He gives a very unpleasant picture of the Brittany of 
that day, and declares, on the word of one of the Govern- 
ment officials, that Parisian vice is greatly recruited from 
this corner of France—an assertion which is the more 
astounding abroad, as the Breton is credited with the 
special virtues which distinguish the Irish peasantry, 


AN ALPINE CLIMBER’S PARADISE. 


Another travel paper of a very different nature is an 
account of ‘“‘ The New Zealand Alps,” by the well-known 
climber E. A. Fitzgerald. Of late years the French have 
taken an ever-increasing interest in Alpine exploration, 
and the publication of an excellent map of the mountains 
Geneitbed adds much to the interest of the article. The 
well-known Swiss guide, Mathias Zurbrigen, who had 
previously ‘accompanied Sir Martin Conway to the 
Himalayas, was with Mr. Fitzgerald in New Zealand, 
and together they made the ascent of most of the peaks 
composing the chain which includes Mount Sefton, the 
Matterhorn of the New Zealand Alps. The writer 
describes New Zealand as being, from every point of 
view, the Alpine climber’s paradise. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF BAYREUTH. 


Bayreuth seems to exercise a strange fascination on all 
those who make their way to the quaint little German 
town with a view to being present at the Wagner 
performances, This last summer ten thousand strangers, 
French, German, American, and even Chinese, made a 
pilgrimage there, and among them M. Ferneuil, who 
recounts at some length his impressions of the scenes 
at which he assisted. He was much struck by the 
essentially German character of the scenie effects, 
and of the impression produced by the performers. 
It is to. the strongly national character of the 
Bayreuth Buhnenfestspiele that the success of these 
performances is due. The Teuton, unlike the French- 
man, easily resigns himself to sinking his individuality 
in a@ group or an association, In other words, the 
German actor or actress has no wish to pose as a star, 
but is quite content to form part of a perfect whole. 
The Wagnerian drama requires complete subordination 
on the part of those interpreting it, and this will never 
be foundjin any country but Germany. “ Where else,” 
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cries M. Ferneuil, “would be found such artists as 
Sucher, Brema and Schumann Einke, willing to accept 
small parts?” He also awards the highest praise to the 
orchestra for showing the same forgetfulness of self 
when performing in the world-famous theatre or opera- 
house. On the other hand, the French critic does not 
share the general admiration for the scenery and costumes, 
which, to his fastidious taste, appear unsuitable and ill- 
considered from every point of view. 


ITALY, FRANCE AND TUNIS. 


The second number of the Revue de Paris opens with 
a description by Count Adolf de Circourt of the mission 
undertaken by him to Berlin in the winter of 1848. 
The famous French diplomat, who has now been dead 
some years, played a considerable part behind the scenes 
of contemporary French history, and he was in turn 
trusted by Louis Philippe, the Republican Govern- 
ment of 1848, and Napoleon III.; but he probably owed 
the conduct of the important negotiations entrusted to 
him in. 1848 to his intimate friendship with Lamartine, 
to whom was confided everything that concerned the 
Republican Government’s relations with foreign Cabinets. 

Of more immediate importance is Signor Franchetti’s 
analysis of the Franco-Italian Treaty of Commerce, or 
rather that portion of the Treaty which relates specially 
to Tunis. As a member of the Italian Parliament, the 
writer speaks with a certain authority, and it is evident 
that he represents the party who wish to see once more 
restored the most cordial relations between the two 
countries. Incidentally, he gives some curious statistics, 
which, if they are correct, go to show that, unlike France, 
Italy can boast of a largely increasing population, of 
which the surplus finds an easy mode of dispersion by 
emigration. Three hundred thousand Italian men and 
women leave their country every year. M. Franchetti 
lets it be clearly seen that the situation in Tunis is 
becoming in Italy as bitter a question as that of the English 
occupation of Egypt is in France, and he indicates that 
when Italy consented to form an integral part of the 
Triple Alliance she intended her action to be taken as an 
answer to France’s action in Africa. Those interested in 
international politics will find this article, which is 
written with moderation and good temper, a valuable 
contribution to the history of our own time. 


THE JUGE D’INSTRUCTION 


An anonymous article on the French Bench, or rather 
Magistracy, contains some good reading. Before the 
Revolution, legal appointments were hereditary. Now, 
it seems it is by no means difficult to obtain the position 
of judge. A certain number, like our own “ Great 
Unpaid,” are willing to do the work of a magistrate for 
oe Even when a magistrate is paid, the salary 
would be considered insigniticant by many an English 
clerk, for a French judge of the fourth class is only too well 
pleased when, after some years of unpaid work, he is 
appointed to a post worth £120 a year. And yet it is 
greatly to the honour of the French Magistracy that the 
charge of venality is never brought against them. Still, 
the fact that their position carries with it so extremely 
small an income makes them naturally painfully anxious 
for advancement, and though absolutely incorruptible 
when in the exereise of their functions, there is nothing 
they will not do as men and private citizens in order to 
obtain a better judgeship, or, rather, a better paid post, 
On the other hand, the judges of whom so much 
is heard in England, in other words, the juges 
Winstruction, play an all-powerful part in French life, for 
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it is they who have it in their power to torture, from the 
British point of view, a supposed criminal into acknow- 
ledging the crime of which he is accused. It is an old 
joke that in France a young man who was passing his 
Bar examination was asked, ‘‘ Who holds the greatest 
position in France?” Instead of naming the President 
of the Republic, he stammered out, “The juge d’in- 
struction,” and the youth was not so far wrong, 
for everything short of physical torture is within 
his power. On a simple written order of the juge 
d@ instruction, the French citizen’s house can be broken 
into, his letters read, his servants questioned, nay, 
even his. family grave opened. It is curious to note 
that the anonymous writer of this article considers 
that the French Magistracy have two powerful enemies, 
namely, the press and the political world; and certainly 
a section of the Paris press does not love the French 
Benck, and seldom mentions it without some unpleasing 
epithet. These attacks, which really mean very little, 
are answered on the part of those whom they seek to 
injure by the most absolute silence. As for the political 
world, those composing it or touching on it have too 
often had to appear before the juge d’instruction to wish 
him much good, and it will be interesting to see if these 
two all-powerful and venal sections of the French world 
of to-day will carry out their openly-expressed intention 
of abolishing one of the oldest and most worthy of 
French institutions, for on the whole la magistrature is 
in every sense above reproach. / 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


Tue October numbers of the Nouvelle Revue afford little 
material for criticism. We have noticed elsewhere an 
interesting paper on the monastery of Troitza. The first 
* October number is almost entirely devoted to Russia, 
and the first article is a welcome and a salutation to the 
Tsar. The second article on steel weapons, by General 
Dragomirof, is of high technical interest. A touching 
sketch of two little children by Prince Serge Wolonsky 
is succeeded by a picture of a battle-field by M. de Mayer ; 
and M. de Gourlof writes a severe article upon the sup- 
posed encroachments of the English in Spanish America. 
The two next papers on “ Soul ”—or “Seoul,” as we call 
it—and the “ Fair of Simbirsk ” are experiences of travel. 
Mme. D’Engelhardt collects a number of Russian pro- 
verbs, some of them very telling. Mme. Adam contri- 
butes sgme reminiscences of the late Tsar Alexander III. 

The address of the editorial staff to Mme. Adam in the 
second October number is a fine commemoration of the 
nineteenth year of the Nouvelle Revue. The “ Recollec- 
tions of General Oudinot ” are succeeded by a thoughtful 

per of M. Raffaelli’s on “ Art under a Democracy.” 
He tells us that in France in the year 18380 there were 
about three thousand painters, and the names of only ten 
ean be said to have remained. There are now thirty 
thousand painters, of whom he does not believe that more 
than ten or fifteen names will survive. This paper will 
be found interesting. The story of the French Pope, 
John XXII, takes us back to the days of Petrarch, “A 
Journey to the Gorge du Loup” is a picturesque paper. 
Mme. Adam’s letters on foreign politics are noticed 
elsewhere. 





Peruars no pocket diaries are more generally con- 
venient than the “ Back-Loop ” ones issued by Messrs. 
John Walker and Co.,of Warwick Lane. They are pub- 
lished in all sizes—from one suitable to the waistcoat 
pocket to one to contain letters. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

We have noticed elsewhere M. Leroy Beaulieu’s 
article on the Tsar’s tour in the first October number of 
the Revue, and Vicomte d’Avenel’s article on Workmen's 
Wages in France. 

M. Goyau continues in the first October number his 
articles on Protestantism in Germany. He tells the curious 
story of the attack by Harnack on the Prussian Liturgy 
in 1892. The Emperor William II. when he opened, 
after restoration, Luther’s famous church at Wittenberg 
in 1892, made a declaration obviously aimed at the 
heresies of Harnack, and the Prussian Church soon after- 
wards issued a circular, in which of course they supported 
the Emperor. 

Other articles in the number are, one on “ Algeria in 
1896,” by M. de Varigny, in which we see the justifiable 
pride of the patriotic Frenchman in the fine ,colony of 
which his country has become possessed ; and an article 
by M. Michel, of the Academy of Fine Arts, on the 
“ Masters of the Symphony ”—Bach, Haydn, and Mozart. 

To the second October number, M. d’Haussonville 
contributes the regulation article which as a matter of 
course appeared in so many periodicals at the time of the 
Tsar’s visit to France—namely, one on the previous visit 
of Peter the Great in 1717. 

M. Brunetiére, another well-known Academician, con- 
tributes a specimen of the kind of philosophical article 
which Frenchmen love on “ The Bases of Belief.” It is 
interesting to note that he refers more than once to Mr. 
Balfour’s book on “The Foundations of Belief,” which 
appeared last year, and to Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s “ Social 
Evolution.” 

Other articles in the number include one by M. 
Bellessort on the saltpetre works of Iquique, forming one 
of a series of articles of travel in Chili and Bolivia. 
M. Bellessort’s account of the Peruvian women is very 
flattering. 





THE ART MAGAZINES. 
Lire AND Work oF Mr. Marcus Stone, 

Tue Christmas number of the Art Journal, the Art 
Annual, is devoted to the Life and Work of Mr. Marcus 
Stone. Those who know the style of subject for which 
Mr. Stone is now famous will be surprised to hear that 
the artist has already gone through several ,phases, 
Mr. Alfred Lys Baldry -writes in the Annual:— 

What first attracted Mr. Stone was a species of military 
genre, and later he turned to historical subjects treated in a 
somewhat free and unconventional manner. Sentiment, too, 
occupied him largely at one time, and he painfed several 
pictures in which the motive was the telling of a pathetic 
story, or the representing of an emotional moment which gave 
opportunity for dramatic grouping and arrangement. 

Referring to Mr. Stone’s well-known style, the article 
continues :— 

His pictures are popular because they unite daintiness of 
sentiment with attractiveness of setting and arrangement. 
They are painted not to appeal to any craving for sensational- 
ism, but to present in as fascinating a form as possible those 
events in which all classes are interested because of their 
common possession of a certain range of human emotions. 


Mr. Baldry gives an interesting account of Mr, Stone’s 
career, notes on his pictures and his methods, and a list of 
his works. ‘There are four full-page plates, a photo- 
gravure of “ A Prior Attachment” being the frontispiece. 
‘Edward IT. and Piers Gaveston” is a fine line engraving. 
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Tue ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


To the art world the mcst important event of the 
month has been the Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the 
New Gallery, and there are several interesting notices of 
it. One of the most important articles in the Studio 
(October) is the first notice of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, with illustrations of the work of Mr. C. 
Harrison Townsend and Mr. Walter Crane. The October 
number of the Artist is an Arts and Crafts number. 
Mr. Aymer Vallance writes on Mr. William Morris, while 
Mabel Cox devotes over thirty pages to the Exhibition, 
also fully illustrated. 

Mr. Lewis Day, writing in the Art Journal (November), 
thinks such an exhibition keeps alive some care for the 
artistic side of making, while the identity of the actual 
makers of the things beautiful may be more conducive to 
originality of design and conscientious workmanship. 
The critic in the November Magazine of Art (Mr. Lewis 
Day ?) says the Exhibition is not only better artistically, 
but is saner esthetically than those of previous years, 
and the workers’ productions are more closely in harmony 
with the cultivated taste of the true lover of art. 

There are several other articles in the art magazines 
on various Arts and Crafts not in relation to the New 
Gallery Exhibition. In the Studio, it is Continental 
Bookbindings, by Mr. A. J. Meier-(raefe; in the <Ar¢t 
Journal, it is Gold, Silver, and Coppersmiths, by Mr. F. 
Miller; in the Magazine of Art, it is the Dellia Robbia 
Pottery Industry; Art and Electricity, by R. Jope-Slade; 
and Stencilled Stuffs by Mr. Lewis Day. Of course 
almost every article in these magazines is beautifully 
illustrated. 

With the November number the Magazine of Art 
begins a new volume in an enlarged form. The extra 
pages are to be devoted to the Art Movement of the Day, 
decorative art in all its most recent developments. In 
the current number we note, in addition to the articles 
referred to, a very interesting notice of the career of Mr. 
Laurence Alma Tadema by Mr. Spielmann. A new 
feature is “Notes and Queries.” Through this page 
readers may obtain information on all matter relating to 
artistic history, biography, technique, methods and 
processes, copyright law, etc. 

Architecture continues the excellent illustrated papers 
on the cathedrals, and Winchester is begun in the 
October number. The same number also contains 
articles on Vézelay, by Mr. J. Coates Carter; Modern 
English Ironwork, by Mr. H. Longden ; and the Wye 
and Severn, by Mr. C. G. Harper. These, too, are well 
illustrated. 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


Tr is not often that Italian ladjes contribute to the 
Italian magazines, but the Rassegna Nazionale(October Ist) 
opens its pages this month to an eloquent appeal from 
the pen of Signora G. Rottigni-Marsilli on behalf of the 
destitute and suffering childhood of her country. It is 
an article which, for passionate pleading, backed up by 
undeniable facts, might have sprung from the pen of 
Mr. Benjamin Waugh himself. Juvenile depravity, 
juvenile crime, and juvenile destitution are, according 
to our authoress, rampant not only in many overcrowded 
city courts, but also among the scattered rural population. 
The annual death-rate for legitimate children under one 
year in Italy is 190 per 1,000, and for illegitimate 294 per 
1,000—a proportion that speaks for itself, though it is only 
fair to add that the figures for France and Austria are 
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even worse. Again, the number of criminals who fall 
each year into the clutches of the law varies from 5,000 
to 6,000, and of these it is calculated hardly any are 
reformed. Signora Marsilli writes of homes in which 
the children are “ ignorant of everything that they ought 
to know, and are familiar with everything of which they 
should know nothing.” Her description reaches @ 
climax over the child-workers in the Sicilian sulphur- 
mines—boys of eight and ten, unrestrained by any 
factory act, who, without even a shirt on their backs, 
run along the narrow passages of the mines and up 
the steep gradients to the pit’s mouth bearing heavy 
sacks of sulphur on their shoulders, and who make 
their dinner off bits of black bread which they dip in the 
stinking oil of the little hand-lamps that light them 
through the darkness. Verily, as the authoress says, 
there is room in Italy for a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children similar to our own. Much, she 
admits, has been done by private charity, but much more 
needs to be done if Italy is to take her rightful place 
among the humane nations of Europe. 

The Nuova Antologia (October is) publishes the first of 
what promises to be an exceedingly interesting series of 
articles from the pen of L. Mariani on “ The Kingdom of 
Minos,” sympathy with the Cretans being yery keen in Italy 
just now, partly owing to a fellow-feeling with all rebels 
against foreign tyranny, and partly from the fact that 
for four and a half centuries Crete was actually part of 
Italy, being one of the possessions of the Republic of 
Venice. This first article gives an historical account of 
the island, and especially of the successive revolts by 
which since 1821 the Christian inhabitants have wrung 
certain reforms out cf their Turkish rulers, the most 
important being of course the celebrated Halepa Conven- 
tion of 1878, since revoked. The author maintains that 
the Cretans have proved themselves in every way worthy 
of liberty, and concludes: “ Crete will always remain an 
open sore, a cause of trouble to herself and to Europe, 
as long as she remains under the disgraceful dominion of 
the Turks.” 

The mid-October number opens with an Ode of 
Welcome to Princess Héléne of Montenegro, the first 
royal bride destined to wear the crown of United Italy, 
and it contains further, 2 propos of the royal wedding, 
an appreciative article by D. Ciampoli on the folk-lore 
and love-songs or “ pjesme” of Montenegro, which are 
sung by the Montenegrin women to a mandoline accom- 
paniment. These pjesme are described as possessed of 
“an exquisite imitative harmony and great wealth of 
rhythm ; concise, plastic, tender, the verses flow like 
pure water, and are clear cut like a virgin profile.” In 
all Slav songs marriage plays a great part, and the 
inspiration is half Pagan, half Christian.’ Judging even 
from the prose-translated specimens included in the article 
the Montenegrin songs seem inspired by a passionate and 
poetic imagination, not without a ‘tinge of sadness, and 
an Eastern wealth of colour and imagery which should 
render them a fascinating subject of study. 

We have received copies for the first half-year of its 
existence of Bessarione, a new Italian and Catholic 
magazine started in the interests of ecclesiastical unity 
between the Latin and Greek Churches. The name is 
taken from the celebrated Cardinal Bessarione, Arch- 
bishop of Nicaea, who laboured in the causs of unity in 
the fifteenth century. The periodical is'well printed and 
well got up, and contains up-to-date information on ° 
learned questions of the day. The October number gives 
the various Eastern and Western versions of the well- 
known pious legend of the Seven Sleepers. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 
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The Ludgate. 

Tue most useful article in the Ludgate for November 
is Mr. J. E. Archibald’s well illustrated paper on Belfast. 
Frederick Dolman describes some London Ladies’ Clubs, 
There is a short illustrated account of the American 
Presidential Campaign. The portraits of the two can- 
didates show a remarkable resemblance. Miss Olga 
Nethersole describes her first appearance, and there is 
another theatrical paper entitled “ Stars that have Set.” 
Mr. Wood’s series of papers on Regimental Journals is 
continued. 





Pall Mall Magazine. 

THE Pall Mall Magazine for November is a very good 
number. The most striking paper—Mr. Schooling’s 
graphic setting of marriage statistics—demands separate 
notice. A serial begins by the late R. L. Stevenson, 
entitled “St. Ives: the Adventures of a French Prisoner 
in England.” H. A. Vachell gives a vivid sketch of the 
Italian colony of organ-grinders, ice-cream vendors and 
the like near Hatton Garden, and bewails “the passing 
of the Organari.” They are, it appears, being elbowed 
out by more aggressive British rivals. ‘“ Twenty years 
hence the organari of London will be as extinct as the 
dodo or great auk. We shall have lost a soft skein of 
vivid colour.” Sir E. F. du Cane contributes a straight- 
forward business-like account of Italian prisons. Life at 
the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, is portrayed by 
Lieutenant Commander J. Kelley (U. S. Navy). The 
number of cadets are limited by law to one cadet from 
each congressional district, and eleven appointed by the 
President. General Sir Hugh Gough continues his 
memories of the Indian Mutiny. Stoneleigh in Warwick- 
shire is the topographical paper, by the Honourable Mary 
©. Leigh. The illustrations are as usual distinguished, 
and well executed. The frontispiece is a reproduction of 
Rembrandt’s portrait of himself, 


The Strand. 

Irs tradition of variety and freshness and surprise is 
kept up in the Strand for October. About the big tele- 
scopes of the world Mr. W. G. Fitzgerald tells a great 
deal in his illustrated interview with Sir Howard Grubb, 
of the Dublin astronomical works. The Lick telescope 
is fixed on Mount Hamilton 4,200 ft. above sea level, is 
57 ft. long, weighs 40 tons, and has an object-glass 36 in. 
in diameter. C. T. Yerkes, of Chicago notoriety, eager 
only to “lick the Lick,” has caused to be made a 
tube 64 ft. long, weighing 75 tons, with an object- 
glass 40 in. in diameter. Sir Howard designs as 
the telescope of the future a floating reflector, with 
tube 80 ft., and a 10 ft. mirror 1} ft. thick, 100 tons 
in weight, taking three to five years and £33,000 to 
construct it. The record of heroism this month is 
supplied by sailors who have won the Victoria Cross. 
Mr. F. Steelcroft recounts the exploits of big game- 
hunters—Sir Robert Harvey, Mr. and Mrs, Turner-Turner, 
Mr. T. W. Greenfield, Sir Wm. Gordon Cumming, and 
Captain George Campbell. Sketches of Leaders of the 

sar follow on the recently concluded series of judges, Sir 

Richard Webster, Sir R. B. Finlay, Sir Edward Clarke, 
Sir Robert Reid, Sir Frank Lockwood, Mr. J. F. Oswald, 
Mr. W. Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. Francis Williams 
being the barristers selected for portraiture. “Idols” 
come in for some quaint notice. “ Nose Improvers” 
claim other notice. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine announces several changes to 
be commenced with the December number. In future 


. the magazine will consist of one hundred and twelve 


pages instead of eighty pages as hitherto. All the old 
features are to be retained, and the extra space devoted to 
fiction and popular articles. In the December number 
Flora Annie Steel will commence a story entitled “ The 
Gift of the Gods,” a romance of the West of Scotland. 
A series of papers on the lives and homes of Continental 
womanhood will be begun, and a description of the 
Princess of Wales’ horses will be the first instalment of 
a set of papers under the title “My Horses.” The first 
paper in the November number is entitled, “ Punch and 
Cousin Jonathan.” In it Mr. M. H. Spielmann describes 
the view taken by the English comic press of their kins- 
folk across the sea. The article is illustrated by the 
reproductions of several cartoons from Punch, Itis a 
curious illustration of the rapid growth in importance of 
the New World. Mary S. Warren has an instructive 
paper on “ Porcelain: How it is made.” 





McClure’s Magazine.’ 


Mrs. EvIzABETH STUART PHELPs’s new creed is noticed 


elsewhere. There is a splendidly illustrated article on 
the Daguerreotype in America, by Mrs. D. T. Davis. The 
daguerreotypes of Garibaldi, Daniel Webster, and Feni- 
more Cooper are especially interesting. Another well 
illustrated article is E. M. McKenna’s account of the 
home and pictures of Alma-Tadema. An interesting 
paper is that giving an account of railroading in the 
Rockies. The story of Lincoln’s nomination in 1860 
is told at length, and Rudyard Kipling commences his 
new story, “Captains Courageous.” The rest of the 
magazine is devoted to fiction. 





The Woman at Home. 

Apart from the always prominent fiction, the chief 
attraction of the Woman at Home for October is Sarah 
Tooley’s character sketch of Marie Corelli. It is 
explained that this is no pseudonym, but the real name 
of the novelist. She comes of Italian blood, but was 
adopted in her infancy by Dr. Chas. Mackay, writer of 
“ Cheer, Boys, Cheer.’? She was brought up by private 
governesses in great seclusion. She was intended for the 
musical profession and sent to a convent in France to 
finish. Her health broke down and the great crisis of 
her inner life came. She returned home and wrote her 
first story, ‘‘ The Romance of Two Worlds.” Published 
in 1885, it became a success from the first. From 
the late Lord Tennyson she has received a com- 
plimentary note. The Prince of Wales is said to 
have written her about “The Sorrows of Satan.” 
She is still a Republican. Religious, she is no 
spiritualist. “ Her belief in the supernatural is founded,” 
she asserts, “upon the teaching of Christ alone.” The 
statement is made that “ Miss Corelli has never had her 
portrait taken,” and “ nothing will induce her to give her 
picture to the public.” Her figure, though small, is 
described as “perfectly and daintily preportioned,” and 
full of vitality. Her residence is Dr. Mackay’s house 
in Longridge Road, Kensington. She dislikes Society 
functions. “Her chief characteristics are intense pride 
and independence.” The other personal sketch is that 
of the Duke of Devonshire by “a Parliamentary Hand,” 
who suits his style to his subject and writes plain 
common-sense. The views of Chatsworth are the 


principal features of interest. 
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MY FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





“THE HISTORY OF THE MYSTERY.” 

HE Review or REvirws ANNUAL is well advanced 
and will be ready for publication at the begin- 
ning of December. The form of a fictitious 

narrative in which I have embodied the story of “The 
Skeleton in Blastus’s Cupboard ” facilitates the presen- 
tation of the stirring facts of the Conspiracy, Revolution 
and Invasion in South Africa in their true perspective. 
How faithfully the story is told, with what scrupulous 
adherence to the actual facts, will not appear until the 
evidence of the leading actors in this tragic drama, from 
Mr. Chamberlain downwards, is taken by the Select 
Committee which he has appointed. If I cannot say 
that I have nothing extenuated, I can honestly affirm 
that I have nought set down in malice, and there is 
probably no reader who will be more surprised at the 
spirit and motif of this Christmas story than Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, But the 
tale is true to its motto: “ Tout savoir c'est tout 
pardonner.” 
“HYMNS THAT HAVE HELPED.” 


At last I have got out my “Hymns that Have 
Helped” in a double number of the “Penny Poets.” It 
is described in the titlepage as “a collection of those 
hymns, whether Jewish, Christian, or Pagan, which 
have been found most useful to the children of men in 
six languages, viz., English, Welsh, Latin, German, 
French, and Italian.” The collection is certainly Catholic 
in the widest sense, including as it does Garibaldi’s 
Revolutionary Hymn, the “ Marseillaise,” the “Te Deum,” 
“Stabat Mater,” down to “ Dare to be a Daniel” and 
Carlyle’s Morning Hymn. There are about one hundred 
and fifty hymns altogether. The Latin hymns are 
accompanied by an English translation, and in every 
case wherever possible an account is given as to where 
the hymn was written, and in what way experience had 
proved it helpful either to individuals or to communi- 
ties. The Rev. Dr. George Matheson, writing from Edin- 
burgh, says :— 

I thank you very much for having sent me this collection of 
hymns, and I feel myself honoured in having one of mine 
numbered amongst them. Keeping my own out of the ques- 
tion, it is a truly admirable selection—a volume which should 
go further to cement the bond of Christendom than all the 
creeds and confessions that ever were formulated. 

The collection is certainly unique, and although one 
hundred and fifty hymns may seem to be a very small 
sample of the half million nominally Christian hymns 
which are in existence in two hundred different languages, 
the compilation will be found to cover a very wide field. 
The only rule that has been observed is that no hymn 
shall be excluded for metrical deficiencies or theological 
heresies, so be it is known to have been helpful to men. 

“WAKE UP, JOHN BULL.” 

This pamphlet is the reprint of special articles which 
appeared in the Review or Reviews. The first is a 
summary and analysis of Mr. Williams’ famous book 
“ Made in Germany,” which is now in its third edition, 
and which has directed so much attention to the menace 
of German competition. The second part contains the 
summary of the Report of the Recess Committee in 
Treland, which indicates the methods by which other 
nations have succeeded in reviving their rural districts 
and arresting the décay of the agricultural interest. 
There are also included letters and speeches of Lord 


Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Lord Spencer, 
and many other statesmen and publicemen. This “ Wake 
Up, John Bull,” is No. 4 of “Papers for the People.” 
For those who take an intelligent interest in the main- 
tenance of our industrial ascendency, or the arrest of the 
ruin which is threatening our country districts, this 
pamphlet, which contains the gist of two solid volumes, 
wili be very acceptable. It will be found very useful for 
distribution as a local tract in districts where it is pro- 
posed to form associations for the fartherance of education 
and the development of local resources. 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND; OR, PROPOSALS FOR 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 

This sixpenny pamphlet by Madame Novikoff contains 
the letters which she addressed to the Times, the Daily 
News, and the Daily Chronicle since the Armenian ques- 
tion came to the front, together with a chapter which 
contains an interview with Prince Lobanoff concerning 
the relations between Russia and England, and the 
effect of these relations on the Cyprus Convention. To 
these letters are added a reprint of. three chapters 
which Madame Novikoff published in 1878, advocating 
the establishment of an Anglo-Russian Alliance on the 
basis of the pacific liquidation of the Ottoman Empire. 
The pamphlet, to which I have prefixed a preface, is 
invaluable to any one who wishes to understand the 
Russian point of view. It will be sent post free for 6d. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS.: 
Af the end of this month the new number of the 


- Penny Poets” will be published, which will be devoted to 


Christmas Carols and the Christmas Masques or Mum- 
mers’ plays that were performed of old time in north, 
south, and middle England. The one difficulty that 
has hitherto stood in the way of the revival of the 
excellent Christmas custom of the performance by com- 
panies of villagers of these Christmas plays, journeying 
from house to house, has been the difficulty of obtain- 
ing, in a cheap and handy form, the text of the plays. 
I do not know that any of those quoted can be used 
unaltered this year, but they may, and I hope will, serve 
as a suggestion of the lines on which some such acting 
pieces might be constructed, and will be available for 
general use another day. 
“BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS. 

The penny illustrated edition, abridged, of the first part 
of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” ha; been very warmly 
received. Next year I hope to follow it up by a similar 
edition of the second part. As the Christmas number of 
the “ Books for the Bairns,” I am issuing Miss Wetherell’s 
“Christmas Stocking,” which was the book that first 
introduced the excellent practice of Christmas Stockings 
into our household when I was a child—over forty years 
ago—and I sincerely hope it may be the means of 
bringing that excellent institution into many other 
homes this season. Parents who desire to obtain for 
their children the very cheapest Christmas present in 
the way of children’s literature that is issued from the 
press, will find the sixpenny packet of the “ Books for 
the Bairns” quite unequalled. Each packet, which is 
done up in a printed cover, contains six different 
numbers of the “ Books for the Bairns,” and contains 
nearly four hundred pages of reading matter, and 
‘between five and six hundred pictures. It can be ordered 
through any bookseller, or will be sent by post for 9d. 
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‘‘LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARCHBISHOP MAGEE.” * 


IMOROUS Churchmen must surely have been re- 
assured by the impression produced on the nation 
by the sudden death of Archbishop Benson. No 

doubt it owed a good deal to the extremely sensational 
nature of his departure. For the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to fall dead while kneeling in prayer in the parish 
church of the statesman who made him Primate, is 
sufficient to rivet the attention of even the most careless 
and indifferent 
observer of pub- 
lic events. But 
apart from the 
sensation of the 
death, the com- 
ments in the press 
and out of it, 
which have been 
evoked by the 
passing of the 
Archbishop, — il- 
lustrate more 
forcibly than any- 
thing else of re- 
cent years the 
immense change 
that has taken 
place in the atti- 
tude of King De- 
mos to Mother 
Church. 

When I was a 
boy, and even 
when I first be- 
gan life as a jour- 
nalist, the atti- 
tude of the masses 
of our people to- 
wards the Arch- 
bishop of Canter- 
bury was any- 
thing but sympa- 
thetic. Church- 
men, of course, 
swore by their 
chief priest, but ‘ 
pronounced 
Churchmen were 
in a decided minority, and, by an ordinary crowd, a gibe 
at the palaces and emoluments of His Grace of Canter- 
bury was almost certain to be warmly received. Non- 
conformists, of course, regarded the Archbishopric, and 
all the appurtenances thereof, as contrary to the divine 
order, and thanked God they had neither part nor lot in 
Archbishops. 

Nothing could be further from this sentiment than the 
present mood of the English nation. For once, Whig 
and Tory all agree, not merely in eulogising the personal 
qualities of him whom Her, Majesty called “the dear, 
good, kind Archbishop,” but in showing a genuine interest 
in the Archbishopric, which strikes me as something 





* «Life and Correspondence of William Connor Magee, Archbishop of 
York, Bishop of Peterborough.” By John Cotter MacDonnell, D.D. Isbister. 
Two vols. 32s. 





ARCHBISHOP MAGEE, 
(Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


altogether new. No doubt it has been a gradual growth ; 
but speaking as an outsider and Nonconformist, who 
perhaps like other outsiders may see most of the game, 
it seems to me that Churchmen themselves very inade- 
quately realise the extent to which the Church of England 
as by law established has in these late years become, 
not merely the Church of England as by law established, 
but the Church of England in whose welfare every 
Englishman feels 
he has a vested 
interest. Even 
Nonconformists 
of the stricter 
type have begun 
to feel that they 
must not let this 
vested interest. 
lapse for lack of 
assertion. The 
whole nation is 
influenced, for 
weal or for woe, 
by the character 
of the man who 
becomes Primate 
of all England. 
It is an object of 
national rejoicing 
when he is tho- 
roughly } capable 
and up to his 


werk, Jt is a 
subject for na- 
tional . humilia- 


tion when he 
fails to rise to 
the level of his 
high vocation. I 
cannot put this. 
more forcibly or 
more clearly than 
by saying that 
there was last 
month among 
Congregational- 
ists much more 
general curiosity 
about the next Archbishop’ of Canterbury than as 
to the personality of the next Chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union. It may even be true that Wesleyan. 
Methodists were more interested in knowing the name 
of the next Primate than in speculations as to the date 
when the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes will succeed to the 
Presidency of the Wesleyan Conference. But that isa 
point on which I would not commit myself, the Wesleyans 
being a very strict clan, and the Methodist mind being 
much exercised on the subject of Hugh Price Hughes. 
This is the more remarkable because, although Arch-- 
bishop Benson was an amiable, excellent, pious, indus- 
trious prelate, he did nothing during his primacy that 
was specially calculated to interest those who are 
without. His one great achievement, the Lincoln judg- 
ment, which saved the Church from the danger of a 
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split, was a performance which Churechmen could 
adequately appreciate, but one in which non-Church- 
men felt not a particle of interest. As.a national Arch- 
‘bishop or leader of the people, Dr. Benson was a 
conspicuous failure, if it is fair to use the word “ fail” 
about a man who never made an attempt to succeed. 
As a leader and exponent of the conscience of the 
nation in relation to social and political reform, he was 
nowhere beside Cardinal Manning, who was Archbishop 
of all England in a sense that no Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has even aspired to be, since the Reformation. But, 
notwithstanding that, Archbishop Benson, by his 
negative virtues, by the quiet, unostentatious manner in 
which he performed his duties, and perhaps, more than 
all, by the manner in which he passed. away, has succeeded 
in enabling English people to realise, as they never did 
before, how strong.a hold our national Church has on 
the national sentiment, and how much more closely we 
have attained to the Broad Church ideal of a national 
Church than most people twenty years ago would have 
believed to be possible. 

This popular interest has shown itself in a multitude 
of curious ways, and no topic of discussion has been more 
general at dinner tables and in:railway carriages, wher- 
ever people meet together, than the discussion pro and con 
as to the chances of various candidates who were sup- 
posed to be in the running. It sounds an awful thing to 
say, but it would want a very little stimulus for us to see 
the odds about the various candidates quoted regularly 
beside Tattersall’s latest betting in all the morning and 
afternoon papers. From that development, however, it 
is to be hoped that we have been saved, if only by the 
prompt nomination of Archbishop Benson’s successor.’ 

The Life of Archbishop Magee appeared very oppor- 
‘tunely just as the life of Archbishop Benson came to a 
close. In this book we are allowed to see something of the 
inside track of the making of bishops and archbishops. 

Dr. Magéce was a great wit and a great ‘orator, 
although he may not have been a great statesman. He 
represents a type almost exactly the antithesis of that 
of Dr. Benson. Archbishop Benson was a meek man, 
full of unction and kindly piety, and of a disinclination 
to assert himself that led his many impatient critics to 
declare that he was no better than an old woman. Arch- 
bishop Magee was exactly the contrary in all these re- 
spects. He was a man of strong opinions, which he 
expressed with a keenness that sometimes cut like a 
knife. He lives in popular memory as the bishop who 
declared, if the choice lay between England sober and 
enslaved, or England drunk and free, he would give his 
voice unhesitatingly for England drunk and free. It 
might have been thought it was somewhat difficult for 
a bishop to break this record; but Archbishop Mageo 
achieved this task by his formal and explicit declaration 
against regarding the Sermon on the Manunt as of 
any practical use for the guidance and governance of 
statesmen. 


I—MAGEE AS FALSE PROPHET. 


His biographer, Canon MacDonnell, claims that Arch- 
bishop Magee was to his Church like the prophets of old 
were to Israel. This is high praise, which will not be 
endorsed by those who read the very entertaining 
collection. of letters which Canon MacDonnell has 
published as the Life of Archbishop Mag:e; at least, not 
if the prophet is supposed to have been anything 
of a predictor or seer. Nothing is more remarkable in 
these two volumes than the astounding inability of the 
Archbishop to read the signs of the times. A worse 
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rophet it would be difficult to find, even among the 
ttalion of tipsters who serve as prophets to the racing 
community. The most extraordinary thing is that the 
Archbishop blundered most badly about the very matters 
on which he might have been expected to be more than 
ordinarily well informed. Dr. Magee as a bishop and an 
archbishop lived in the very heart and centre of English 
clericalism. He was devoted to his Church, and a firm 
believer in her divine mission. He might have been 
supposed, therefore, to have had natural bias in favour 
of believing she would be able to triumph over her 
enemies and fulfil her great ideal. 

As the introductory remarks of this article suffice to 
show, the fact as to the drift of events is so plain that no 
one, even if prejudiced against the Church, can avoid 
recognising how enormously the Church has increased 
her hold upon the naticn. But when we turn to 
Archbishop’s Magee’s letters, we find that he is not 
merely lugubrious, but absolutely quite certain that the 
Church, especially the Church as an Establishment, is 
on its last legs. Whether it was from dissensions within 
or from Radical attacks without, he was confident that 
the game was up. For instance, in a letter written just 
before his elevation to the Archbishopric, he refused to 
bestir himself in order to secure any improvement in 
such matters of importance as the granting of marriage 
licences: for divorced persons. He wrote:— 

Rule of all kinds in our Church seems out of date, and the 
catastrophe which will substitute the will of the laity for the 
will of* the bishops is so near at hand, that a little more or a 
Tittle less’of anarcliy meanwhile is not of much consequence. 
We are now well over the edge of the Niagara, and I do not 
greatly care to strain my muscles in bailing or trimming the 
boat on its way down. 

"Over and over again we find the same despairing 
diagnosis on.the condition of the body to which he 
belonged. On January 27th, 1887, he sent to his friend 
Canon MacDonnell the following forecast :— 

+ I: fear that anarchy and faction will triumph ere long. 
There is not patience enough in a Democracy to hold out and 
play the waiting game. They will have everything settled 
out of, hand, and, consequently, they will speedily settle their 
own hash, and stew in it: afterwards—Irish Home Rule, 
purchased by Welsh and Sevtch Radical and Nonconformist 
votes, and sold to Gladstone for Disestablishment and Reyolu- 
tion hereafter. 

But the most astonishingly bad, forecast that a man 
ever made’ is surely the following, which he wrote on 
December Ist, 1885, in the middle of the first General 
Election after Household Suffrage was extended to the 
counties, Dr. Magee wrote carefully, for he specially 
asks his correspondent to put the letter by in order that 
it may be read ten years later 
in the retreat wherever we shall have gone to spend our few 
remaining disestablishment years. 

After pointing out, what was obvious enough to every 
one, that the election must result in making Parnell 
master of the situation, the Bishop wrote as follows :— 

This means Irish revolution first, and then an embittered 
struggle between the revolutionary and Conservative forces in 
England and Scotland, the revolution winning and beiug 
merciless after the bitterness of the fight. 

I give the Church of England two Parliaments to live 


through. ‘ ; 
This one now coming, in which she will be merely worried 


and humiliated: ; 
The next, in which she will be assailed and disestablished 


in the Commons. ; 5 
The third, in which the Peers will give way, and the thing 


is done. ; 
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The Parliaments, too, -will be short-lived and stormy. Glad- 
stone’s retirement will bring this one to a close. 

The second will dissolve on the Church question early. 

The third will settle it; say, ten years for all this. 


The ten years have passed and gone, and, the Liberation 
Society itself being judge, the Church of England is much 
stronger to-day than it was then, and the prospect of 
disestablishment and disendowment has been inde- 
finitely postponed. But Dr. Magee could see nothing to 
reassure him in the tendency of the times. The General 
Election of 1880 seems to have knocked the bottom out 
of all his faith in England. Beaconsfield had made him 
Bishop of Peterborough, and after the election was over, 
and Lord Beaconsfield defeated, he seemed to lose all 
faith in any possible redemption for England in the 
future. 

When the Liberal Party became Radical, pure and 
simple, he declared it was inevitable they would win 
and should be headed by Gladstone, Then would 
come the last struggle between the Church and Demo- 
cracy, and there is no doubt which would win—namely, 
Democracy. For, so far from thinking his Church was 
founded upon a rock and that the gates of hell would 
not prevail against it, the great prelate was quite certain 
it was founded upon sand, and it would inevitably 
be submerged by the waves of the rising Democratic tide. 
Whether he sat in Parliament or in Convocation, he was 
haunted by a dreadful foreboding of judgment to 
come. Writing, for instance, on April 15th, 1880, he 
Says :— , 

Truly the clergy, and Bishops too, of our Church ever since 
I have known them have made a wonderful pother and clatter 
about shutting the stable-door of the Establishment just after 
each steed has been stolen or driven out of his stall. 

The coming events are getting now nearly as clear as Mene 
and Tekel were once upon a time. 

For myself, I have quietly said good-bye to Parliament and 
Convocation, where I only succeed in wasting three things, 
none of which I have too mach of —viz., time, money, and 
temper. Convocation is too utterly ridiculous a farce for me 
to play in it any longer. For the last seven years we Bishops 
have been sitting in the back attic of the Church grandly dis- 
eussing the papering of it, with the house on fire in the 
kitchen, and burglars breaking in at the parlour windows. 
And for this and other matters verily we shall have our 
reward, and that speedily, unless there be no such thing as a 
Nemesis for timidity. There, now that is off my mind, and I 
feel rather better. 

It is impossible not to feel a certain measure of 
compassionate sympathy for a man so vigorous, s0 ener- 
getic, so keen, and so full of life, who, nevertheless, 
seems to have spent his days under the overshadowing 
gloom of an imaginary catastrophe. Of course, it is 
quite possible that Disestablishment may come, and that 
the Church may be the better for Disestablishment, but 
that was not his opinion. Six years before he was quite as 
certain that everything was going to the bad. 

In 1874, when the Public Worship Regulation Bill was 
before Parliament, he summed up the situation as 
follows :— 

“This P. W. Bill will try all our wisdom and courage in its 
working. I fear the result will be episcopal dissidence and 
practical indiscretions, or accusations of it, here and there, 
until at last the Puritanism and Erastianism of the House of 
Commons grows impatient, takes the reins in its own hands, 
and upsets the coach! The determined Erastianism of the 
Archbishop, the exasperation of the High Church clergy, the 
dishonesty of the Ritualists, the fanatieal bitterness of the 
Evangelicals, and the sublime unprinciple of Dizzy, all point 
this way; the Bishops, too, are sore at the way the Arch- 
bishop has overridden them in the conduct of the Bill, and 
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sore at the false accusations of the clergy, and will form a 
very rebellious team for his Grace to drive in January 
next,” 

It is evident that he had arrived at a deliberate con~ 
clusion that nothing could save the National Church :— 

The history of National Churches seems to me to divide 
itself into three phases. 

1st.—That of conversion of the State by the Church. 

2nd.—That of adoption of the Church by the State. 

38rd.—That of contest between Church and State for 
supremacy, in which the Church in the end is always worsted, 
and must separate to save her life, generally with the loss of 
her goods. 

(1) Courtship; (2) marriage; and (3) divorce without 
alimony, sum up all Church and State relations. 

In the first stage the State is heathen and hostile. 

In the second, Christian and friendly, often subservient and 
lavish, like an uxorious bridegroom. 

In the third stage the State is non-Christian, latitudinarian, 
stingy, and tyrannical; like the same bridegroom grown old 
and hard, cutting down the pin money, quibbling about the 
settlements, and impatient for a release; unfaithful, too, now 
and then, and generally disposed to set up a harem of al 
sorts. 

Now I believe we have come to this third stage in our 
history ; and our wisdom will be to look out for an amicable 
separation, and try to secure as much of the dowry as possible. 
Any clerical share in the representation of the nation, if it 
ever comes, should come after and not before such separation. 
Now, it would weaken our position, as we should seem through 
our representatives to have been parties to measures we could 
not prevent, to say nothing of the ill-effects on the clerical 
spiritual mind of electioneering and all its belongings. 


He even imagined he could foresee the exact point at 
which the yoke of the State would become intolerable to 
the Church. Speaking of Mr. Voysey’s proposal to reform 
the Church, so as to readmit him, and thea like of him, as 
a desirable alternative to Disestablishment, Dr. Magee 
wrote :— ? 

Truly it may come to that yet, but not just at present. 
But mark my words: reform of that kind, and not Disestablish- 
ment, will be the game of the Church’s enemies in Parliament. 
They will strive to fix on us such an Egyptian bondage of 
Erastianism and Latitudinarianism as shall force us to cry out 
for separation, and then, as in like cases matrimonial, the 
husband will keep the dowry. See if what I am saying will 
not come true, and see too if the really dangerous symptom of 
its coming true be not relaxation of the marriage laws. This 
is the point on which Church and State can be most rapidly 
brought into serions collision. Whenever the State treats, and 
requires the Church to treat, as married, those whom the 
Church declares to be not married or marriageable, then will 
come a strain that will snap, or go near snapping, the links. 
that bind Church and State. 

If a man who is in the central swim of things in the 
Church should blunder so utterly about matters with 
which he is familiar, what possible respect can be paid 
to his judgment on those secular politics about which he 
is much less competent to speak? Here, for instance, is 
another of his forecasts :— 

Surely of all governments that by hysterics is the worst, and 
England is being more and more governed by the hysteria of 
half-educated men and women. 
the last century was selfish and short-sighted as regards 
domestic policy ; but it was cool, far-sceing, and prompt as 
regards foreign policy. The boorish voter who sustained that 


aristocracy and squirearchy was dull and impassive, and open - 


to bribery and beer; but he was stolid and bovine, and never 
got into a fury except against the Pope. But your modern, 
half-taught, newspaper-reading, platform-haunting, discussion- 
club frequenter, conceited, excitable, nervous produet of modern 
town artisan life, is a most dangerous animal. He loves rant 
and cant and fustian, and loyes too the power for the masses 
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that all this ranf and cant is aiming at, and he seems to be 
rapidly becoming the great ruling power in England. Well, 
you and [ are in our fifty-seventh years. Let our children look 
to it. But the England of thirty years hence, if Dr. Cummings 
will let the world last so long, will surely be the nastiest 
residence conceivable for any one, save infidel prigs and 
unsexed women, 

And then again in the same strain we read :— 

Politics in England mean, more and more, liberty and 
intimidation. Bribery of whole classes instead of, as of old, 
individual voters, and intimidation of classes likewise by larger 
classes, and both of these in the interest of ambitious and 
unprincipled demagogues. For this reason I dread and 
detest this idea of banding over social power, é.e., power over 
the liberties and happiness of individuals, to boards of every 
sort, from parish vestries up to—or down to—that most blatant 
and factious of all vestries, the House of Commons. 

He speaks on another occasion savagely about the 
blatant and mischievous nonsense that our platform 
spouters are uttering upon a question on which they 
know absolutely nothingg but this supplies these spouters 
with an opportunity for a very crushing rejoinder. The 
subject upon which he spoke so bitterly, namely, the 
attack on the policy of Lord Beaconsfield in 1876, sup- 
plies the most brilliant vindication of the wisdom of the 
political spouter at the expense of the Bishop himself, 
for if ever there was a policy which has been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting, it was the policy to 
attack which in the Bishop’s eyes was the very acme of 
passionate injustice and ignorant presumption. 

Truce, however, to the evidence which these volumes 
afford of what the American newspapers would call the 
monumental ignorance of one of the cleverest Bishops 
that ever wore lawn. 


IL—ON THE MAKING OF AN ARCHBISHOP. 


Let us turn then to the account which he gives of the 
making of an Archbishop. First of all, he must be made 
a Bishop;. for, although Mr. Gladstone wished to make 
Dean Church Primate, the rule is almost invariable that 
the Archbishop must be chosen from the ranks of the 
Bishops. Dr. Magee was made Bishop by Disraeli at 
the time when Dean Church was promoted to the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s. Mr. MacDonnell tells us that Dr. 
Magee, being then Dean of Cork in the not yet dis- 
established Church of Ireland, wrote to Disraeli that he 
might do worse than remember Dr. Magee in any dis- 
tribution of ecclesiastical patronage that might fall to 
his share in consequence of the changes made by the 
promotion of Dean Church. At that time the Govern- 
ment was sadly in need of reinforcing its debaters in 
the House of Lords, in view of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Church resolutions. Therefore, Disraeli decided to give 
him the Bishopric, and communicated the fact to the 
applicant at Cork in a letter which was written with a 
pleasant spice of a joke, for it began, as if the request was 
refused, with the following lines :— 

Very Reverend Sir,—I regret that I cannot comply with 
your request— 

Then turning over the leaf, the disappointed Doctor 
read ;— 

-~for I felt it my duty to recommend Her Majesty to nominate 
you, if agreeable to. yourself, to the vacant See of Peter- 
borough. 

Dr. Magee being thus duly installed as a Bishop, he 
continued to exercise episcopal functions for the next 
twenty-four years in the diocese of Peterborough. He 
was rather painfully conscious of the fact that, despite 
his pre-eminent abilities, he was, to use his own phrase, 
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given a back seat by his episcopal brethren. The 
following passage expresses his thought on this sub 
ject :— 

I am only a poor-wild Irishman, and they learned and wise 
and thoughtful Englishmen, who look down with all the fine 
contempt of an English university man upon the man whose 
degree is not of Oxford or Cambridge. Truly, your true Oxford 
or Cambridge Don seems to regard his university even asa 
heavenly city of the Revelations. “ Without are dogs!” I 
might have had some influence if I had only been an English 
university man, with a stutter! I have all through my 
episcopate felt this keenly, perhaps too keenly. But the 
thing reached its height at the Lambeth Conference when, 
out of all the English diocesan bishops, I was almost the only 
one to whom was given no part in the opening diseussien 
their fifteen subjects, and when [ had to fight foe 
time in which to speak on one of them. 


But that was in 1890. Twelve month 
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graciously,” but adding that there was sont) 
whether I would accept, and that, as it was “¥¢ 
able” that there should be a refusal, Lord S. wiwhe 
assured on this point before making the offer. se wis 
for the “ earliest possible” answer, and McDonnell beggttsfo: 
a telegraphic “Yes” or “No” addressed to Hatfield, whe 
he went last night. 

You may imagine how dazed I felt by such an offer, aecom- 
panied by a request for a “Yes” or “No” by telegram. I 
quite understood Lord 8.’s desire to be freed from impor- 
tunities by my answer, but it was a tremendous decision te 
make at a few hours’ notice. 1 could not consult you or any 
one save my wife, in whose judgment, you know, I justly 
repose the greatest confidence. After such thought and 
prayer and consultations as I could give, I telegraphed “ Yes.” 

Four days later Lord Salisbury’s letter offering the 
Bishop an Archbishopric, with the Queen’s permission, 
arrived at the Palace. His reasons for accepting are duly 
set forth under seven heads, the fourth of which is thus 
stated: “I was judged the fittest man. I had no right to 
decline the office which, by God’s help and grace, I might 
be able to discharge for the good of the Church.” e 
offer came to him, he writes, with am almost sudder 
surprise. He had not even once thought of the possi- 
bility of its being made to him, but when he decided, he 
had no doubt as to the rightness of his decision. “If a 
clear conscience, a great sense of relief, and a fresh spring 
of energy and hopeful purpose are signs of a right 
decision, I have them all. 1 feel a strangely new man 
for my new place.” 

It was on January 11th he received the offer of the 
Archbishopric. It was not until February 20th that 
he was divested of Peterborongh and invested of York. 
He describes in his letters to his correspondents the 
various stages of the making of an Archbishop. The 
investiture was a quaint and interesting ceremony, 
lasting nearly an hour and a half, ineluding Evensong, 
of which it made part. Four Bishops besides Canterbury 
were required to make him into an Archbishop. On 
Monday he went to Windsor to do homage and be sworr 
into the Privy Council. On March 5th, a further step 
was taken in what he called the making of an Arch- 
bishop by instalments, for he became the Archbishop of 
York in the House of Lords. The Archbishop. of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London introduced: hig, 
to the Lord Chancellor, to whom kneeling he tendered 
his writ of summons. Then he returned to the table, 
took the oath of allegiance, signed the Peers roll, was 
marched by Canterbury all round the House to the front 
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Bishops’ bench, where he put on his cap, and bowed 
three times, raising it each time to the Chancellor, who, 
not to be outdone in politeness, raised his three-cornered 
hat three times, and then the thing was done. There 
still: remained the Enthronement, which took place in 
York Minster on March 17th. 

As,the Archbishop died in the following May, very 
little is said of his brief archiepiscopal reign. After a 
month of it he wrote :— 


On the whole, so far, I really think Iam making way, and 
have as yet made no mistakes. But it is very slippery walking 
on the steep housetop of the Church, and I must hold on very 
cautiously, and not lose my head. Alas! I must be always 
grave and dignified. Truly dignity and dulness goes 
togethcr, Samivel: as you gets grander you gets duller. 


Apart. from his own experiences, it is interesting to 
real what Dr. Magee wrote concerning the past 
Archbishops of Canterbury, and their qualifications 
for this post. In 1876 he wrote of the ecclesiastical 
outlook :— 

The weather just now looks squally for the Church. The 
Archbishop has cut the ground from under our feet as regards 
the Burials Biil by his unfortunate and illtimed utterance at 
Canterbury. ‘He so entirely believes in Parliament and so 
entirely ignores the clergy, that he is really becoming, with 
all his noble qualities and great practical sagacity, a great peril 
to the Church. He regards the clergy as a big Sixth Form, 
and the outer world as the parents and trustees of the big 
school, the Church, and acts accordingly. He and our dear 
brother of Lincoln, with his ultra-clerical sympathies on the 
other side, have between them pretty nearly carried the 
‘Burials Bill. 

_ He wrote in 1883 :— 

I. am amused to hear of my “being thought of for 
Canterbury”; about as likely as my being thought of for 
Grand Mikado of Japan, and really I think I should prefer 
the latter appointment; I should, at least, know less of its 
anxieties and dangers beforehand than I do of the other. 


When Bishop Tait died, he wrote, “He was a good 
‘man, and, in some respects, a great man, and yet just 
now we need a different stamp of man for our chief. 
One who will conciliate the clergy as he did the laity, 
without alienating the latter.” The following passage 
may be read with interest as expressing the mind of a 
very shrewd observer within the Church as to the 
qualities most desirable in a new Primate :— 


It is, indeed, an anxious time, this, for those who care for 
Church and State, while we wait to sce who is to be given us 
as our ruler in the Church and our leader and spokesman in 
our dealings with the State. I think there can be little doubt 
that our new Primate will be qither Winchester, Durham, or 
Truro: The first would be eminently the fittest, and to the 
-bishops as well as to the clergy the most generally acceptable. 
His only drawback is his age. The second would command at 
the moment of his appointment much popular acceptance, 
which I fear he would in some respects disappuint. The third 
would, perhaps, all things considered, age especially, prove 
the best for the Church. He would certainly unite and lead 
the episcopate better than the second. A fourth—not a 
bishop—has been named, Dean Church of St. Paul’s; in many 
respects admirable; but to move him over the heads of all the 
bishops would be a very strong step, though it has been taken 


._ before now, é.¢., Tillotson. For myself, I feel the comfort and 


p..ce of mind of a man who looks on a competition im which 


“hie can possibly have no share or personal interest whatever. 


As regards the future, I do not envy the man who will be 
w#eated in the chair of Augustine in these times. The winds 
blow keen around it, and the rains fall heavy on it just now, 
nd he may be a thankful man if, when his occupancy draws 
to a close, he can say, I have done nothing to hasten the fall 
thereof. 


OF REVIEWS. 


III.—MAGEEIANA. * 

I have but little space left in which to quote 
some samples of the Archbishop’s style, when 
writing freely with unreserve to an intimate friend. 
Canon MacDonnell has certainly produced an unique 
biography which, as he says, is almost an autobiography, 
from the fact that it is little more than one long compost 
of the Archbishop’s own letters written without restraint 
to an intimate friend. Many of the letters are avowedly 
a blowing off of steam, and for many who are now living 
it woald be as well that some of the Bishop’s flouts and 
jeers had been omitted. For instance, it is piquant, no 
doubt, to read Bishop Magee speaking of the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s as the “Cleon of the Lower House,” 
and sneering at Bishop (Piers) Claughton as one “ who 
has poked his small person into a strife which he does not 
understand, and is not equal to.” But it would have been 
a kinder thing if Canon MacDonneil had omitted both 
passages. Another: it is not pleasant to read that Arch- 
bishop Magee described Canon Liddon as ‘“‘a monk in petti- 
coats,” with a “merely feminine mind.” His phrases are 
brilliant enough, and many of them will sting and burn, 
as, for instance, the remark that the saintly Primate, 
whom he describes in another place as “ Old Lincoln,” 
was as usual “inopportune and mischievous in the most 
saintly way.” 

Dean Stanley he describes as a “ strangely fascinating, 
queer, solitary,-sad bit of Church history”; but for vivid 
portraiture what can excel this picture of Mark Pattison, 
Rector of Lincoln, as he appeared at a meeting of the 
Metaphysical Society ?— 

Mark Pattison, essayist and reviewer, read the paper for 
discussion. Imagine the mummy of an opium-eater restored 
to life and dressed in the dinner dress of the nineteenth 
century; that is M. Pattison, rector of Lincoln College, free 
thinker and free writer, but certainly not free speaker. He 
read in a dreary way'a queer paper, the object of which was 
to prove the impossibility of dogma from the indefiniteness of 
words. He listened in silence to our criticisms, uttered a few 
sepulchral words in reply, and then seemed to vanish like a 
sceptical ghost. It was really very strange, and savoured to 
me greatly of opium. 

He did not by any means spare his own class with his 
caustic pen :— 

“Our clergy here,” he wrote in 1872, “are like an angry 
swarm of bees in defence of the damnatory clauses. Clergy 
in Convocation are like wet hay in a stack, the thicker you 
pack them the hotter they grow.” 

And another time, after sneering at the plea for 
promotion in clerical quarters, he wrote :— 

I wonder, do the parasites on the hind legs of a bluebottle 
make interest for promotion to the fore legs on a death 
vacancy ? 

Again he wrote :— 

I am beginning almost to long, I have been for some time 
looking, for Disestablishment. It will very nearly drown us; 
but it will kill the fleas. 

Nor did he hesitate to be sarcastic at his own expense, 
as, for instance, in 1890, he thus described his dealing 
with a Ritualistic thorn in his episcopal side :— 

I have a prospect of getting rid of the most extreme 
Ritualist in the diocese by .offering him a small eztra 
diocesan living. I like throwing my Ritualistic nettles. over 
my Ritualistic brother’s wall. 

Scattered about the volumes there are a few good 
stories, chiefly Irish, as, for instance, the story for which 
Atkinson, one of the Zimes counsel, is the authority. An 
Irish country girl cams to a Q.C. for justice. When 
asked to explain what was her grievance, she replied :— 
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“The League promised £40 to the tenants in such a house 
for resisting eviction. 

“ Now I was the girl that split the policeman’s head with a 
spade handle and I got nothing, and Bridget Malony got a lot 
of the money,-and she only threw a little boiling water on 
him. I only want justice agin her!” 

A sum of £30 was subscribed by a local league for the 
shooting of an obnoxious agent. The money was lodged with 
a trustee, who bolted with it. 

The man who had been told off for the job was heard to 
complain loudly of the rogue who had cheated an “ honest 
poor man” out of his money, adding, “ I’d shoot the agent for 
£30 still, but bedad Pd shoot that trustee for nothing.” 


He tells again the excellent story of Father Healy, who, 
being asked by Mr, Gladstone upon what principle the 
Roman Church offered soul-indulgence, saying when he 
was in Rome he was offered the indulgence for fifty francs. 
Father Healy replied, as the Archbishop quotes it, 
“ Well, Mr. Gladstone, I do not want to go into theology 
with you, but all I can say is that if my Church offered 
you an indulgence for fifty francs, she let you off yery 
cheap.” 

On another occasion he repeats the gossip that, 
when Mr. Parnell was at Hawarden, he offended the 
Gladstone family by not comiog to breakfast at all, and 
by being twenty-five minutes late for dinner. 


IV.—CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


There only remain to be added some general observa- 
tions upon these two volumes. The book isin a measure 
unique, for it is almost the first time that an attempt has 
been made to reduce the narrative of the biographer in a 
biography to a vanishing point. No doubt the method 
has its advantages, but it can seldom be pursued owing 
to the fact that very few busy men have time or inclina- 
tion to write so constantly to their friends concerning 
the events of every day. 

It is to be feared also that if Canon MacDonnell’s 
example were to become a precedent, a great deal of the 
freedom of private communication would be destroyed. 
If we were all to be perpetually asking ourselves how our 
correspondence would look in print, it would lose, of 
necessity, much of the natural freshness and charm which 
makes it valuable. Then again, the MacDonnell method 
renders it impossible to pose events with any regard to 
their true perspective. There are episo les in every life 
which are the most important, both from their influence on 


individual character and from their bearing on the lives of 
others, which either from accident or the pressure of cir- 
cumstances find noadequate record in the letters written at 
the time. Or it may be that the letters which would have 
given the whole story are far too sacredly intimate to be 
published even by a biographer with Canon MacDonnell’s 
conception of what is permissible. Hence, we shall have 
biographies in which third-rate events will occupy first- 
rate places for no other reason than that the third-rate 
event was described in a publishable letter with much 
detail, while the first-rate event was either not described 
at all, or was treated in letters too confidential to be made 
public. The second observation which these handsome 
volumes suggest to the reader is the extraordinary 
triviality of many of the questions which twenty years 
ago profoundly exercised clerical minds. In. Magee’s 
letters we see a great deal more of the dust raised by the 
machine than we do of the real good work which it was 
accomplishing. 

There are comparatively few subjects which the 
average reader will regard as of abiding interest in the 
voluminous dissertations from the Archbishop’s pen 
which are preserved by his biographer. There is, 
however, one very interesting paper upon Confession 
and Absolution in the Church of England. There is 
another, which is “rote saikastic,’ which, to a great 
many persons, would seem to state with unanswerable 
force the arguments in favour of terminating painlessly 
apparently useless lives which are slowly ebbing out in 
torture. 

On the whole, the book leaves a vivid impression of a 
strong man who signally failed to comprehend the signs. 
of the times, and whose native humour and shrewd 
mother wit failed to dispel the gloomy foreboding of 
catastrophe which seems always to have darkened his 
horizon. It is only here and there that you get 
glimpses of his. religious life. The biography gives 
the idea of a man who was very much more occupied 
in serving tables and attending to the machine than one: 
whose mind was fixed upon the things not of this world,. 
and who dwelt much on the spiritual forces which glone- 
are eternal. 

This, however, is probably due to the method by 
which the biography has been built up, and that consti- 
tutes one other point in the least of the general objections 
which might be taken to the adoption of the MacDonnell 
method in biography. 
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GIFJ-BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 





WEEK before the end of October packets of Christ- 
mas cards and prospectuses of Christmas numbers 
appeared on the bookstalls. The producer of these 

seasonable commodities 
is learning more and 
more to take time by 
the forelock ; and even 
eonfectioners have their 
advertisements of 
“Christmas puddings 
for the colonies ”—as if 
a “boughten ” pudding 
eould ever convey the 
full atmosphere of 
“home!” Publishers, of 
eourse, begin even in 
September to issue their 
special gift-books, and 
so it is that we have 
now most of the in- 
teresting and attractive 
volumes from which the 
purchaser, some time 
before the fourth week 
in December, will have 
to make a somewhat 
eonfused and dazzled 
choice. Of this mass of 
literature what follows 
is a first brief review, 
printed thus early in 
erder to convenience 
those of our readers for 
whom the far colonial 
posts will wait no longer 
than the middle of 
November. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, if 
only because of the 
regularity with which 
he has produced “a 
book for Christmas,” 
deserves first place. 
This year he has made 
a new departure with 
“The Animal Story 
Book ” (Longmans, 6s.), 
described by himself in 
his preface as “ more or 
less of a true story 
book,” and the work 
almost entirely of ladies. 
It needs but little de- 
scription, for it is made 
up entirely of stories about animals—some of them new, 
ethers translations from Dumas, or even adaptations 
from Gauthier and (curious juxtaposition!) Pliny. 
Anyhow, the result is eminently of the kind that 
ehildren are supposed to like, and its attractiveness is 
immensely enhanced by the crowd of illustrations—one 
ef which, “ Androcles in the Lion’s Cave,” we reproduce 
here—by Mr. H. J. Ford. 

One rather wonders who is the greater favourite with 
ehildren—Mr. Lang or Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who also has 
for some time past been adding to nursery libraries with 
yearly volumes. “The Book of Wonder Voyages” 





(From the ** Animal Story Book.’’) 


(Nutt, 6s.), made up of some four “ Adventurous Voyages 
on the Sea of Imagination,” is his contribution this year ; 
and, as in the case of his “ Fairy Tale” volumes, he has 
had the invaluable co- 
operation of Mr. John 
D. Batten as illustrator. 
One of Mr. Batten’s 
pictures—“ Chiron’s 
Farewell to the 
Argonauts” — appears 
on the next page. Mr. 
Jacobs has gone far 
afield for the materials 
for this volume—Hellas 
supplies “The Argo- 
nauts” (reprinted here 
from Kingsley’s 
‘*Heroes’’), -“ Phe 
Voyage of Maelduin” 
is Celtic, “Hasan of 
Bassorah ” comes from 
the East of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” while “The 
Journeyings of Thorkill 
and Eric the Far- 
Travelled” is made up 
from two minor Norse 
sagas. The idea of the 
book was new, and will 
bear repetition: old 
stories like these, legends 
of antiquity, all compact 
of the finest part of 
ancient fancy, are just 
the things on which to 
train children’s imagina- 
tion. The poetry of the 
incidents will touch 
them, if anything will. 
Certainly, as long as 
Mr. Jacobs can invent 
such gift-books as this, 
he will remain a nursery 
benefactor. 

“Songs for Little 
People” (Constable, 6s.) 
by Mr. Norman Gale is 
addressed to rather 
younger readers. Just 
now we spoke of books 
that children are “sup- 
posed to like.” Mr. E. 
VY. Lucas has pointed 
out that Stevenson’s 
“ Child’s Garden,” although it comes under that heading, 
is not really fit for children. Mr. Gale’s book, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is modelled on that gem of 
literature, and comes near similar rejection as far as 
the nursery is concerned. Still it is a pleasant 
volume, with some quite delightful verses in it, of 
which “ His First Prayer” can stand as a somewhat art- 
less example :— 

“ God bless Favver, 
God bless Muvver, 
God bless Sisser, 
God bless Bruyver, 
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God bless Unco 

Out at sea, 

God bless all, 

An’ God bless me!” 


Sometimes Mr. Gale is not happy—in the second 
stanza of “The Busy Father,” for instance, where the 
“smiling and _stilly” 
makes a_ silly line. 
There are a number of 
illustrations to the 
poems by Miss Helen 
Stratton. One of the 
smallest, that of Bar- 
tholomew, who— 

“Is very sweet, 

From sandy hair 

To rosy feet,” 
we reproduce here, A 
rather good addition 
to the long list of books 
which have taken “ Alice in Wonderland” as their 
model is “To Tell the King the Sky is Falling” 
«Blackie, 5s.), by an author new to us, Miss Sheila E. 
Braine. Half its charm it owes to its illustrations by 
Miss Alice B. Woodward, but it is a pretty story, with 
enough talking animals and accommodating fairies in it 
to please the most exigent child. Last year one of the 
great successes was “The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls.” The ladies—Miss Florence K. Upton and Miss 
Bertha Upton—who wrote the verses and produced the 
illustrations for that volume have collaborated again this 
year on a similar work, “The Gollywogs’ Bicycle Club” 
(Longmans, 6s.), in which the Dutch dolls again figure, 
and are as amusing as ever. This is just the book for a 
very little child. Mrs. Hugh Bell’s “ Fairy Tales and How 
to Act Them ” (Longmans, 6s.) is ex- 
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present for a boy who cares for the sea or for true stories 
of adventure, could be devised. M. Jules Verne is, of 
course, up to time with a new romance—“ Floating Island 
or, The Pearl of the Pacific ” (Low, 6s.) is its title this 
year, and if one can judge from its exciting illustrations, 
it is likely to equal all its predecessors in popularity. 
Mr. Henty has his usual budget, and of these, “ With 
Cochrane the Dauntless: a Tale of the Exploits of Lord 
Cochrane in South American Waters” (Blackie, 6s.), 
illustrated by Mr. W. H. Margetson, is perhaps the best. 
Mr. Ascott R. Hope is another old favourite, and his long 
schoolboy story, “ Black and Blue” (Black, 5s.), shows he 
has lost no whit of his cunning. A new writer is Mr. Frank 
Aubrey, whose “ The Devil-Tree of El Dorado: a Romance 
of British Guiana ” (Hutchinson, 6s.) is a romance indeed, 
with weird imaginings worthy of Mr. Haggard at his best. 
And finally comes “ The Sunny Days of Youth: a Book 
for Boys and Young Men” (Unwin, 3s. 6d.), a collection 
of chapters addressed to‘intelligent and aspiring youth. 

The most popular gift-book for “ grown-ups ” this year 
is likely to be “The Art Bible, comprising the Old and 
New Testaments, with Numerous Illustrations ” (Newnes, 
12s.), @ large volume profusely illustrated from photo- 
graphs, with maps, and with drawings by various artists, 
many of them of world-wide celebrity. A beautiful book 
is Mr. Edward Gilbert's “Christ the Redeemer: being 
Extracts from the Works of Three Seventeenth Century 
Writers—Robert Herrick, George Herbert, and Bishop 
Ken” (Hardy and Page, 5s. 6d. net). It is charmingly illus- 
trated with six plates, after pictures by the Italian school 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. “A Book of Old 
English Ballads, with an Accompaniment of Decorative 
Drawings” (Macmillan, 6s.), is the work of Mr. George 
Wharton Edwards, and comes to us from New York. It 
is a beautiful example of American book-production. 











tremely practical, well illustrated, and 
lucid in its explanations. 

Girls are always far less well catered 
for than their brothers in the matter 
of literature. Perhaps it is that they 
are supposed earlier to develop a taste 
for ordinary fiction. The one book 
for girls that stands out this year is 
Miss Frances Armstrong’s “A Girl’s 
Loyalty ” (Blackie, 5s.), well illus- 
trated by Mr. John H. Bacon; but 
perhaps most girls will be more flat- 
tered if they are given the new 
presentation edition of Sir Edwin 
Amold’s poem, “The Light of the 
World; or, The Great Consumma- 
tion” (Longmans, 6s.), illustrated 
very finely after designs by Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt. 

There is the usual crowd of volumes 
addressed specially to boys, and it is 
no easy matter to make a selection. 
Certainly the boys who last year had 
given them the first volume of “ The 
Story of the Sea” ought this year to 
have the second and completing 
volume (Cassell, 9s.). “ Q.,” beloved of 
boys since his “Splendid Spur,” has 
edited the work, and has been assisted 
by Professor Laughton, Mr. Laird 
Clowes, Mr. Arnold-Forster, M.P., and 























Mr. H. W. Wilson. The iilustrations 
are admirable, and certainly no better 
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EAR MR. SMURTHWAYT,—Selecting for your 
parcel is no easy matter at this time of year, 
when every day brings its own volumes of interest. 

I have had, unwillingly, to omit over a score of books 
which, at any other season, I should have been glad 
of the opportunity of sending you. But I go on the 
principle that it is no use sending you more than 
you can read yourself, or than your household can 
read. Also I send nothing of a distinetly “ gift-book ” 
character: volumes of that kind you must choose for 
yourself. Here is my list of what has been selling best 
in October :— 

London | Pride. 
Secret.” 6s. 

The Grey Man. By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 

Kate Carnegie and Those Ministers. By Ian Maclaren. 6s. 

The Wheels of Chance. By H. G. Wells. 5s. net. 

The Life and Correspondence of Archbishop Magee. By 
John Cotter Macdonnell, D.D. Two volumes. 32s. 

Gaston de Latour: an Unfinished Romance. By Walter 
Pater. 7s. 6d. 

The surprise in this list of what is popular is to find 
on it the name of the late Walter Pater, the one man 
surely whose talent one might have said would never 
have gained him the applause of the multitude. And 
yet there it is: “Gaston de Latour: an Unfinished 
Romance” (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). I think possibly that 
one word “romance” explains this sudden development 
of public taste. His essays alone would never have won 
Stevenson popularity; his “ romances” were what made 
his name familiar in every English home, If the reason 
is not there, I can only say that the success of “ Gaston de 
Latour” is very much a tribute to the power of criticism 
in forcing a man down the public throat—for if there has 
been one writer whom all critics have united in praising 
it was Walter Pater. But, anyhow, on any grounds, the 
“ unfinished romance” deserves its place. It is one of 
those beautiful stories, beautiful alike in feeling and in 
style, which, once read, one feels again and again 
the temptation to returnto. That Pater was an exquisite 
literary artist we all have known—now we know, even 
more fully than before, how much English literature has 
lost by the early death of a writer who was always an 
artist, whose one fault was perhaps that he was too 
continually conscious of his art. 

At the head of the list stands Miss Braddon’s “ London 
Pride” (Simpkin, 6s.), a good story in her usual vein, 
readable always, not.a little clever in the observation it 
displays, and full of ingenuity. 
(Unwin, 6s.) has helped to enhance that growing 
reputation of Mr. Crockett’s. Itis all very well for the 
other Scotch school to belittle him, but there can be no 
doubt, with this book and “ The Raiders” before us, that 
he can write a romance with the best of his rivals. He 
writes well and he writes with spirit. “Ian Maclaren,” 
too, is on the list again—this time with a volume 
which, although it is called “ Kate Carnegie and Those 
Ministers ” (Hodder, 6s.), is much more a repetition of 
the manner of the “ Brier Bush” series than a com- 
plete story. And by the way, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who 
“discovered” both Mr. Crockett and Mr. Watson, has 
discovered another ‘“kail-yard” storyteller in the person 
of Mr. David Lyall, whose “The Land o’ the Leal” 
(Hodder, 6s.) is put forth in the dress that one associ- 
ates with half the successes of these topographical story- 
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es 


“The Grey Man”- 


tellers. Mr. Lyall is certainly worthy to sit on the 


same bench with Mr. Barrie, Mr. Crockett, and Mr.. 


Watson, he has many of the same qualities, and his 
material is of a similar kind; but I cannot help remem- 
bering those lines of Tennyson’s :— 
“Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.” 


Mr. Barrie first sowed; these others, however admir- 
able, have but followed in his path. But if one wants 
originality one is pretty safe in looking to Mr. H. G. 
Welis for it. Certainly his “The Wheels of Chance” 
(Dent, 5s. net) is not so startlingly original as “The 
‘Time Machine,” or its gruesome successor, but it is not 
hackneyed—the very fact that it is a cycling romance 
shows how up-to-date it is. Most people who have 
learned to ride will recognise the truth of the descrip- 
tion of Hoopdriver’s initiation into the difficulties 
of hill-climbing, back-pedalling, and the proper manage- 
ment of the brake. The idea of the story? A draper'’s 
assistant saves his money and starts on a_ bicycling 
tour round the South Coast. He has adventures, 
humorous and otherwise, and all worth reading about. 
Still, I don’t know that it is in this kind of story 
that Mr. Wells’s talent has its best opportunity. Mr. 
Ayton Symington's illustrations are all clever in their 
way. “The Life and Correspondence of Archbishop. 


Magee” (Isbister, two vols., 32s.) you will read all about 


long before you come to these notes. Writing of “ Ian 
Maclaren” reminds me that in your parcel, among the 
theological books, is another volume from his pen, but 
signed by his real name and titles—John Watson, M.A., 
D.D. “The Cure of Souls: Yale Lectures on Practical 
Theology ” (Hodder, 6s.) it is called, and it is addressed 
particularly to those younger students to whom their 
theological course offers obstacles over which their 
masters have not at present seen fit to assist them. 

A continuation of the Rev. John Hunt’s “ Religious: 
Thought in England from the Reformation to the end 
of the Last Century,” under the title of “ Religious 
Thought in England in the Nineteenth Century ” (Gib- 
bings, 10s. 6d.), is perhaps the most valuable historical’ 
work I have to send, although possibly you will take a 
more actual interest in Mr. H. de B. Gibbins’s “ Industry 
in England: Historical Outlines” (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), 
in some sense an expansion of the same author’s “ Indus- 
trial History of England,” a little handbook which has 
had a deserved success. Mr. Gibbins has not been con-- 
tent in stating the dry facts of industrial progress, 
he has treated his subject philosophically, has made it 
dovetail with the civil, religious, and military history 
of the kingdom, and has altogether produced a very 
creditable and very useful work. The maps enhance its 
value considerably. Then you will find Major Glyn 
Leonard’s “ How we Made Rhodesia” (Paul, 6s.), made- 
up of letters and diaries written by the author “during 
the years 1890-93, when Rhodesia was in the first stages 
of its existence,” and, a volume of very much lighter 
appeal, Mr. Albert D. Vandam’s “ Undercurrents of the 
Second Empire: Notes and Recollections ” (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d. net), a gossipy collection of aneedotes and 
memories whose character you can at once guess when L 
tell you it is by the author of “An Englishman in 
Paris.” 

The important historical biography of the month is, 
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I suppose, Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger’s “The Life of 
Gordon ” (Cnwin, two vols.,21s.). Mr. Boulger makes 
special claim to providing much new material, and he 
certainly reopens many old questions—that crucial one, 
for instance, of where lies the responsibility for Gordon’s 
death. Dr. Archibald Forbes’s ‘Camps, Quarters, and 
Casual Places” (Macmillan, 7s, 6d.) is just such another 
collection of the veteran war-correspondent’s  re- 
miniscences of great events and great men as that I sent 
you @ year or so ago with such hearty commendation. 
That trick of picturesque description, of writing so as to 
interest, learnt by Dr. Forbes on many a battle-ground, 
he has not forgotten, and the present volume holds the 
excitement of a score of ordinary novels; and, of course, 
its historical value is by no means slight. A trained 
observer and a ready thinker, what Dr. Forbes saw he re- 
membered, and the evidence of an eye-witness of such 
scenes as those that stand out as the turning points of 
the Franco-German war are often worth far more than 
the considered facts of the arm-chair historian. Mr. 
Stanley Roamer’s “Cardinal Manning as presented in 
his Own Letters and Notes ” (Stock, 5s.) is an endeavour 
to belittle the great Cardinal by use of the material 
thrust before the public by Mr. Purcell’s indiscretion. 
And then there is “The Lives of the Brethren of the 
Order of Preachers, 1206-1259 ” (Mawson, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), done into English from the original thirteenth 
century manuscripts by Father John Placid Conway, 
which I send you more as a naive literary and religious 
curiosity than anything else. These old legends and 
narratives of the miracles of St. Dominic and his first 
followers are interesting and entertaining to a very high 
degree. 

Not perhaps to you personally, but to many readers 
who take special interest in literary matters, Mr. Clement 
K. Shorter’s “ Charlotte Bronté and her Circle ” (Hodder, 
7s. 6d.) will be the most welcome book of the month. 
In the first place it clears up once and for all the con- 
troversy which has gathered round the story of the 
marriage of the authoress of “ Jane Eyre,” and puts an 
end to much of that “gossip about Harriet” so 
distasteful to all those to’ whom the name and fame of 
Charlotte Bronté are dear. And then it reveals clearly and 
finally the personality of this most gifted of three gifted 
sisters. Mr. Shorter has-done his work with admirable 
discretion, and fortune has enabled him to offer to the 
admirers of Charlotte Bronté a very large number of 
new letters, almost all of which are of the very first 
importance. The interest of Mr. Charles Whibley’s “ A 
Book of Scoundrels” (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) is literary 
too, in spite of the fact that it deals entirely with the 
lives and achievements of certain more or less famous 
housebreakers and highwaymen of the past. ‘There are 
other manifestations of greatness than to relieve suffering 
or to wreck an empire,” says Mr. Whibley in his intro- 
duction, and forthwith falls to chronicling, in precious 
language, curiously suited to the subject, the exploits of 
such perverted “ great men” as Jonathan Wild and Jack 
Shepherd, Cartouche and Deacon Brodie, “ Gentleman 
Harry” and Charles Peace. The book is something of a 
literary curiosity. 

Of political books Mr. G. W. Steevens’s “ Naval Policy, 
with Some Accounts of the Warships of the Principal 
Powers” (Methuen, 6s.) is both the most valuable and 
the most important. Mr. Steevens is no mere book- 
maker; he writes with authority: in the first place, he 
is the fellow of an Oxford college; he was, to use an 
Trishism, one.of Mr. Cust’s right hands on the Pall Mall, 
and he is now im America as the sp2cial correspondent of 


‘the same genre. 
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the Daily Mail.. But his book is not pretentious: he 
makes no claim to the presentation of new facts, but 
merely to the collation and arrangement of those 
which have always been accessible to the public. His 
final chapter, “ Are we ready for war?” is, of course, the 
real text of his discourse. ‘“ We are most unready,” he 
answers. “We have not the ships; we have not the 
men; we have not the guns ”; and he adduces his reasons 
for his conviction, and indicates the course by which, in 
his opinion, our naval salvation is to be secured. A 
more or dess valuable work, but one suffering from the 
inevitable defects which follow on its bemg made 
up of the work of many different men, is “The 
Civilisation of Our Day: a Series of Original Essays 
on Some of its More Important Phases at the Close 
of the Nineteenth Century” (Low, 16s. net.), edited 
by Mr. James Samuelson. Divided into four sections— 
“The Utilization of Natural Products,” “Social and 
Economic Progress,” “Educational Progress,” and 
“Intellectual and Religious Progress ”—it is the work 
entirely of “ experts,” including Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid, 
who writes on ‘The Press,” Dr. Richard Garnett on 
“Free Libraries and Museums,” and Professor Max 
Miiller on “The Dawn of Reason in Religion.” Mrs. 
Mona Caird’s “ Beyond the Pale: an Appeal on Behalf of 
the Victims of Vivisection” (W. Reeves, 6d.) is almost a 
pamphlet. 

In art, Mr. Ford M. Hueffer’s “ Ford Madox Brown: 
a Record of His Life and Work ” (Longmans, 42s.) comes 
at a time when all the world is going to see the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, and paying particular attention 
to the room almost entirely devoted to Madox Brown’s 
pictures and cartoons. It is a very fine volume, beauti- 
fally illustrated both with process pictures and photo- 
gravure plates, and it is, of course, of historical interest 
in adding still more to our knowledge of the foundation 
and early progress of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
Such a book is worthy of its subject, and both combine 
to make it well worth the apparently somewhat high 
price asked for it. But, of course, the reproduc- 
tions of Madox Brown’s best known paintings could 
not be executed on such a scale and with such excel- 
lence, in a cheaper volume. “A Text-Book of the 
History of Sculpture ” (Longmans, 6s.) is the joint work of 
Dr. Allan Marquand and Dr. Arthur L. Frotheringham, 
Jr., perhaps the greatest authorities on their subject. 
A book like this would be of little use without illus- 
trations, and here they are both numerous and excellent, 
really illustrating the authors’ argument. — 

The peculiar interest of the translation from the 
German of Dr. William Hirsch’s “Genius and Degenera- 
tion” (Heinemann, 17s. net) lies in the fact that the 
author has gone over practically the same ground as 
Dr. Nordau in “ Degeneration,” and comes to an almost 
diametrically opposite conclusion. Rather more scientific 
in his method of treatment than the alarmist author of 
“ Conventional Lies of Our Civilisation,” it is encouraging 
to find Dr. Hirsch, after going thoroughly into the 
questions of art and insanity, and the psychology of 
genius, declaring that in his opinion “mankind is 
not in ‘a black plague of degeneration.’” One of the 
Bodley Head series, the Arcady Library, has just 
had a notable addition in the shape of Mr. John 
Buchan’s “Scholar Gipsies” (Lane, 5s. net.), a book 
very much after the heart of the lover of literature, such 
a collection of essays, in fact, as one may put side by 
side with the productions of Robert Louis Stevenson in 
“The baggage of a vagrant in life and 
letters,” Mr. Buchan calls his volume,—“ a few pictures 
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of character and nature, pieces of sentiment torn from 
their setting, a fragment of criticism, some,moralisings 
of little worth.” Mr. James L. Ford’s “The Literary 
Shopand Other Tales” (Lane, 3s. 6d. net) is made up of one 
long essay on certain light subjects of American literary 
interest, and some short tales well worth reading. 
Particularly this is a book that will help the English- 
man to an appreciation of the American’s outlook on 
letters, and to the difference that in this respect 
lies between the States and England. “ Vignettes : 
a Miniature Journal of Whim and Sentiment” (Lane, 
23. 6d. net), is a fresh indication of Mr. Hubert Cracken- 
thorpe’s remarkable talent. Not of any absolute 
importance in itself, it should be read by the novice 
in letters, for in Mr. Crackenthorpe’s experiments one 
ean learn something of the difficulties of the artist in 
words, : 

Half a dozen important new editions help to swell 
your parcel, and of these the second volume of Professor 
J. B. Bury’s reprint of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire” (Methuen, 6s.) will perhaps be 
the most welcome. No better edition can be looked 
for: Professor Bury’s learning is prodigious, and 
outwardly and inwardly the volume is one of the 
most creditable pieces of bookmaking that we have 
produced. Another very handsome new edition is that 
of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” (Constable, 12s. net), 
edited in six small volumes, beautifully printed and 
neatly bound, by Mr. Augustine Birrell, who, in his notes 
and introduction, says everything that the ordinary 
reader will find it useful to know. It is a reprint very 
much after the book-lover’s heart, and will long remain 
the best both for the general reader and the scholar. Mr. 
Birrell, too, is the editor of the new and popular edition, 
in two volumes, of “The Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning,” of which the first volume (Smith and Elder, 
7s. 6d.) has just appeared. He adds a few brief 
notes and gives a short introduction to every poem. An 
Edinburgh edition has just started of “The Life and 
Works of Lord Macaulay.” The first volume—a demy 
8vo.—-begins “ The History of England ” (Longmans, 6s.), 
and the whole of his works are to appear in ten similar 
monthly volumes. A slighter reprint is that of “ Aucas- 
sin and Nicolete” (Nutt, 1s.) “done into English” by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, a little book long out of print and 
valuable, Two new editions addressed not so much to 
the fastidious lover of books as to the multitude are those 
of Dumas’s “The Count of Monte Cristo” (Warne, 
2s.), and the Victoria edition of “The Works of Shake- 
speare” (Warne, 2s. 6d.)—bgth volumes of surprising 
excellence and cheapness. 

The fiction I have to send you this month is varied 
in kind, but of unusually excellent quality. William 
Morris’s last book, published but a few days before his 
death, “ The Well at the World’s End: a Tale” (Long- 
mans, 2 vols., 24s.), will certainly take rank among 
the very finest prose works from his pen, or from the 
pen of any writer at the end of this century. It has the 
true spirit of the old romances—that delicate but very 
real pnts that Morris alone perhaps knew how to 
recapture, Mr. J. M. Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy: 
the Story of his Boyhood” (Cassell, ‘6s.), deserves all the 
success of his last book, “The Little Minister”; 
and yet it is one of Mr. Barrie’s misfortunes that 
it is so long since that story appeared that the 
public may have found other (and less worthy) 
gods. His rivals have shown a less scrupulous regard 
for their art,and book has succeeded book with the 
seasons’ regularity: “The Heart of Princess Osra” 


OF REVIEWS. 


(Longmans, 6s.) is Mr. Anthony Hope’s latest contribu- 
tion—a collection of romantic tales, with Osra, a Princess 
of Zenda, as their central figure. Mr. Basil Thomson in 
his “ A Court Intrigue” (Heinemann, 6s.) has caught 
something of Mr. Hope’s early manner, and he can write 
well—so well and convincingly that the “sell” of the 
end was not welcome to this reader. Mr. Thomson places 
his fantastic court in Brittany—a rare place for strange 
happenings, as other writers, Mr. R. W. Chambers among 
the number, could testify. Mr. H. Rider Haggard has 
produced Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual this year—a 
South African story entitled “The Wizard” (Arrow- 
smith, Bristol, 1s.); and another sensational work 
is Mr. Guy Boothby’s “Dr. Nikola” (Ward and 
Lock, 5s.), the true story of the lurid gentleman 
who has gazed at us from every hoarding. The 
Rev. W. J. Dawson’s “ The Story of Hannah” (Hodder, 
6s.) is another long essay in fiction by a writer whom 
you will know better as a preacher and popular critic 
than as a novelist; while “ Ugly Idol” (Lane, 3s. 6d. 
net), by Mr. Claud Nicholson, is the latest volume of the 
Keynotes Series—and a very characteristic volume too. 
Mr. Marion Crawford has produced another long novel 
under the title of “ Taquisara ” (Macmillan, 2 vols., 12s.); 
while another and even more important Anglicised 
American novelist, Mr. Henry James, has given us in 
“The Other House” (Heinemann, 2 vols. 10s. net) one 
of his longest and at the same time most successful 
studies in psychological narrative. ‘Simplicity ” (Lane, 
2s, net), by Mr. A. T..G. Price, is a curious little story, 
more or less with the same motive as “The Heavenly 
Twins.” It forms the latest volume of Pierrot’s Library. 

You remember “ Tales of Mean Streets?” The author 
of that volume, Mr. Arthur Morrison, has just issued a 
long story, “A Child of the Jago” (Methuen, 6s.), deal- 
ing with ar even lower stratum than he discovered before 
to an astonished public. Never, I should think, was 
there a book dealing with so thoroughly brutalised 
a set of characters, and never certainly a book, with 
such a scene, on which so much artistic care has 
been lavished. The place of the story is a network 
of alleys, at the back of Shoreditch High Street; its 
people a set of ruffians,* male and female, who never 
think of making a penny except by means which would 
place them within the reach of the law—if ever its 
representatives cared to penetrate to the recesses of the 
Jago. One can only hope that the whole place is a figure 
of Mr. Morrison’s imagination; but he has presented his 
story with such skill and art that the reader has no 
choice but to be convinced. “ Maggie: a Child of the 
Streets ” (Heinemann, 23,), is a story, only one degree 
less brutal than “A Child of the Jago,” of a New York 
slum, by Mr. Stephen Crane, the youthful author of 
“The Red Badge of Courage.” “Man” (Dent, 1s. 6d. net), 
by Miss Lilian Quiller-Couch, is a clever collection of 
short stories, each of which deals with a distinct mood of a 
man’s life. And two collections of short stories that you 
must by no means miss reading are “ Below the Salt” 
(Heinemann, 6s.), by Mr. C. E. Raimond, who wrote 
“George Mandeville’s Husband;” and “Some Whims of 
Fate” (Lane, 2s. 6d, net), by Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie 
(Mrs. Henry Norman), the “Girl in the Carpathians,” 
and one of the pioneers of the new feminine move- 
ment, Her “Gallia” you read, and didn’t like, I believe. 
eg stories are reprinted from the pages of the Yellow 

ook. 

The publication of Mr. John Davidson’s “ New Ballads” 
(Lane, 4s. 6d. net) has been the poetical event of the 
month. One poem, “A New Ballad of Tannhiiuser,” is 
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an attempt at “laying the ghost of an unwholesome idea 
that still haunts the world—the idea of the inherent 
impurity of nature,” by sending Tannhauser back from 
Rome, with the assent of the Deity, to the mountain of 
the Queen of Love: 


“*No; here,’ she said, ‘we stay, until 
The Golden Age shall come again.’ ” 


This is hardly an emendation that will find favour with 
“the general,” but still there is nothing in the volume 
likely to shock his readers as did ‘“‘ A Ballad of a Nun.” 
The finest poem is “A Woman and Her Son,” which, 
whether the author agree or not, can be taken, I think, 
as putting, as clearly as the limits of its form will 
permit, Mr. Davidson’s own sturdy pessimistic outlook. 
That his outlook is pessimistic almost every page 
bears witness—unwillingly pessimistic, perhaps, for Mr. 
Davidson writes as a man who has had the futility, what 
he calls “ this farce of fate,” irresistibly borne in upon him. 
But his conviction leaves him no less vigorous and 
convinced of the duty of humanity. In other words, 
Mr. Davidson is both poet and thinker; each quality fits 
the other as a glove; we have in him a poet who is 
in touch with the age, however much, and sadly, his 
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belief may have been shaken. Miss Winifred Lucas’s 
“ Units ” (Lane, 3s. 6d. net), dedicated to Mrs. Meynell, 
shows plentiful signs of that poet’s influence. It is 
a beautiful little volume, not so much musical as 
thoughtful—almost too packed with thought to be easy 
to read. Miss Lucas is hardly likely to be allowed to 
remain in that deep obscurity which is the fate of most 
minor poets. “English Epithalamies” (Lane, 3s. 6d. 
net) is the first volume of the new series of Bodley Head 
Anthologies. It is a delightful collection of nuptial 
songs from all our literature. 

And finally, two or three miscellaneous books. Mr. 
Stanley de Brath’s “ The Foundations of Success: a Plea 
for Rational Education ” (Philip, 2s. 6d.), is addressed 
particularly to those who are dissatisfied with the present 
system. Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts’s “Round about 
Armenia: the Record of a Journey across the Balkans, 
through Turkey, the Caucasus, and Persia in 1895” 
(Low, 6s.), is the work of a man thoroughly at one with 
the Armenian committees. The volume contains a 
good map of Armenia and the surrounding country. 
“Premature Burial and How it May be Prevented” 
(Sonnenschein, 5s.), by Mr. William Tebb and Col. E. 
Perry Vollum, M.D., describes itself sufficiently. 
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HE babies offered for adoption now much exceed 
in number those desirous of adopting children, con- 
sequently the babies have to wait their turn, and 

must be on our list longer than at first, when the balance 
was on the other side. 

The following is the usual monthly list of babies off-red 
for adoption :— 


GIRLS.—Place and date of birth. 
(All illegitimate except those marked with an asterisk.) 


1.* Born May, 1894. Hampshire. Mother alive, will give 
up all claims, Father deserted his family. 

»» November, 1894. Sheffield. 

»5 December, 1895, Glasgow. 

»» December, 1895. Kent. 

Early in 1893. Liverpool. 

» June, 1895. London. 

5» December, 1895. Manchester. 

» January, 1896. London. 

» 1896. Monmouthshire. 

10. » November, 1895. London. 

11. » April, 1896. Sunderland. 

12. » September, 1895. Hull. 

13. » September, 1895. London. 

14. » April, 1896. Brighton. 

15. » April, 1896, Yeovil. 

16. » May, 1896. London. 

17. » dune, 1896. London. 

18.* Four little girls from ten to four. Father met with 
reverses in business. 

19. Born December, 1895, Ireland. 

20. »» September, 1895. London. 

21. » duly, 1896. Berks. 

22. » July, 1896. London. 

23. » March, 1896. London, 8.E. 
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24.* ., March, 1896. Father suffering from reverse in 
business. 

25. ,, November, 1895. London, §.E. 

26. » September, 1895. Birmingham. 


27. » duly, 1896. Scotland. 
28.* 4, August, 1895. London, W. Father a widower. 
29.*  ,, September, 1896. London. Father a widower. 


BOYS.—Place and date of birth. 


1. Born April, 1895. Bradford. 

2 » June, 1895. Near London. 

3 » 1893. Near London. 

4, » November, 1894. Scotland. 

5. » January, 1896. Near London. 

6 » September, 1895. Near London. 

7. Aged thirteen. Derby. 

8. » five. Worcestershire. 

9.* ,, fives Bath. Mother a widow. 
10.* Born December, 1895. Giasgow. Father.a widower, 
11. » January, 1896. Banbury. Twins. 
12. » June, 1895. London. 

13.* ,, February, 1896. Manchester. 
14. ,, January, 1895. Essex. 

15. » February, 1896. London. 
16.*  ,, June, 1894. London. 

17. » April, 1896. Burton-on-Trent, 
18. » December, 1895. London, E. 
1893. Sheffield. 

20. ;» 1888. Cheltenham. 

21. » April, 1896. London, N. 

22. » December, 1895. London, W. 
23. » October, 1895. London, N.W. 
24.* ,, July, 1894 Lancashire. 

25. » 1892. Essex. 

26. » December, 1894. London, W. 
27. » 1894. Surrey. 

28. » February, 1896. Isle of Wight. 
29. » December, 1895. London. 

30.  ,, April, 1896. London, W. 

31. » June, 1896. Worcester. 

32. » July, 1895. London, S.W. 
33.* ,, July, 1896. Cheshire. 

34. » April, 1896. Near London. 
35. » April, 1896. Cheshire. 

36. » July, 1896. Surrey. 

37. » December, 1893. London, W. 
38.* ,, June, 1895. London, N. 

39. » June, 1893. London, N. 

40. » August, 1896. London, S.W. 
41. » August, 1894. London, S.W. 
42 * Two boys, four and seven. Mother a widow. 
43.* Born April, 1895. Mother a widow. 
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Econ. R Economic Review. Luce. Lucifer. Sun. H. Sunday at Home. 
E. R. Edinburgh Review. Lud. Ludgate. Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 
Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America, McCl, McClure’s Magazine. T. B. Temple Bar. 
0 R. L. Educational Review, London. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. T. M. Temple Magazine. 

ae, M. Engineering Magazine. Man. Q. Manchester Quarterly. Tom. To-Morrow. 

English Historical Review. Mind. Mind. U.S..M. United Service Magazine, 
E. I. English Illustrated Magazine. Mis. R = Missionary Review of the Worla, W.R. Westminster Review. 
Eng. W. Englishwoman. Mon. Monist. W.M. Windsor Magazine. 
Eng. W.R. peewrenes' 's Review. M. Month. W.. Woman at Home. 
Exposi M.'P, Monthly Packet. ¥. B. Yale Review. 

Ex, tT. eapeonete Times. Nat. R. National Review. Y. M. Young Man. 
F. L. Folk-Lore. Y.W. Young Woman. 
Africa (see also Egypt and the Soudan, Egyptolog gy): Armies (see also Contents of Journal of the Royal United Service Institutian, 

The Crisis in Rhodesia, by Miss E. M. Clerke, A R, Oct. United Service Magazines): 


Jameson’s Raid, Poulteney Bigelow on, Harp, N } 
The Case of the Pretoria — by Prof. 
Boers and Uitlanders, 


G. G. ya New R, Nov. 


Six Months among ae beeen, be by M. D., P M Q, Oct. 
The Position of Boer Women, by Capt. P. Thatcher, H, Nov. 


Coffee-Planting in British Central Africa. by H. D. Herd, C J, Nov. 
Agriculture (see also Dairy-Farming and Contents of Journal of the Royal 


Agricultural Society): " 
The Farmer’s Life, C.J, Nov. 


Alaska; Over the Chilkoot Pass to the Yukon, by F. a Serib, Nov. 


‘Alkali-Making by Electricity, by C. F. Tow nets K, Nev. 


Allen, Horatio, A. Mathews on, Cas M. 
Ambrosius, Johanna, F. Sewall on, ictenn A, Oct. 
American History : 


Regimentai Journals, by W. Wood, ge _e 


Armitage, Dr. T. R.. A. Hirst on, Sun M, N 
Arrian as Legate of Cappadocia. by Prof. Aa sel E H, Oct. 


Arts and Crafts, see Pottery and pee) of Art Magazines. 
Arundel, A. M. Clarke on, C W, 0 


Asia Minor : 
Yorke, G J, Oct. 
Astronomy : 


A Journey in the Valley of the Upper Euphrates, by Vincent W. 


New Views about Mars, E R, Oc 


Nov. 


Intelligible Signals between ‘Nelshboining Stars, by Francis Galton, F R, 


The Binary Stars, by H. Wyles, J Micro, Oct. 
Harnessing the Stars, by Alfred T. Story, P M, Nov. 
Athletics (see also Cycling); $ 





The War of Independence ended, by Miss C. M. Yonge, M P, Nov. 
Why the Confederacy failed, by D. Rose, C M, Nov. 
With Burgoyue at Saratoga, Mac, Nov. 
American Literature : 
The Gentleman in American Fiction, by J. L. Allen, Bkman A, Oct. 
Annandale Family, A. H. Millar on, Scot R, Oct. 
Arbitration : 
International Law and Arbitration, by Lord Russell of Killowen, F, Oct. 
Arbitration in Labour Disputes, see under Labour. 
Arc, Joan of, Boutet de Monvel on, C M, Nov. 
Archeology, see Contents of Antiquary, Reliquary. 
Architecture, see Contents of Architecture. 
Arctic Exploration : 
Dr. F. Nansen, by Herbert Ward, E I, Nov. 
Dr. Nansen and the North Pole, by E. Whymper, L H, Nov. 
My First Night in the Snow, by Dr. Nansen, Bad M, Nov. 
Ardren, see under France. 
Argyll’s (Duke of) ‘* Philosophy of Belief,” Ch Q, O:t.; E R, Oct. 
Armenia and the Armenian Question (see also ‘Turkey, and Cyprus Couven- 
tion 
Travele amongst the Armenians, by J. Theodore Bent, C R, Nov. 
Lord Rosebery’s Second Thoughts, by ‘* Diplomaticus,” F R, Nov. 
The Tripes of this Old World, by ‘‘Politicus,” U S M, Nov. 


The Olympic Games of 1896, Pierre de Coubertin on. C M, Nov. 
Australia: The Westralian Mining ‘* Boom,” by S. F. Van Oss, N C, Nov. 


Bacteriology: The Human Bacillus, by Walter Raleigh, New R. Nov. 

Balfour, A. J., and Prof. Seth, by ‘‘ Democritus,” Free Nov. 

Barlow, Jane, Interview, by Mrs. S. A. ‘Tooley, YW,N 

Barrie’s (J. M.) “Sentimental Tommy,” A. T. Quiller-Couch on, C R, Nov. 

Baring-Gould. Rev. S., Interview, Sun M, Nov. 

Beaconsfield, Lord, Frederick Greenwood on C, Nov. 

Beautifal and Sublime, Theories of, by J. L. Powell, D R, Oct. 

Bede, Venerable, Unsigned Article on, Ch Q, Oct. 

Belfast, see under Ireland. 

Belgium ; Bruges, Violet Saunders on, sovts. Nov. 

Benson, Archbishop, Dean Farrar on, C R, Nov. 

Beresford, Col. Lord Wm., A. H. Lawrence on, G T, Nov. 

Bermuda: The Early wlan by W. R. Notman, P R R, Oct. 

Berry, Dr. C. A., and His Church, by Arthur Porritt, T tM Nov. 

Bessemer, Sir Henry, by Dr. R. H. Thurston,Cas M, Oct. 

Bewick, Thomas, Margaret Howitt on, G w. Nov. 

Bible and Biblical Criticism (see also "Contents of Bibliotheca Sacra, Church 
Quarterly Review, Clergyman’ 's Magazine, Expositor, Expository Times, 
Homiletic Review, Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review, “yt 

The Biblical Critics on the War-Path, by Professor A. H. Sayce, R, Nov. 
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Bible and Biblical Criticism—continued. 
St. Mark’s Indebtedness to St. Matthew, by F. P. Badbam, Scot R, Oct. 
‘The Religion of a Christ and Present Day Reforms, by Rey. G. D. 
Coleman, A, Oc 
The Fifth Gospel, by Dr. J. Wells, Sun M, Nov. 
Bideford, North Devon, P, H. W. Almy on, T B, Nov. 
Birds: 
Cuckoos, W. H. Gibson on, Harp, N: 
Egg-Hunting on the South ¥ arallon, by. C. H. Thompson, Fr L, Nov. 
Bird Migration in Great Britain and Treland, H. F. Witherby on, K, Nov. 
Black Mountains, see under Germany. 
Blackpool, J. Hyde on, W M, Oct. 
Boers, see under Africa. 
Bombay, see under India. 
Books : 
The Books I.can reach without rising, by S. R. Crockett, ees Oct. 
The New England Primer, P. L. Ford on, Bkman A, 0 
Bradford, Rev. A. H., Interview, by R. Blathwayt, G T, Nov. 
Bread, see under Food. 
Bronté’s (Charlotte) ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ Helen Shipton on, M P, Nov. 
Browning’s (Robert) ‘* Alkestis,” Dr. Philip 8. Moxom on, P L, Sept. 
Bruges, Violet Saunders on, Scots, Nov. 
Buck, see Deer. 
Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodgson, rane apy Te LR, Nov. 
Butler, Bishop, and W. E. me gd '3 ** Studies” 
Gibb, Prof. Johu, on, Crit R, 0 
Unsigned Article on, Ch Q, 0: 
Butler, Marion, Carl Snyder on, R R A, Oct. 
Byron, Lord, Prof. T. W. Hunt on, Hom R, Oct. 


pater see under India. 
anad 
How Paves Edward Island settled Its Land Question, by J. H. Hastam, A, 


The Rise and Fall of New France, by Prof. F. J. Turner, Chaut, Oct. 
Canary Islands: 
The Canary Isles, by Hannah Lynch, G Ww. Noy. 
Teneriffe, by Mary Cholmondeley, M P, Nov. 
Catholic Church (see also Contents of Austral Light, Catholic Magazine, 
Catholic World, Dublin — Trish Ecclesiastical Record, Month, etc.): 
The Papal Conclaves, Q@ R, 0 
The Papal Encyclical, by H. Y coll, P M 
Freemasonry aud the Roman.C hureh, by C. epi Paul, C, Nov. 
Catholic Mystics of the Middle Ages, E R, Oct. 
Chambers, Talbot Wilson, J. Preston Searle on, P R R, Oct. 
Character-Building, by Prof. W. P. Paterson, G W, Nov. 
Charity, see Philanthropy. 
Chartered Companies, see under Finance. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, and England, M P, Nov. 
Children : Shall We deceive Our Children? by George Macmillan, Free R, Nov. 
China (see also under Journalism): 
The Old Religion of China, Alicia B. Little on, Sun M, Nov. 
par may Recollections of the ‘Tai-Ping Rebellion, by Gen. E, Forester. 
os, Oct. 
Chinese Question: The Chinese of New York, by Helen ¥. Clark, C M, Nov. 
Christian Endeavour Movement aud the General Assembly, by D. R. Breed, 


PRR, Oct. 
Church and = (see also Missions, and Contents of Church Quarterly 
Review, 
The Modern “Wall of Partition” in the Churches, by A. M. Mackay, 
Nov. 
The Problems of Life and Their Christian Solution, by R. G.G., P M Q, Oct. 
‘Church of England (see also Contents of Indian Church Quarter i y Review): 
The Church and the Unionist Party, by ‘‘ A Layman,” Nat R, Nov 
What is the Law of the Church of England? ot George Serrell, C R, Nov. 
Church Endowments, by F. Minton, W R, Nov. 
‘Churches, see Monasteries. 
Cicero’s Case against Cesar, Q R, Oct. 
‘Classics, see Contents of Classical Review. 
Clubs: 
The Poor Man’s Club, by Harry Furniss, P M, Nov. 
Ladies’ Clubs, F. Dolman on, Lud, Nov. 
American Federation of Women’s Clubs, Eng W R, Oct. 
Solonies : 
«« Federalising ” the United Kingdom, E R, Oct. 
The Functions of a Governor-General, by Sir Charles H. Tupper, Nat R, Nov. 
Condition of the People (see also Labour, Housing of the Working Classes, 
Clubs, Pauperism and the Poor Law, Population, Mendicancy, etc.) : 
Ten Years in East London, by F. W. Newland, pau » Nov. 
Conscience, Definition of, by H. A. Johnston, P R R, Oc 
Constantinople, see under ‘Turkey. 
Copyright at Home, by W. Morris Colles, Bkman, Oct. 
Corelli, Marie, Biographical, a 
Tooley, Mrs. & A. + WH, N 
**Qne Who Knows Her,” Os. id 
Coventry and Its Iudustries, by W. J. Gordon, L H, Nov. 
€rawford’s (F. Marion) Novels, J. Ritson on, P M Q, Oct 
Crime, ee under Prisons. 
Criticism ; English Critical Methods, by John M. Robertson, Free R, Nov. 
©romwell, Oliver, and the Surprise of Bovey Tracey, Mac, Nov. 
Cuckoos, see under Birds, 
“yelin; 
The Secnetile Aspects of the Bicycle, by A. Shadwell, Nat R, Nov. 
Anti-Cyclone, by Sir Herbert Stephen, New R, Nov. 
Gycles at Coveutry, by W. J. Gordon, L H, Nov. 
Our Girls A-Wheel, by Miss N. G. Bacon, G O P, Nov. 
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Cy, 
Phe he Cyprus Convention, T. Gibson Bowles on, F R, Nov. 
England’s Duty to Cyprus, by E. G. Browne, "New R, Noy. 


Dairy-Farming : 
English and Dutch Dairy-Farming, by H. H. Smith and E. C. Trepplio, 


C, Nov 
Milk, Dr. C. M. Aikman on, G W, Nov. 
Dante’s ‘* Divina Commedia,” Mrs. Muthall on, D R, Oct. 
Daunt’s (W. J. Ai) a “A Life spent in Ireland,” Elsa D’Esterre- 
Keeling on, W R, N 

Deer-Hunting in W: swekaaid E I, Nov. 

** Democracy and iho, ” by Ww. E. H. Lecky, Ch Q, Oct., 
Democritus of Abdera, W. B. Wallace on, Jt Nov. 
Devil-Worship, by James Mew, P M M, N 
Devonshire, Duke of, Biographical, by “A "Parliamentary Hand,” W H, 

Nov. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, Charles Whibley on, New R, ‘oy 
Dogs: Notable Dogs of the Chase, by **St. Bernard,” 
Doyle, Dr. Conan, and His Stories : 

Cromwell, A., on, W M, Oct. 
Maclauchlan, H. 8., on, W M, Oct. 
Dress (see also ‘Loce 
Elizabethan Fechiont &, R, Oct. 
Dropmore Papers, E R, 0: 
Dundonald, Jane, Catan. of, A. Smail on, Scots, Nov. 


L QR, Oct. 


G W, Nov. 


East London, see under Condition of the People. 
Eckenstein’s (Lina) ‘‘ Woman under Monasticism,” Rev. A. J. Carlyle on, 
Crit R, Oct. 
Education (see also articles under Universities, and Contents of Educational 
Reviews, Hand and Eye, Parents’ Review): 
The Education Question, by J. R. Diggle, Nat R, N 
Prospects of Education in England, by Sir Joha * Gore, N AR, Oct. 
‘The Voluntary Schools, by Sir John Gorst, N C, N 
Public School Products ; Symposium, New R, io 
In Defence of Boarding Schools, by **Sir Guyon,” Free ‘R, Nov. 
Women Students at Oxford, by Kent Carr, Ata, Oct. 
The Jews’ Free School, Bell Laue, Spitalfields, by S. L. Bensusan, W M, 
Oct. 
An Experiment in Education in Madras, by G. T. Mackenzie, D R, Oct. 
Egypt and the Soudan : 
The Conquest of the Soudan, Major A. Griffiths on, z R, Nov. 
Suakim in 1896, by “‘One Who is There,” U § M. N Nov. 
A Visit to the Northern Sudan, by J. Theodore Bent, G J, Oct. 
Egyptology: The Book of the Dead, Sir E, Maunde -Thompsoa on, Sun H, 


NOV. 

Electoral, see Woman Suffrage. 

Electricity, see Contents of Engineering Magazine. 

Engineering, see Contents of Cassier’s Magazine and Engineering Magazine. 

English History, see American History, Gunpowder Plot, Indian Mutiny, 
Cromwell (Oliver), James [., Nelson (Lord), Trafalgar (Battle of), 
Wellington, (Duke of), etc. ; and Contents of English Historical Review, 

Ethics, see Contents of International Journal of Ethics. 

Eton, by E. M. Green, Sun M, Nov. 

Eulogy, J. D, Andrew on, Man Q, Oct 

Euphrates River, see under Asia Minor. 

Euripides: Does Browning’s * Alkestis” interpret Euripides Fairly? by Dr. 
Philip 8. Moxom, P L, Sept. 


Farmer’s Life, C J, Nov. 
Faure, Félix, Marie. A. Belloc on, P M, Nov. 
Fiction : 
Historical Novels Past and Present, Mazarin on, Bkman, Oct. 
bars Contentiousness of Modern Novel Writers, by iene ’Repplier, NAR, 


Fife, see under Scotland. 

Finance (see also Income Tax, Local Government, Protection and Fair Trade, 
Australia, and Contents of Bankers’ Magazine, Board of Trade Journal, 
Investors’ Review): 

— Prospects of International Bimetallism, by G. Keith Marischal, W R, 
The Best Currency, by A. W. Tourgée, N A R, Oct. 
Silver—A Money Metal, by J. T. Morgan, A, Oct. 
The Surprise Rise in the Bank Bate, by R. Ewen, W R, Nov. 
Money and Investments, C R, N 
English Chartered Companies, L Q R, Oct. 
The Story of Chartered Companies, Cc. J, No’ 
«* Made in Germany” and the Critics, by E. ‘E. Williams, New R, Nov. 
Accountancy and Its Future, C J, Nov. 
Windfalls and Unclaimed Money, Cc eA Nov. 
Findlay, John Ritchie, Dr. Donald Macleod on, G W, Ni 
— Women’s Meetings, by Baroness Gripeuberg, ‘me W R, Oct. 


The Origin of Fire, by A. Macivor, G M, Nov. 
Fires, by J. Stephen, E I, Nov. 
Fishing : 
Border Fish Poachers, by P. Anderson Graham, Naw R, Nov. 
Killing a Maroma, by “ Weathergage,” G M, Nov. 
Florence, see under Italy. 
Folk-Lore: 
The Study of Folk-Lore, by L. J. Vance, F, Oct. 
Diabolical Folk-Lore, R. Bruce Boswell on, G M, Nov. 
Food : Bread, Condiments, and Fruits, by C. D. Wilson, Lipp. Nov. 
ro lh no (see also Armenia, Cyprus Conventiou, "Pachey. Russa, 


ce): 
England and the Continental Alliances, by F. de Pressensé, N C, Nov. 
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France (see also Articles under Napoleon I., Napoleon III., Canada, Mada- 
gascar, Women): 
The French Republic, by Prof. C. M. Andrews, Chaut, Oct. 
The Present State of Politics in France, by L. C. R. Duncombe-Jewell, 


M, Oct. 
Ph bey Russia, and France, by T. H. S. Escott, F R, Nov. 
French and English, Mac, Nov. 
The Tsar in France, by ‘“‘ A Spectator,” New R, N 
The Tsar’s Visitto Paris, by Vicomte E. M. de vanes Cosmop, Nov. 
France and War, by Capt. A. Court, U § M, Nov. 
The Geographical Position of France, by Prof. C. F. A. Currier, 


Chaut, Oct. i 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold in Ardren, yo F. Watt, Lud, Nov. 
Family Life in France, by E. Harrison, L H, Noy. 


Gallus, Caius Cornelius, T. Mommsen on, Cosmop, Nov. 
Genius, Sophia McClelland on, A, Oct. 
Geography, (see Contents of Scottish Geographical Magazine) 
Geology (see also Contents of Geological Magazine, Journal of Geology) : 
The Phosphate-Rock Depvsits of Tennessee, by L. P. Browa, Eng M, Oct. 
Germany : 
The Rise of Protestantism in Germany, by J. M. Stone, M, Oct. 
Across Germany, by Gabriel Monod, , Cosmop, Noy. 
In the Black Mountains, Long, Nov 
A Sunday in kénigsfeld, Blak Forest, by Dr. J. Monro Gibson, Sun H, 
Nov. 
Gladstone, W. E., 
Gladstone the Theologian, by ‘* Macrobius,” Free R, Nov. 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘* Studies on Butler,” see Butler (Bishop) 
Goncourt, Edmond de, Henri Frantz on, F, Oct. 
Grand, Mdme. Sarah, Letter of, L a. owt 
Graut, General, H. Porter on, ¢ M, N 
Groot, Gerhard, the Great, by M. T. Ketiy, M, Oct. 
Grubb, Sir Howard, Interview, by W. Titel jerald, Str, Oct. 
Gunpowder Plot: 
Abbott, 0., on, EJ, Nov. 
J.G. M. on, M, Nov. 
Urquhart, F., on, C, Nov. 


Halifax, George Savile, First Marquis of, aud His Woyks, Miss Foxcroft on, 
» Oct. 
Hauna, Marcus A., Murat Halstead on, R R A, Oct. 
Harcourt, Sir William, H. D. Traill on, C R, Nov. 
Harmsworth, Alfred C., Interview, E I, Nov. 
Helps, Sir Arthur, Essays of, J. Wilcock on, Man Q, Oct. 
Hill, David, Rev. T. Richard on, Sun H, Nov. 
Hird, Ben, Mac, Nov. 
Holdsworth, Miss Annie E., Interview, Sun M, Nov. 
Holland (see also Dairy-Farming): 
Behind Dikes and Dunes, Black, Nov. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Life and Letters of, L Q R, Oct. 
Homeric Warfare, by Prof. J. B. Bury, Nat R, Nov. 
Honduras, British, Mac, Nov. 
Hood, Thomas, J. Mortimer on, Man Q, Oct. 
Horace in English, by C. Cooper, G M, Nov, 
Hort, Dr., and the Cambridge § School, 4 PS ag 
Housing of the People in Great Cities, C 
og Rev. Hugh Price. Mrs. 8. A. Footer ~ T M, Nov. 
Hugo, Victor, Esme Stuart on, Seot R, Oct 
Hypnotism: Educational Uses of Hypnotism, by Dr. R. Osgooi Mason, N A R, 
Oct. 


Idols, Str, 0 
Immortality : The Conditions of Life after Death, by Mrs. Besant, N C, 
Nov. 
Income Tax: A Graduated Income Tax, by J. Burns, W R, N 
India (see also Articles under Education, Medicine; and Bishi of India, 
Indian Magazine and Review) : 
ee Memories cf the Indian Mutiny, by Gen. Sir Hugh Gough, P M M, 
Nov. 
Calcutta and Bombay, Robert Machray on, P M, Nov. 
My Indian Plunder, by Julian Ralph, Serib, Nov. 
India-Rubber Gatherers, R. W. Cater on, C J, Nov. 
Treland : 
Land Purchase in Treland, by George Fottrell, N C, Nov. 
The Orange Conspiracy of 1688, by Miss, A. Shield, D R, Oct. 
Belfast, by J. E. Archibald, Lud, Nov. 
A Week in Ireland, by J. Shaylor, G M,N 
Italian Literature : Politics in Recent Italian Tidtoa: Black, Nov. 
Italy (see also under Prisons) : 
The Literary Landmarks of Florence, by Laurence Hutton, Harp, Nov. 


Jaffa and Its Orange Industry, by R. Palmer, C J, “gat 

James I., Coronation of, Guy Le Strange on, Scot *R, Oc 

Japan: Commercial Morality in ae weg by R. Sead N c, Nov. 

Jerusalem Chamber, by E. D is, P 

Jews _— also Articles under Baveetiens and Contents of Jewish Quarterly 


eview): 
PA, et Parallels, by ‘‘ Chilperic,” Free R, Nov. 
Jones, James K., W. J. Abbot on, R R A, Oct, 
Journalism 
Practical School of Journalism, Ata, N Nov. 
Journalism from the Interior, Seot R, Oct. 
Punch and Gousin Jonathan, by M. H Spielmann, C F M, Nov. . 
The Peking Gazette and Chinese Posting, by E. H. Parker, Long, Nov. 


Kénigsfeld, see under Germany. - 


Labour (see also under Women): 


Arbitration in Labour Disputes, by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, NC, 


Nov 
The White-Lead Workers of Newcastle, R. H. Sherard on, P M, Nov. 
Lace-Making in Lege T. E. D. 8. on, Ata. * Nov. 
Lamarck, J. B. P. A. de M. de, Wm. Seton on, Cc W, Oct. 
Landor, Wolter Savage, Poetry of, C. 5 Tyrer on, Man @ Oct. 
Languages, Prof. Mahaffy on, N C.N 
Law (see also Contents of oy Library, Juridical Review) : 
Leaders of the Bar, Str, Oct. 
Famous Trials, J. B. Atlay on, C, Nov. 
Lee, Gen. Robert E., Sally N. Robins on, Fr L, Nov. 
Liberal Party ‘see also Rosebery, Lord 
The Liberal Leadership, Prog R, Nov. 
The New Liberalism : 
Haldane, R. B., on, Prog R, Nov. 
Wallace, R., on, Prog R, Nov. 
Libraries, see Contents of Library. 
Lighthouses Pe. Building of Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse, by C. A. Lawrence, 


NE M, Oct. 

Lincoln, Abraham, Ida M. Tarbell on, MeCl, Nov. 

Lincoln Palace, by Rev, A. R. Maddison, Sun M, Nov. 

Literature, see Articles under Languages, Books, Poetry, Fiction, Journalism 
Periodicals, Criticism, Copyright, American Literature, Italian Literature, 
Scandinavian Literature. 

Local Taxation, by E. Cannan, Nat R. Nov. 

Locality, Sense of, J. Weir, Jr., on, Lipp, Nov. 

Locker-Lampson, F., L Q@ R, Oct. 

Lockhart, John Gibson, Black, Nov. 

London Life, (see also Condition of the Mie ge) Water Supply): 

Kound the London Restaurants, by W. J. Wintle, W M, 0 

Lytton’s (Edward Bulwer, Lord) Book ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeli,” ‘and Ita 

Japanesque Elements, by E. W. Clement, A, Oct. 


Madagascar : 
France’s Task in Madagascar, by F. Taylor, N A R, Oct. 
Madagascar as a French Colony, by Capt. Pasfield Oliver, Cosmop, Nov. 
Madagascar and the Malagasy, by Mary + eg Fr L, Nov. 
Magee, Archbishop, Dean Farrar on, C R, N 
Mahomedanism: ‘The Creed of the Sultan, poly T. Davidson, F, Oct. 
Mammals, see under Natural History. 
Manning, Cardinal, and Purcell’s “ Life,” r tev. George Tyrrell on, M, Nov. 
Maroma, see under Fishing. 
Marriage : 
ene W a ’3 Property in Anglo-Saxon Times, by Miss ‘Entrican, 
n t. 
Matches, J. Holt Schooling on, P M M, Nov. 
Mars, see under Astronomy. 
Marshall, Horace, W. T. Stead on, Y M, Nov. 
Maupassant, Guy de, Geoffrey Mortimer on, Free R, Nov. 
Medicine (see also Bacteriology, Vaccination, Hypnotism) : 
Hindustani Doctors, by W. W. Ireland, Scots, Nov. 
Mendicancy : Beggars’ Tricks,'by T. ‘Artemus sate, W M, Oct. 
Middle-Aged, Bishop Boyd-Carpenter on, T M, Nov. 
Milk, see under Dairy-Farming. 
Missions (see also Contents of Church Missionary Intelligencer, Missionary 
Review): 
Are Our Christian Missionaries in India Frauds? by Rev. J. H. Mueller, 


ict. 
Monasteries and Monastic Life : 
Woman under Monasticism, L Q R, 0 
The Three Abbeys of Leystone, by H. SL Doughty, G M, Nov. 
The Story of Selborne Priory, Mac, Nov. 
More, Sir Thomas, Q R, Oct. 
Morris, William, 
Bell, Mackenzie, on, F R, Nov. 
Crane, Walter, on, Prog R, Nov. 
Dennis, J., on, L H, Nov. 
Great Thoughts on, G T, Nov. 
Municipal Government (see also ime gr ag ee under Scotland) : 
Municipal Reform, by W. H. Tolman, A, Oc 
Town Life Three Centuries ago, by Rhys "ssaetng’ G M, Nov. 


Nansen, Dr. F., see under Arctic Exploration. 
Napoleon I., Unpublished Papers of, Cosmop, Nov. 
Napoleon IIL, Unsigned Article on, E R, 0 
Natural History (see also Birds, Dogs, Der, Panthers, Snakes, : Oysters, 
Fishing, Sport, Plant Life, etc.; and Contents of Jrish Naturalist, 
Journal of Micrescopy, Knowle e, Natural ao oe Nature Notes) ; 
The Geography of Mammals, by W. L. Sclater, G J, Oct. 
The ‘Sense of Direction” in Animals, by Charles Dixon, L H, Nov. 
Animal Curiosity, by A. H. Japp, | Os, Nov. 
Navies (see also Contents of United Service Magazines): 
The Strength of the Navy, sf ad W. Wilson, F R, Nov. 
Manning the Navy, Black, N 
The Naval Weakness of the United States, by W. L. Cathcart, Cas M, 


Oct. 
The United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Lieut. -Com. J. Kelley on, 


P MM, Nov 
Nelson, Admiral Lord (see also Trafalgar (Battle of)) : 
Our Great Naval Hero, by Clark Russell, E I, Nov. : 
How Nelson lost His Arm, by Randolph "Murray, P M, Nov. ‘s 
Nethersole, Miss Olga, Interview, by P. C. Standing, Lud, Noy. ht 
Newcastle, Duchess of, Robert Machray on, P M, Noy. re 
New England, see Contents of New England se 
New York (see also Chinese Question, Women) 
Election Day in New York, by E. Ingersoll, Cc M, Nov. 
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Nietzsche, Friedrich, and the Ideals of Anarchy, Q R, Oct. 
Nordau, Dr. Max, Interview, H, Nov. 

North Pole, see Arctic Exploration. 

Nose-Improvers, by L. 8. Lewis, Str, Oct. 


Olympic Games, see under ae 
Onslow, Speaker Richard, Q R, Oct. 
Opium ‘Traffic in California, by F. Ks Masters, Chaut, Oct. 
Organari, Passing of, by H. A. Vachell, P M M, Nov. 
Orient (see also Armenia, China, etc.) : 

Pictures of the Orient, by Arthur Fish, C F M, Nov. 
Oxford, see under Univ ersities. 
Oysters at Brightlingsea, by A. H. Japp, Arg, Nov. 


Palestine, see Jaffa, and Contents of Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Panther-Shooting in Central India, by Capt. C. J. Melliss, Serib, Nov. 
Paris, see under France. 
Parliamentary (see also Liberal Party, ew Woman Suffrage) : 
The Country and the Ministry, E R, 0 
Lord Rosebery’s Resignation, see aay (Lord). 
Thorough Parliamentary Reform, by F. A. White, W R, Nov. 
The Commons at Work, by M. MacDonagh, TB, Nov. 
Parnell, Charles S., W illiam O’Brien on, C R, toast 
Pasteur, Dr. Louis, C. M. Aikman on, T B, N 
Pauperism and the Poor Law: Old Age Relief Law in Copenhagen, by Miss 
Edith Sellers, Nat R, Nov. 
Pawnbroking, Municipal, C J, Nov. 
Payn, James, Interview, by Rev. 1. Harris, G T, Nov 
Pembroke, Mary Sidney, Countess of, W. H. Dav enport Adams on, Ata, 
Nov. 
Periodicals: Magazine Editors and Contributors, by F. M. Bird, Lipp, Nov. 
Persecuting Spirit, B. 0. Flower on, A, Oct. - 
Petiifi, Alexander, Jessie D. Montgomery on, T B, Nov. 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart, Autobiographical, McCl, Nov. 
a The Social Philosophy of Charity Organization, by John A. 
bson, C R, Nov. 
Philosophy, see Contents of Metaphysical Magazine, Mind, Monist. 
Photography (see also Contents of Photogram, Wilson's Photographic 
Magazine): 
The Camera and the Comedy, by A. Black, Serib, Nov. 
Phrenology, see Contents of Fh renelog wical Magazine. 
Physical Geography: Waves, by Vaughan Cornish, K, Nov. 
Physics, see Contents of Physical Review. 
Plant-Life (see also Willows) : 
Self-Protection in Plants and Flowers, by W. Johnson, P M Q, Oct. 
How Plants Spread, by T. H. Kearney, Jr., St N, Nov. 
Plimsoll, Samuel, J. M. Ellicott on, St N, Nov. 
Political Economy, see Contents of Feonomic Review. 
Politics, (see also Liberal Party, Rosebery (Lord), 
Policy, Woman Suffrage, ete. ): 
The Growth of British Policy, L Q R, 0: 
Sentiment in Politics, by Frederick hac ‘ood, > epee a Nov. 
Politics and Public Opinion, by “ X,” P M Q, Oc 
Population : The Depopulation of E ngland, by Dr. 4 A. K. Strahan, H, Nov. 
Positivism, see Contents of Positivist Review. 
Post-Office, see Contents of St.. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
Pottery: Porceldin, by Mary Spencer Warren, C F M, Nov. 
Pretoria, see under Africa. 
Prince Edward Island, see under Canada. 
Princeton College, see under Universities, 
Prisons : 
Insanity in Prisons, by B. C. Molloy, Prog R, Nov. 
Female Prisoners, by Major A. Griffiths, M, Oct. 
Italian Prisons, by Sir Edmund F. Du Cane, P M M, Nov. 
Protection and Fair Trade: Untaxed Imports and Home Industries, by W. F. 
Ecroyd, Nat R, Nov. 
Psychical Research, see Contents of Borderland. 
Psychology (see also Contents of American Journal of Psychology): 
Soul Evolution, by J. F. Clark, A, Oct. 
Punch, see under Journalism. 
Pyrenees : The Vallée d’Aspe, by J. C. Graham, G@ W, Nov. 


Queen Victoria’s Social Influence, by Lady Jeune, Qs, Nov. 


Race Problems: The Indian Territory in the United States, by A. Hendricks, 
Lipp, Nov. 
Railways: 
The Engine-Driver Talks, by H. Macfarlane, E I, N 
= Phases of American Railroad Dev elopment, & tL G. Prout, Eng M, 


Parliamentary, Foreign 


Railroading in the Rocky Mountains, hy Cy Warman, McCl, Nov. 
Randolph, Anson Davies Fitz, E. Mix and W. M. Paxton on, P R R, Oct. 
Reid’s _ Archdall) Book ‘*The Present Evolution of Man Craw Reply, FR, 


Repplier, Agnes, Lelia > - Bugg on, C W, Oct. 
Rhodesia, see under Afr 
Richardson’s (Samuel (6 Pamela, ” Helen eons on, M P, Nov. 
Richelieu, Cardinal, J. B. Perkins on, Chaut, Oct. 
Romanes, Prof. George John, R. Hind on, P M Q, Oc 
Rorke, Miss Kate, Iuterview, by Baroness von Ze: its, ‘Eng W, Nov. 
Rosebery, Lord, (see also Liberal Party): 
Rosebery’ 's Second Thoughts on the Armenian Question, by ‘‘ Diplo- 
maticus,” F R, Nov. 
Lord Rosebery’ o Resignation : 
Dicey, Edward, on, F R, Nov. 
Conservative M.P. on, Nat R, Nov. 
Unsigned Article on, Black, Nov. 
The Liberal Leadership. Prog R, Nov. 
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Rossetti Family, L Q R, Oct. 
Royalty (see also Queen Victoria, Wales, (Princess of)): 
ye Unmarried Princesses of Europe, by Laura A. Sith, Ata, Nov. 
Russia : 
Russia and Europe, by E. J. Dillon, € R, Nov. 
England, Russia, and Mg Le T. H. S. Escott, F R, Nov. 
In *‘ Holy Russia,” Black, N 
Russia, Empress Catharine II. of, W. Knox Johuson on, F R, Nov. 
Russia, Tsar Nicholas II. of, 
The Tsar in France, by “ ws Spectator,” New R, Nov. 
The Tsar’s Visit to Paris, Vicomte E. M. de Vogtié on, Cosmop, Nov. 


Sanitation, see Water, etc. ; and Contents of Public Health, Sanitary Journat?, 
Scandinavian Literature : 
= Scandinavian Belles-Lettres, by R. Nisbet Bain, Cosmop, 
NOV 
Scandinavian Poets, L. A. Salomé on, Cosmop, Nov. 
Poetry of the Skalds, W. A. Craigie on, Scot R, Oct. 
Scotland (see also Fishing): 
The Kingdom of Fife, E R, Oct 
Mar, Q R, Oct. 
Eighteenth Century Glasgow, by J. Reid, Seots, Nov. 
Sutherland Folklore, by F. Rinder, Seot R, Oct. 
‘A Summer Tour in the Scottish Highlands, by T. L. James, Cos, Oct. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Dre aed Letters of, G 0 P, Nov. 
Selborne Priory, Mae, N 
—— Question : Mistresses and Servants, by Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, Y W, 
NOV. 
Seth, Professor, and Mr. Balfour, i? “ Democritas,* Free R, Nov. 
Seychelles, Dr. A. Brauer on, G J, 0c 
Shakespeare (see also under ‘Theatres): 
—" in France under the Old Régime, by J.J. Jusserand, Cosmop, 
Nov, 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” Montagu Griffin on, Ip M, Nov. 
Shelley, Percy B., 
‘The idealism of Shelley, by Florence E. Hobson, Free R, Nov. 
Shelley and Verlaine, by Alice L. Wilson, P L, Sept. 
Shipping (see Ne Navies, Yachting, Lighthouses ; and ‘Contents of Vautica} 
Magazine 
Neglected sen Shipping, by A. R. Smith, N A R, Oct. 
Sailor. V.C.s, Str, 0: 
Sicily : 
Sicily and the English Occupation, T B, Nov. 
Syracuse and Sicilian Mythology, by T. Kay, Man Q, Oct. 
Signboards and Their Reminiscences, James J. ae. - M, Oct, 
Simon, Jules, Baron Pierre de Coubertin on, R t, A, 0 
Snakes in F lorida, by R. G. Robinson, Lipp, Nov. 
Social Laxity, by May 8. King, Eng W, Nov. 
Socialism : 
Socialism defined, by A. Hamon, Free R, N 
The Present § Socialist Position, by R. D. Me siville, Wi R. Nov. 
Sorabji, Miss Cornelia, a Pioneer in Law, Eng W R, 0 
Soudan, see Egypt and the Soudan. 
Spain : The Ruins of Poblet, by Charles W. Wood, Arg, Nov. 
Sport (see also Dogs, Deer-Hunting, Fishing; and Contents of Badminton 
Magazine, Outing): 
Big-Game Hunters, by F. Steel croft, Str, Oct. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Memorial to, H. B. Baildon on, Seots, Nov. 
Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, Hon. Mary C. Leigh on, P M M, Nov. 
Stuart, Lady Arabella, and the Venetian Archives, E R, Oct. 
Suakim, see under Egypt and the Soudan. 
Sunday Question: The National Federation of Sunday Societies, by Dr. B. 
Spence Watson, W R, Nov. 
Superstition, Nora Hopper on, Ata, Oct. 
Sutherland, see under Scotland. 
Sweden, King Oscar of, Prof. H. Hjtirne on, F, Oct. 
Swift, Benjamin, Bkman, Oct. 
Symonds, John Addington, H. D. Bateson on, Man Q, Oct. 


Teneriffe, see under Canary Islands. 
Theatres: 
“Cymbelive” at the Lyceum, R. Warwick Bond on, F R, Nov. 
Stars That have set in the Theatrical World, Lud, Nov. 
Theosophy, see Contents of Lucifer. 
Tirebuck, Wm, E., Interview, by the Editor, G T, Nov. 
Tortures : Thumbikins aud Pilniewinks, by y% Baxter, Scots, Nov. 
Trafalgar (Battle of), (see also Nelson — 
Trafalgar and To-day, by H. W. wa ison, tt R, Nov. 
Turkey (cee also Armenia and Armenian Questien, cyprus Convention): 
Turkish Mis-Government, W. S. Blunt on, NC, Nov. 
La Turquie et Son Souv erain, by D. Kélékian, N C, Nov. 
The Value of Constantinople, by Spenser Wikio, os R, Nov. 
The Turkish Embassy in London, by J. F. F., E I, Nov. ' 
Turkey, Sultan of, and Mahomedanism, by T. Davidson, F, Oct. 
ae: Takla-Makan Desert, Chinese Turkistan, Dr. Sven Hedin on, 
t. 
, 


Maer ~a — (see also Articles on American History, American Literature, 
Journalism, Universities, Clubs, Municipal Government, 

Probleme Chinese Question, Opinm, Navies, Shipping, Lighthouses, Rail- 
ways, Geology, Birds, Alaska, New York, ete) 

United % States Politics, by Thomas B. Reed, WA Oct. 

The United States Electoral System, by Bishop S. Ri Merrill, N A R, Oct. 

The American Ballot, by H. H. Lusk, F, Oct. 

The Rise of the ‘* National Democracy,” by E. &. Dunnell, R R A, Oct. 

a 4-5 Idea of American Democracy, by Prof. F. N. Thorpe, 

arp, Nov. 
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United States—continued, 
How Presidents are made, by A. Holden Byles, Cosmop, N 
How the President of the United States is elected, by W ng Y M, 
Novy. 
How a Presidential Campaign is managed, by George F. Parker, C R, Nov. 
Presidential Campaign, 1896 : 
Donald, R., on, Lud, Nov. 
Frewen, Moreton, on, Nat R, Nov. 
Unsigned Article on, Prog R, Nov. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. - 


Universities (see also under Education): 
The Function of a University, by G. W. Pas pom: Scot R, Oct. 
Universities in the Middle Ages, Ch Q, 0 
A College Progress, Mac, Nov. 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, by W. K. Stride, G M, Nov. 
American Universities and Colleges, by G. H. Nettleton, Fr L, Nov. 
Princeton College, New Jersey, by Prof. J. G. Hibben, F Oct. 
ae after One Hundred and Fifty Years, by Ww. M. Daniels, R R A, 
ct, 


McKinley or Bryan, by Theodor Barth, Cosmop, Nov. 
Fhe Republican Candidates, C. Bissell on, Fre L, Nov. Vaccination, Prof. Sir T. Grainger Stewart on, Black, Noy. 
The Ship of State Adrift, by Andrew Carnegie, N A R, 0. Vaughan, Yather Jerome, by ‘“* One. Who kuew Him,” Black, Nov. 
What the United States Government Cannot do, by Z. Swift Holbrook, Verhaeren, Emile, Mrs. V. M. Crawford on, F R, Nov. 

. Oct. Verlaine, Paul, and Shel:ey, by Alice L. Wilson, P L, Sept. 


& inatice, etc., 

Money and the Masses in America, Q R, O Wales, Princess of, Childhood of, L R, Nov. 

The Financial Crisis in America, by Mrs, v. W. Martin, H, Nov. Ward’s (Mrs. Humphry) Novel, ‘‘Sir George Tressady,” H. 

The Single Gold Standard, by W. G. Sumner, Chaut, Oct. FR, Nov. 

Free Silver v. Free Gold, by Prof. F. Parsons, A, Oct. Warwick, Countess of, on Her Plaisaunce, L R, Nov. 

What American Free Coinage means, aie W ashington, George, W oodrow Wilson on, Harp, Nov 
Harrison, Benjamin, F, Oct. Water-Supply of London, by Hon. Lionel Holland, Nat R, Nov. 
King, Edward, F, Oct. Waves, see under Physical Geography. 

McCall, John i F ga Wellington, Duke of, Unpublished Papers of, Cosmop, Nov. 
Stahl, John M., F, 0 Whist iu America, by “Cavendish,” Serib, Nov. 

The Question of Free Coinage of Silver in the United States, by E. W White’s (A. D.) ‘History of the Warfare of Science with Theology,” Prof. 
Bemis, B S, Oct. A. Macalister on, Crit R, Oct. 

The Free Coinage of Silver, by Gen. J. B. Weaver, Chaut, Oct. Willows, Grant Allen on, Long, N 

If Silver Wins the Election, by,— Women (see also Articles ae “iedneation, 


D. Traill on, 


Marriage, Clubs, Prisons, 





Clark, W., N A R, Oct. 
WwW indmiiller, L., NAR, 0 

What the Remonetisation ‘of Silv er would do for the Republic, 
Jones, A, Oct. 

Silver Politics across Seas, by E. J. Shriver, W vB. Nov. 

Silver—a Money Metal, by J. ‘T. Morgan, A, Oc 

Silver Money in the United States, by W. E. C. Ww right, B S, Oct. 

ee oe to the United States Foreign ‘Trade, by T. K. Jernigan, 

A > 

Why American Industry languishes, by H. A. Herbert, N A R, 0 

—, National Policy and the Industrial Outlook, by C. ills, Eng 
M, 0 

Banks a ‘Issue in the United States, by Prof. W..G. Sumuer, F, Uct. 

An Arraignment of American City Architecture, by E. C. Garduer, Eng M, 


by J. P. 


Seaside Life in America, by Francis H. Hardy, C, Nov. 
The Perils and Wonders of a True Desert, by Capt. D. D. Gaillard, Cos, 


An Americau Holiday, by Rev. J. C. Greenhough, T M, Nov. 


Monasteries, Servant Question) : 
Dual Suffrage, by Mrs. E. Q. Norton, A, Oct. 
Of Women in Assemblies, by Mrs. Mcllquham, N C, Nov. 
The Woman Question, Grant Allen on, H, Nov. 
Women and the Factory Acts, Eng W R, Oct. 
The Rise of Women’s Conferences, by A. Amy Bulley, Eng W, Nov. 
Woman under the English Law, E R, Oct 
Woman and Motherhood, by Miss C. s. Bremner, H, Nov. 
«Chrystal, the Newest of Women,” by A. H. Coleman, Free R, Nov. 
The Modern Woman Out-of-Doors, by Anna W. Sears, Cos, Oct. 
Should Women Flirt? by Annie S. Swan and Others, Ww H, Nov. 
Women Bachelors in New York, by J. Chandler Harris, Serib, Nov. 
A Group of Eminent French Women, by E. L. Didier, Chaut, Oct. 
Women’s Meetings in Finland, by Baroness Gripenberg, Eng W R, Ot. 


Yachting in Southern Tasmania, by R. E. Macnaughten, Bad M, Nov. 


Zangwill, Israel, Interview, by P. L. P, Y M, Nov. 
Zola’s (Emile) « Rome,” E. C. Townshend on, W R, Nov. 





THE MONTHLY INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


Is published at the beginning of every month. 


‘““REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


It gives Tables of the Contents in the Periodicals—English, American 


and Foreign—of the month, besides an Alphabetical Index of Articles in the leading English and American Magazines. 
Another feature is a list of the New Books published during the month. 








Price 1d. per month ; < or ‘Ls. - 6d. ber annum, post free. 





Review or Reviews Office, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





ANNUAL INDEX: AND GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Volumes I, (1890), II, (1891), III. (1892), IV. (1893), and V. (1894). 
Cloth, price per Volume, 5s, net; by post, 5s. 6d. 
THE NEW VOLUME (Vol. VI, covering the year 1895) NOW READY. 





The price of the New Volume is raised to Ten Sumxines in consequence of the ever- 
increasing amount of matter which it is necessary to index. 

Copies. of the earlier vols. (from I. to V.) may still be had for 5s. nett, but as they are 
becoming scarce the price of these also will shortly be raised to 10s. 

Intending subscribers for the New Volume should send in their orders now, as only a 


limited edition has been printed. 





Appress, THE MANAGER, 


- REVIEW OF KEVIEWS,” Mowsray House, Norrork Stresr, Loypon, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. XVII 


i= For INDEX “TO ADVERTISERS, see page ii.; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xv. 


ORTH GERMAN bhOYD 


SOUTHAMPTON TO AUSTRALIA 
BY NEW TWIN-SCREW MAIL STEAMERS OF 10,500. TONS. 
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8.8. “FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE.” ’ 
Tows. SouTHaMPTON. GENOA. 
‘*FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE”... _... we = wees—(‘ HO, HOD i ..) . OWES ces 
**BARBAROSSA” ... “as woe cee, 10500. a ee Bhs oe ee 


To COLOMBO, ALBANY ‘Cor PERTH), ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY. 


These are the Largest Mail Steamers in the Australian trade. All cabins both first and second class 
are on deck. The first class cabins, and dining, smoking, and ladies’ saloons are placed upon the 
fromenade decks amidships, where some twenty state-rooms for single passengers have also’ been built. 


Ne I rrr 


Apply to KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross ; 65, 66, 67, Gracechurch Street, City. 


Telephone, No. 2012. Telegrams, “ Teutonic, London,” And at Manchester and Southampton. 
[To face end of matter. 
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From Il Papagallo.) Q 
It is all very well to talk about Turkey and Armenia, but the truth is, that each country has its own sheep to shear. 


[October 25, 1896. 
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[September 26, 1896. 


From Jugend.] 











x 4 
It is amusing to watch the Turkish and Armenian cocks fighting, and— 
Ww. 
From Il Papagallo.] (October 4, 1896. 
The warm reception of the Tsarin Paris has raised the friendly temperature . From Jugend, : - [September 26; 1896. 
of France and Russia, while that of the hostile Triple Alliance bas fallen went) peptone 5,38 
below zero, eas ; ei —it'is pleasant to eat them afterwards, FOR : 
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__OF For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, see page ii; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xv. 
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Won’t Wash Clothes. YWron’t Wash Cl th = ‘ 


srooxe's MONKEY BRAND» soar 


2 
4 ‘s - pat A ae a 4 
FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING FLOORS AND KITCHEN: TABLES:*:*| 


PARAL IPPL LIL DLOLLEA. 
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For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. aL 
FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS, AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS>&c, . REMOVES RUST, DIR, STAINS, TARMIGH, &e, <= 
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TYPE-WRITERS 
awn GYChES 


a Bs aN 


EVERY MAKE FOR SALE OR HIRE AT VERY SPECIAL PRICES, 





MS. Type-written from 
10d. per 1000 words. 


N. TAYLOR, Manager, 
74, Chancery Lane, London. 


ESTABLISHED. 1884, 
Telegrams :—GLOSSATOR, LONDON. 





Telephone 6690 








VARICOSE VEINS. 
BAILEY’S 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 
77-page Catalogue oh: om clea Appliances 
post f 
A badly fitting sed or one made of 
unsuitable materials, is not only of no good, 
it is positively harmful. 


38, ‘OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 

















Proprietors of tho First 
sigh Frans Passe Jaan Pactiey. Histon, Cambridge. 
‘OHIVEKS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANC MANG: renga . and da. packets and| 
boxes—two more delici dinner and supper table, 
ade by simply adding milk and ad boiling. 











HIGH-CLASS TAILORING. 


garment cut to mea 
DIRECT ie nthe MANUFACTURER, ‘saving all 
middle profits. 


MEN’S SUITS 
& OVERCOATS 18/ 6 
Better Po gs 22/6, 25/6, 31/6, 
37/6, 45/-, 52/6, 63/- 
Value Unequalled, really First-class Workmanship, 


and Fit Guaranteed. 
BOYS’ SUITS & 
OVERCOATS From 3/ 9 
Pieces for Mending with all Suits. ‘ 
LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE 
COSTUMES AND LONG COATS 


from 15/- to 70/= 
See our NEW PATTERNS before orJering. 
It will pay you to do 80. (300 to choose from.) 
Goods above 20/- carriage paid. 
No other Firm offers anything like such a Selection. Post free on approval. 


Manufacturers and Ladies’ Tailors, 
17x ALBION STREET, LEEDS. 
“HOW 70. BECOME STRONG” fi a 
ee fF, A COMPLETE 
i HEALTH EXERCISER. 
“I find it the best tonic for a brain 
worker ever invented.” 
—Rkv, W. H. FAuNcE. 
PuESICAL CULT s oot, 
RY_ROAD. s 
And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 
WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS. 
otber devices. Assist the deaf wher all other devices fail, and whee 
medical skill has given no relief. They are safe, comfortable, and inv- 
visible; have no wire or string attachment. 
Write for Pamphlet. Tr. ae Review. 


00.000 in use, . Cirerlar. 40 illustrations. free. 
CH 
A uew scientific invention, entirely different in construction from all 
WILSON EAR- 


H. WILSON, 7, NEWINGTON TROAD, EDINBURCH. 








Dram in 
Position. Dd. 


iN NORRIS’S HORSE-SKIN BOOTS; 


Shine like Patent. Will not Crack. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


WATERPROOF 


Stout Soles for Winter wear, 
14/6. 


Do. Welted 17/6. 
a Do. Hand Sewn 21/-, 25/- 
Shooting Boots 17/6, 21/-, 24/-, 30/. 


MR. W T. STEAD 


Editor of the Review or Reviews, writes in reference 
to Norris’s’ Horse-Skin Boots, December 6th. 
1892 :—“* 1 congratulate you upon the fit. Your boots 
are very comfortable.” 
Perfect fit by Post.—Our System. 
Tllustrated Price List and Testimonials Post Free. Send old boot 
for size or shape of foot on paper. Cash with Order. 


G. E. NORRIS, 28 and 29, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.6. 


Brancnes: 8 and 9, Holborn Viaduct ; 62, King Wiliam Street; and 
55 and 56, Bishopsgate Within. 
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WHEN STRIVING TO 


Keep the Wolf 
from the Door 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS NOT ALWAYS 


the lowest price that is the ‘most 
economic ; the vast superiority of 


HOVIS 


over any other bread, either brown or 

white, both in its bone and muscle 

making substances, secures for it the 
coveted position of the 


‘Cheapest and Best.’ 


(REGD.) 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, London, May, 1895 and 1896. 
As supplied to H. M. the QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


IMITATION IS THé SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers 
spurious imitations of “ Hovis,” which, having met with such 
unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as 
closely as can be done without risk. 


6d. and is. Samples on receipt of stamps. 





Purchasers are requested to see that all Bread supplied to them 
as “ Hovis” is stamped “ Hovis.” 
Bakers . recommending another Bread in place of 
‘“*HOVIS” do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 


PALL LAL APL AA. PARIS 





If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Apply to your Baker or Grocer for “HOVIS” FLOUR 
for Home use. Packed in Bags of 34 and 7 lbs. 
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‘STRONGEST AND BEST.” | 


; Healis 
rry "Ss Pure Concentrated! 
mcRwanpen, | OARS Stbroma C O Cc O we 


= Purchasers should ask specially for FRY’S Pure Concentrated COCOA, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm, 





THE “BEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR 


RHEUMATISM, ise tiaon enon ce: | Pay Tyg 
geal OT IICK 


Gives 


Bete um al BA STE we _B ak l ng 


of all Chemists. 


The most obstinate Cases of Rheumatism, Lumbago, Neuralgia, &c., are soun cured by the 
outward application of SMEDLEY'S CHILLIE PASTE together with an occasional dose of 5é 0 LD ° 
5 
[ASCELLES PILLS iis OW € yh 


Bottles 1/14, and 2/9. Ofall Chemists. Sole Proprietors; Hirst, Brooke, & Hirst, Ltd., Leeds, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S | 
JAMS AND JELLIES Ti aie H i : 











IN WHITE POTS AND GLASS JARS, 
Are made from Selected Fresh Fruits and Refined Sugar. BEWARE R al C | 
CP RI ay ee OF 


h é 
Sold by Grocers and Stores throughout the World. IMITATIONS. 


'SYMINGTON’S |THE JIOST DELICIOUS SHU 
=x PEA FLOUR) =o T= wort. 


— EASILY DICESTED. THE ONLY CHEAP AND GOOD SA 








Orr om 


FOR SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c.| Sold in Bottles, 6d., Is. & 2s. eachy 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere, Proprietors :— 


eB Bd oon Ade Tine” ™* | GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEE 


‘ems... RUPTURE | 


Ce hay L Mi A Be si ATKINSON’S PATENT TRUSS for the RADICAL CURE of RUPTT 


IS A GUARANTEED REMEDY. 
Simple, Rapid, and Effective. Medical Reports and Testimonials on receipt of stamped addre. 


wal se . C HD B. F. ATKINSON & Co., 7, Mill St., Conduit St., London, W. 
The ONLY Truss Worn and Recommended by SIR ANDREW CLAK 


Late President of the Royal College of Physicians, 


srmistazarcs | CURED. 


pA eS | 


’ Printed by ertam: ‘OLowns AND Sons, LIMITED, Stamford Street and Charing Cress, ana Published for the Sropricsee by: Hons MARSH ALL RICHE 
AND SON, at 125, Fleet Street, E:C.—Nevember, 1896. S 
DOES IN 


Sole Advertisement Contractors, JOHN HADDON & CO., Central advertisement Offices, Bouverte House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, B,C. 
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